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The World’s Oldest Wood-Built Flecmes 


America is very fortunate 
in having such rich, dense | 
forests which have given us 
a home-building material 
without equal. It is the fact 
chat we have been so well 


this respect which has led us 
to become a nation of home- 
owners and home-builders in 
ever-increasing proportion 
year after year. “Our great forests have given to us one oI 
the cheapest and best building materials known in the 
world—namely, lumber. England, for example, has not 
been fortunate in this respect, so that most of her buildings 
have been constructed of brick, stone, or masonry, and in 
recent years the cost of building has risen so that the en- 
tire country there has been faced by a serious housing 
shortage ever since the war, and it has really been very 
difficult for the man of moderate income to build or buy 
a home. This same is true almost all over the Continent, 
where there is not a 


[By Hiram Blauvelt| 


Packed with facts, arguments and illustrations 
establishing the durability of wood construc- 
tion, this article is all the more striking because 
written by a retail lumberman whose company 
stocks building materials of every sort but who, 
notwithstanding, is a staunch defender of wood 


States and furnishing such 
satisfactory homes for so 
many people. It is really 
very difficult to say what we 
would do if we did not have 
such a ready, abundant sup- 
ply of home-building ma- 
terials, and so admirably 
adapted to making homes out 
of it for even those families 
of very limited income. 
Without a doubt frame construction is the very best type 
for the moderate-priced home, and probably for this rea- 
son is the most popular throughout our country today. 
Some very striking modern advances have been made in this 
type of building and of course many other materials go into 
the making of a house, but with the exception of the foun- 
dation, usually of concrete, the plaster, the brick, flue-lining, 
and mortar used in erecting the chimney, practically ev ery- 
thing else in the house is lumber. The upright studs, parti- 
tions, floor beams, sheathing, roof beams, siding, shingled 
roof, all of these items 





sufficient supply of 
natural building ma- 
terials such as wood, | 
and it is only because 
houses have been 
handed down from 
generation to genera- 
tion that there is so 
considerable a percen- 
tage of citizens abroad 
who actually do own 
their own homes. 

In the United 
States, where we have 
been blessed with the 
invaluable natural re- 
source of great, ex- 
pansive forests, we 
have been able to de- 
velop a type of small 
house building and 
modern home con- 
struction which today 








own forests and com- 
A bined to make a very 
warm, strong, com- 
fortable and lasting 
type of structure. The 
beauty of it all is that 
the average frame 
constructed building 
is perhaps the most 
inexpensive as well as 
most ‘satisfactory 
which has yet been 
devised by man, and 
has put the home ina 
position where it can 
be purchased by al- 
most anyone. It is 
this type of building 
which is gradually 
making America a 
nation of home-own- 
| ing families. 


i are drawn from our 








has put it within the 
power of every man 
to possess a house 
and property of his 
own. Since the first colonists settled on our shores our peo- 
ple have been building their dwellings of wood, from the 
first log cabins of the early settlers down to the very 
modern uptodate, attractive and livable small houses of 
frame construction that are being built all over the United 


of shingled walls. 


This old church (Sweden), built in 1729, is perhaps the carliest example 


See details in story 


Nor need anyone 
have any fear about 
the durability of this 
form of construction. 
It will last many, many generations and render long and 
faithful service, of which the accompanying photographs 
will show sufficient proof. When I was traveling last year 
through Sweden, I was struck with the antiquity of some 
of the buildings there built from wood. [Turn to page 60] 
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Better Values 
Assured by 


SPECIALISTS 


The above photo will give you an idea 
of the fine quality lumber we are ship- 
ping to our hundreds of regular cus- 
tomers. If you are not now numbered 
among them, you are overlooking a re- 
liable source of supply. Investigate our 
facilities for promptly supplying every- 
thing in Cypress Lumber. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 








a Yards and Planing Mills: CAIRO, ILL. 

















Stir UP 
Something! 


The fellow who waits for busi- 
ness to come to him, usually 
finds plenty of time to read how 
much income tax the other fellow 
pays. 

Building is not all price—it is 
largely persuasion. Go after busi- 
ness with S. I. MisSIsSIppi Pine. 
It is good lumber to talk about. 
It is from middle MisSIsSIppi— 
the Yellow Pine Paradise. If 
you haven’t been talking up trade 
lately, stock up with some of this 
lumber you can talk about. 


Short Leaf Sales Office: 


W. C. Wood Lumber Co. 
COLLINS, MISS. 





Si Pine says: It’s 
hard to tell which 
some men like to see 
best these days — a 
buyer or a cellar. 











SIncerely, 


Long Leaf Sales Office: 
Trenton Lumber Co. 
JACKSON. MISS. 








——— 


For NEW or REMODELED Homes 





Will you take this 
new profit? 


Every builder of a new home, everyone re- 
modeling an old one, wants this wonderful 
Premier folding breakfast nook immediately 
he sees it. Its appeal is irresistible and imme- 
diate. Will you take the profit from this 
quick, easy sale? 


This is an ornament and invaluable conven- 
ience in the small modern kitchen. It folds 
up against the wall, out of the way; it lets 
down at a touch. The ironing board, in the 
opposite wall, likewise folds up into the wall. 
This corner assembly is perfect. 


Premier Built-In Conveniences (this practi- 
cal ironing board and appealing breakfast 
nook are only two of the items) are easily 
handled, easily sold, highly profitable. They 
are carton-packed, complete, ready to install. 
They compete with nothing else in your yard. 
They earn you substantial mew profits that 
have been going to someone else. 


May we send you descriptive literature and 
explain the remarkable and unduplicated 
profit possibilities of the Premier line? A job- 
ber near you can give instant service. May 
we send you his name, too? 


PREMIER 


Standardized WIoOODWORK 


2210 
Mills Street 


El Paso 
Texas 





‘PREMIER JOBBERS IN 50 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NNOUNCEMENT is made that the Concatenated Order ot 
A Hoo-Hoo has become definitely allied with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, “accepting the com- 

bined trade extension activities of the lumber and wood-using 
industries as a cardinal feature of its business, and that the officers 
and staff of the Hoo-Hoo organization undertake as an official duty 
the active encouragement among lumbermen of the support of 
these lumber trade extension activities and the stimulation of their 
effectiveness among lumber consumers and the public generally.” 
By this alliance the National trade extension campaign gets at once 
the support of an army, already organized and pledged to wood, of 
more than 12,000 workers. A fact that can hardly be too strongly 
emphasized is that all Hoo-Hoo owe their first loyalty to lumber. 








Alliance of Hoo-Hoo and National Lumber Manufacturers 


Particulars of this alliance are given elsewhere in this paper. 
In this place it may be said that by a master stroke Hoo-Hoo is 
given a definite work to perform and a tangible obligation to fulfill; 
while the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association secures the 
thousands of loyal personal contacts that must prove of inestimable 
value in furthering its trade extension activities throughout the 
country. For the plan of the alliance between the two organiza- 
tions imposes upon each Hoo-Hoo the obligation “to preach the 
gospel of lumber wherever he goes and to report movements detri- 
mental to the interests of the lumber industry,” and it requires 
each of the seventy Hoo-Hoo clubs to designate officially “some 
person or persons with a responsibility for acting as a local contact 
point between the National lumber trade extension organization and 
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the publications in its locality or neighborhood; and that the help 
of such men bé constantly available to give local assistance upon 
request to thé National Lumber informational activities and to 
members of the National Trade Extension field staff.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that this is a working alliance that is 
to enlist an army of more than twelve thousand men already 
enthusiastically “lumber conscious,” already organized on a national 


scale with organized local units in the principal lumber producing 
and distributing centers of the country. It gives to the National 
campaign both the local contact and the personal interest that 
must count immensely in making its work effective, at the same 
time that it gives to Hoo-Hoo a definiteness of function and pur. 
pose that ought to result in increasing both the membership and 
the efficiency of the order. 





Build Wood Homes 


IKE «A. CERTAIN well-known soap, lumber is “advertised 
by its loving friends,’ but it is also helped along by the 
occasional slams of rivals who, not content with stressing 

such merits as their products may possess, feel that they must 
resort to defamatory statements concerning lumber, forgetting 
that such attacks are a confession of weakness, and that there 
is a good deal of truth in the maxim, “Every knock is a boost.” 

A case in point is the suggestion put forth in a publication of the 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association of America that 
“Lumber for Loonies,” would be a good slogan for the lumber 
industry, facetiously offering it as a contestant in the prize slogan 
contest. It is merely by a coincidence that there appear in this 
issue two articles, each illustrated by a number of photographs 
of very old wood structures, that afford complete refutation of 
the fatuous effusion of the brickmen’s organ—which makes itself 
still more ridiculous by saying that no wooden structure of pioneer 
days remains, whereas every intelligent person knows that hun- 
dreds of wood houses erected in pre-Revolutionary days still exist 
in excellent condition, and scores of photographs showing some of 
these buildings have been reproduced in the pages of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

While this journal goes to considerable pains to impress upon 
a generation that naturally is less “wood-conscious” than its pre- 
decessors the fact that good wood construction is exceedingly 
durable, it is well to keep in mind the fact that, after all, beyond 
certain limits the question of mere durability is not one of great 
practical importance to the average home builder. No building 
material is everlasting, and no home builder is greatly influenced 
by claims of indestructibility. Certainly few people building a 
home look beyond a century of residence therein for themselves 
and their descendants. Given assurance that a well-built house 
of wood, kept properly painted and in repair, will last that long, 
claims of greater durability do not make any great impression. 


of Eternal Youth 


In fact, in this fast-moving age, probably few persons look forward 
to longer than fifty years of occupancy of a house without change 
or improvement, by themselves or their children. No one would 
buy an automobile nowadays because it was guaranteed to last 
twenty-five years, or a suit of clothes because the seller promised 
that it would stand continuous wear for five years. On the con- 
trary, most buyers know that improvements and new fashions 
will make their purchases cbsolete long before they are worn out. 

Just so with houses. A well-built wood house need never wear 
out or become obsolete, unless the occupant so wills. By repairs 
and replacements that are inexpensive compared with the outlay 
required for similar processes with most other materials, the life 
of a well-built wood house may be renewed indefinitely. Not 
only that, but by easily made changes and additions, both exterior 
and interior, a wood house may be kept fully “modernized” and 
need never become obsolete. 

To sum up, wood as a building material is amply durable for 
the most exacting requirements, but its strongest claim for uni- 
versal favor for the building of homes is not indestructibility, 
but rather its adaptability and “renewability,” to coin a term 
needed to express the facility with which houses of wood may 
be kept perpetually youthful. 

“Permanence,” while doubtless desirable in a mausoleum, is 
passé as applied to homes. In this day, no one building a home 
contemplates immuring himself and his family in a castle of 
indestructible masonry, but, on the other hand, desires a home 
that expresses his ideals of beauty and charm, as well as of 
comfort and convenience, without lying awake nights worrying as 
to whether this, that, or the other material will last the longest. 
Or, if he does look ahead a hundred years or so, he feels no appre- 
hension but that wood, the material from which the Colonists 
reared homes that are still standing in good condition, will fulfill 
his every requirement. 





The Functions of Various Lumber Factors 


T A MEETING of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
A of lumber held in Montreal, Canada, and reported in last 

week’s issue of this paper, an effort was made to define the 
function of each of the three branches of the industry represented. 
While the proceedings showed that the purpose of the meeting 
was to improve the situation in the city where it was held, and 
for that reason the conclusion was of local interest, yet some of 
the definitions given and the conclusions reached have a wider 
significance. 

Every industry that is active, progressive and developing, pre- 
sents at different stages different aspects, and as a consequence 
there is always some hazard in accepting a situation, a practice 
or a custom prevailing at any given time as permanent or estab- 
lished. The lumber industry, at least, in its varied methods of 
selling and distribution, affords examples of every sort of repre- 
sentation and every means of merchandising that could well be 
imagined. It may be that some of the difficulties that the industry 
has labored with and some of the handicaps it has suffered have 
been owing in part at least to the lack of defined, established and 
approved channels of distribution. 

So far as can be recalled at the moment, the definition of re- 
tailer adopted at Montreal coincides substantially with that recog- 
nized in the United States. Perhaps the definition of the whole- 
saler will have general approval, and of course there is small 
likelihood of disagreement as to what constitutes a manufacturer. 
Complications arise, however, when the functions of the different 
branches are elaborated upon; but the efforts of the Canadian 


lumbermen to clear up a vague situation deserve commendation, 
whether their conclusions be accepted as a whole or not. 

Probably, if an effort were made to hit upon the one thing that, 
more than any other, is needed in the lumber business, it would 
be discovered to be responsibility. From the forest to the user 
the need is seen of making every factor morally and legally 
answerable for his acts. Grade-marking, trade-marking, standard- 
ization are all designed to give identity to the product of the saw- 
mill and guaranty of its quality. This is in harmony with the 
effort to define and establish the channels through which these 
products shall be handled and distributed. 


In such proposals as are here considered, the interests of the. 


lumber industry as a whole are involved, and any conclusion 
reached or rules of conduct that may be adopted must of course 
advance the cause of wood. Such proposals imply change and 
readjustment, which in turn imply disturbance and perhaps incon- 
venience and loss to individuals; but they should in the end prove 
to the advantage of all responsible factors in the industry. 

One development that can be merely touched upon in this con- 
nection is the so called hand-to-mouth buying of dealers. In times 
past in the United States the legitimacy of the retailer has been 
premised upon his “carrying an assorted stock of lumber and 
building material reasonably commensurate with the demands of 
the community in which he is located,” as it was defined in the 
Montreal meeting. It will not be contended that in this country 
retail buying has reached a point where the local dealer delivers 
directly from the car or where he orders the stock only after he 
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has sold it. 
that is inherent in the well stocked yard. 


or the house or barn Dill. 


But dealers can hardly afford to risk loss of prestige 
They can not afford 
to open the door to any outsider who can ship in the mixed car 
‘ In fact, the retailer’s strategy lies in 
the performance of a service to his community that can not be 











adequately performed by anybody else. 
the only security any dealer can have in these days of fierce com- 
petition inside and outside all industries. 
at Montreal serve to stimulate self-examination that ought to result 
in forestalling illegitimate competition. 


That, indeed, is about 


Such meetings as that 








Continued Gains in Orders 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 22.—Continued 
gains in orders characterized the lumber move- 
ment during the week ended March 17, ac- 
cording to telegraphic reports received today 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation from 706 of. the leading softwood and 
hardwood mills of the country. Production 
and shipments were slightly lower in com- 
parison with the preceding week. In the soft- 
wood group, 352 mills reported an aggregate 
gain of 22,752,496 feet in orders and slight 
decreases in production and shipments, as com- 
pared with the preceding week. All three 
items, however, are far in advance of those 
for the corresponding period of last year. The 
354 reporting units in the hardwood group 
showed a slight increase in production and a 
negligible decrease in orders, with shipments 
about steady as compared with the figures of 
342 units reporting in the preceding week. 
The figures under review are not comparable 
with those of last year because of the larger 
number of currently reporting units. 

The unfilled orders of 215 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 681,205,879 feet, as against 662,- 
896,936 feet for 218 mills the previous week. The 
104 identical southern pine mills in the group 
showed unfilled orders of 238,231,760 feet last 
week, as against 230,593,480 feet for the week 
before. For the 111 West Coast mills, the 
unfilled orders were 442,974,119 feet, as against 
432,303,456 feet for 114 mills a week earlier. 

Altogether the 352 reporting softwood mills 
had shipments 106 percent, and orders 117 
percent, of actual production. For the south- 
ern pine mills, these percentages were respec- 
tively 103 and 115; and for the West Coast 
mills, 99 and 118. Of the reporting mills, the 
352 with an established normal production for 
the week of 241,908,394 feet, gave actual pro- 
duction 100 percent, shipments 106 percent, and 
orders 118 percent thereof. 

The softwood figures for last week, the week 
before (revised) and the same week last year 
follow: Production—242,072,000 feet, against 
248,256,000 feet the week before, and 190,859,- 
000 feet last year. Shipments—255,542,000 feet, 
against 258,091,000 feet the week before, and 
218,807,000 feet last year. Orders—284,359.000 
feet, against 261,606,000 feet the week before, 
and 228,263,000 feet last year. 

The hardwood figures for last week, the 
week before and the same week last year, fol- 
low: Production—50,421,000 feet, against 
49,965,000 feet the week before, and 21,270,000 
feet last year. Shipments—51,585,000 feet, 
against 51,662,000 feet the week before, and 
22,723,000 feet last year. Orders—51,285,000 
feet, against 52,297,000 feet the week before, 
and 24,304,000 feet last year. 

(Note: “Normal” production as now re- 
ported by all but two of the nine reporting 
associations to the National lumber trade 
barometer is an average of past actual produc- 
tion over a period of from two to five years 
immediately preceding 1928. The two excep- 
tions base reports on estimated capacity.) | 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 111 mills re- 
porting for the week ended March 17 was 18 
percent above production, and shipments were 
1 percent below production, which was 117,- 
537,069 feet as compared with a normal pro- 
duction for the week of 108,009,115 feet. Of 
all new business taken during the week, 46 
percent was for future water delivery, amount- 
ing to 64,262,159 feet, of which 50,087,059 feet 








was for domestic cargo delivery, and 14,175,100 
feet export. New business by rail amounted 
to 60,701,977 feet, or 44 percent of the week’s 
new business. Thirty-nine percent of the 
week’s shipments moved by water, amounting 
to 45,601,950 feet, of which 34,353,728 feet 
moved coastwise and intercoastal, and 11,248,- 
222 feet export. Rail shipments totaled 57,193,- 
742 feet, or 49 percent of the week’s shipments, 
and local deliveries, 13,517,106 feet. Unshipped 
domestic cargo orders totaled 155,661,550 feet; 
foreign, 119,751,890 feet, and rail trade, 167,- 
560,679 feet. 

Employment conditions in the pine districts 
of the Inland Empire were further improved 
during the last week by the resumption of 
cutting at several more sawmills, according to 
the 4L employment service. Seven shifts were 
put to work. Woods work there also is pick- 
ing up after a rather dull period. There was 
little change to be noted in employment in the 
Douglas fir districts along the West Coast. 
30th mills and camps are continuing operations 
at their usual schedules. There are still more 
men than jobs in all parts of the Pacific North- 
west. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports production from 31 mills as 
25,140,000 feet, as compared with a normal 
production for the week of 27,425,000 feet. 
Thirty mills the week earlier reported p:oduc- 
tion as 20,933,000 feet. Shipments and new 
business showed substantial increases this 
week. 

The California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association reports production from 
21 mills as 11,810,000 feet (59 percent of the 
total cut of the California pine region), as 
compared with a normal figure for the week 
of 9,976,000 feet. Eighteen mills the previous 
week reported production as 13,938,000 feet. 


Shipments showed a nominal increase this week | 


and orders somewhat larger than the preceding 
week. 

The California Redwood Association reports 
production from 15 mills as 9,047,000 feet, 
compared with a normal figure of 8,349,000 
feet. Fourteen mills the week before reported 
production as 7,549,000 feet. There was a 
notable decrease in shipments this week and 
a good gain in new business. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports production from eight mills as 
5,346,400 feet, as compared with a, normal 
figure for the week of 6,910,700 feet. Seven 
mills the week earlier reported production as 
5,486,200 feet. Shipments were slightly larger 
this week, and new business slightly less. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion) reports production from 17 mills as 
2,464,000 feet, as compared with a normal 
production for the week of 3,289,000 feet. 
Eleven mills the week before reported produc- 
tion as 988,000 feet. Shipments and new busi- 
ness showed marked increases this week. 


Reports from seventeen hardwood mills of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association give production as 5,109,- 
000 feet, as compared with a normal figure of 
5,960,000 feet. Eleven mills the preceding 
week reported production as 4,033,000 feet. 
Shipments and new business were much larger 
this week. ? 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ports production from 337 units as 45,312,000 
feet, as against a normal figure for the week 
of 70,751,000 feet. Three hundred and thirty- 
one units the previous week reported produc- 
tion as 45,932,000 feet. Shipments and new 


business were somewhat below the week earlier. 
_[The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 49.—Epiror, | 


North Carolinians in Session 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Norro.tk, Va., March 22.—The first day’s 
session of the annual convention of the North 
Carolina Pine Association yesterday was given 
over to group meetings. As an innovation 
these various groups held roundtable discus- 
sions under the direction of these chairmen: 
Joint inspection, R. L. Woodward; transporta- 
tion, Charles F. Anderson, Anderson Lumber 
Corporation, Marion, S. C.; logging conserva- 





Note: A complete report of the an- 
nual meeting of the North Carolina Pine 
Association will appear in the March 31 
issue of the AMERICAN "LUMBERMAN.— 
Eprror. ' : 





tion and forestry, P. R. Camp, Camp Lumber 
Co., Franklin, Va.; trade relations, cost and 
values, legislative and merchandising, J. L. 
Camp, Franklin, Va., in the absence of R. A. 
Parsley. All of these committees presented re- 
ports of their deliberations at the general ses- 
sion this morning. 

The afternoon yesterday was taken up with 
a meeting of the board of directors. 

There is a good attendance and reports show 
a gratifying increase in membership and also 
in the number of mills making statistical re- 
ports. At the close of the convention this 
afternoon, the lumbermen will, attend a spe- 
cial review at the naval station. . 

R. A. Parsley, of the Hilton-Bumber Co., 
Wilmington, N. C., was elected president of 
the North Carolina Pine Association today: 
W. J. Jones, of Norfolk, Va., vice president 
for Virginia; P. R. Camp, Wallace, N. C, 
vice president for North Carolina; C. F. An- 
derson, Marion, S. C., vice president for South 
Carolina, and W. W. Hicks, Eufaula, Ala., 
vice president for Georgia and Alabama. 


Building Fabricated Flooring Plant 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Pine Briurr, Ark., March 21.—Work has 
been started on an addition to the Pine Bluff 
plant of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., to be built 
at an estimated cost of between $40,000 and 
$50,000. The first unit of addition will be in 
operation by April 1, J. M. Sowards, general 
manager, announced today. This-plant will be 
devoted to the manufacture and tréatment of 
fabricated flooring by .a special process to pre- 
vent it from shrinking or expanding in chang- 
ing weather conditions. Mr. Sowards said the 
treatment of flooring to prevent its changing 
size is more or less new in this section. This 
flooring will be manufactured from oak, and 
it is understood that it will be made from 
short oak flooring and will in, ng, way com- 
pete with the regular oak floorimg’for homes 
but will be used principally for store buildings 
and floors now laid with concrete and other 
substitutes for wood. 

A party of. Long-Bell, officials, composed of 
M. B. Nelson, presidént$:*J. D. Tennant, vice 
president; W. L. Prikett, vice ‘president, and 
G. W. Allport, hardwogd supervisor, have 
been here in the interest of the new plant and 
were highly optimistic regarding the output 
of this new product, which is felt will fill a 
long felt need for flooring..that will not 
be subject to weather conditions and moisture. 
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Artistic Wayside Stands of Wood 


I was very much pleased to see in the March 
3 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN such prominence given 
to a really artistic roadside refreshment-stand. 
Anyone who spends much time on the roads of 
this country and who has even a modicum of 
aesthetic sense, is pained by the jarring ex- 
amples of hot dog stands and service stations. 
Scattered here and there one sees some really 
splendid attempts to make these stands and sta- 
tions attractive roadside additions rather than 
eyesores. Inasmuch as wood is the principal 
material used in the building of these un- 
sightly structures, they certainly do not help 
wood to a good name. 

I hope that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
continue to collect illustrations and specifica- 
tions of artistic service stations and stands and 
eventually publish them in pamphlet form. 

I note here and there also a great deal of in- 
terest in playhouses for children. It might be a 
good idea here also to collect specifications and 
pictures of good examples for publication and 
use by the trade.—INnquiry No. 2,115. 





[The foregoing letter comes from Emanuel 
Fritz, Associate Professor of Forestry (Lum- 
bering and Wood Technology) University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. In times past the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has published a num- 
ber of articles, with illustrations, about way- 
side stands as well as ‘about children’s play- 
houses. Additional matter is in the course of 
preparation covering wayside stands. In the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 3, page 40, 
appeared an article entitled “A Summer of 
Delight for a Small Girl” illustrating and de- 
scribing a playhouse for children. 

Undoubtedly these small structures, accord- 
ingly as they are attractive or repulsive, add 
to or detract from the prestige of wood. Aside 
from the increased use of wood in their con- 
struction, they may be utilized to perpetuate 
the good name of wood.—Eniror.] 


Number of Tree Species 
Being one of your subscribers, we feel free 
to ask you the following question which we 
would like you to reply to if you can, giving 
us this information. What is the number of 
species or varieties of wood found in the 


United States, or the number world wide? 
INquIRY No, 2,112. 
[This inquiry comes from Massachusetts. 


The latest information on trees in the United 
States is found in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Miscellaneous Circular 92, 
“Check List of the Forest Trees in the United 
States, Their Names and Ranges,” by the late 
George B. Sudworth. This work, which is a 
revision of an earlier bulletin, was published in 
1927. In his introduction, the author says: 
“After a lapse of 27 years, the necessity of 
issuing a revised edition has become urgent, 
particularly because of the enormous increase 
in our knowledge of North American forest 
trees and their distribution. The number 
of different sorts of trees known has increased 
to 862 species, 228 varieties and 87 hybrids, a 
total of 1,177 different forms of trees, compared 
with 504 species, 80 varieties and 20 hybrids, 
a total of 604 trees enumerated in 1898.” The 
author goes on to say that only 182 of these 
different trees are of special interest, either 
because of their being a source of timber or 
other products, or because of their importance 
in forestry. It is well known, of course, that 
with the increased use of wood and the develop- 
ment of methods of preparing wood for com- 
mercial use, many trees have come into the 
market that formerly were considered of small 
value. Thirty years ago, Mr. Sudworth says, 
a list of the then important forest trees included 
about 100 different species. 

While there are numerous publications listing 
and describing the species of trees of the dif- 
ferent continents and countriés of the world, 


these works overlap and duplicate one another 
to such an extent that it would be a stupendous 
task to collate the information they contain in 
such a manner as to show with any degree of 


accuracy the total number of trees in the 
world. Alexander L. Howard, in his work. 
“Timbers of the World,” includes about 450 
species, a number, it will be seen, but little 
more than one-half the total species in the 
United States alone. In a recent work, “Tim- 
bers of Tropical America,” by Samuel J. 
Record, professor of Forest Products, Yale 
University, and Clayton D. Mell, 75 different 
families of trees are taken up in more or less 
detail and complete descriptions are given of 180 
representative kinds of wood, while there are 
many times that number of shorter descriptions. 

Southern Asia, including the islands off its 
southeastern coast, and Africa, are well known 
sources of timber supply, many species of which 
are peculiar to those regions, but no list is 
readily available to show the number of species 
represented. There are, likewise, other countries 
and continents that would make important con- 
tributions to a list that purported to include all 
the trees of the world.—Enpiror. ] 


Export Lumber Tally Sheet 
We are in need of a supply of export lumber 
tally sheets and shall be glad to know where 
they can be obtained.—INquiry No. 2,116. 


[This inquiry comes from a lumber concern 
in Oklahoma. It is published with the hope 
that it will come to the attention of concerns 
that have these sheets or can give a source of 
supply. The name of the inquirer will be fur- 
nished on request.—EbiTor. ] 


— 


Timbers for Dam Construction 


I read in your paper, also in other Papers, 
where prizes were given for suggestions for the 
use of wood, lumber, timber etc. Now, I have 
read about the bursting of the dam in Califor. 
nia and the loss of nearly 300 lives. Evidently 
the dam was made of concrete. If it was, welj 
and good. But now, even if it should cost g 
few more dollars, what of it? when lives ang 
property are at stake. Reénforce with timbers; 
next (on the inside) to the water they last prac- 
tically forever. Then earthquakes, blasts ete. 
would not cause any too sudden bursts, and not 
drown people like rats in a rat trap. 

This same could apply to bridges, buildings 
etc., that is, put in reénforcements of timbers 
(wood), as timber will spring, bend and may 
then break, but gives some warning when other 
materials do not. 

In the repairing of the dam again could you 
with your efforts among lumbermen have timber 
reénforcements put in? Anyhow, what do you 
think? I am (we are) for lumber, timber. If 
good enough for a prize, I am not so rich that 
I can be too modest. Plain but true.—Inaquiry 
No. 2,114. 


[The foregoing comment comes from New 
Mexico. The suggestion serves to emphasize 
the importance of some of the characteristics 
of wood not possessed by other structural ma- 
terials. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
preservative treatment of wood opens the way 
for the use of timbers in many places where 
flexibility, that is resistance to shock, is a valu- 
able quality in the material used.—Ebrror.] 

Statistics show that there are 2,000,000 
acres of commercial timber in Wisconsin, be- 
sides 5,500,000 acres of farm lots having over 
500,000 acres of saw logs on them. 
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J. Alley & Co., of Whitehall, | which must seem to them much 


Mich., are building a tram road | like old times. 


three miles long with which to + * 


put in 3,000,000 feet of logs 


The White 


Gerrish & Woods are building 


River 
which they have on the skids.| Boom Co. has a force of men 


At a meeting of Chicago re- 
tail lumber dealers last Mon- 
* day, the following resolution 
(Mich.) | Was adopted: “Resolved, That 
we, as lumber dealers of Chi- 
cago and as members of the 


a railroad two miles long over | 


which to move 6,000,000 feet of 
logs to Higgins’ Lake, Mich. 
The track will be laid with a 
12-pound rail and is expected 
to cost $1,000 per mile. 


* * + 


Prices realized during 1877 
at Saginaw, Mich., were too low 
to be remunerative to the pro- 
ducer. The three qualities sold 
during the year at $5, $10 and 
$26 to $5.50, $11 and $28. The 
present outlook for Saginaw 
manufacturers is much better 
as regards prices than a year 
ago. Not more than 40 or, at 
the outside, 50 percent of the 
anticipated log cut of this 
winter has as yet been secured 
and the prospect of increasing 
these figures from now on is 
very poor. This gives the 
holders of stock the assurance 
that there will be an active de- 
mand for it at good prices, 
which already has the effect of 
creating a very firm feeling. 
Dry lumber is now held by 
many at $7, $14 and $30, 


| 





engaged in repairing the flood- 
ing dams on that stream; the 
drive was to start this week. 


* * * 


The foliage of the eucalyptus 
tree has been utilized in Florida 
in the production of a bever- 
age. The leaves are treated the 
same as tea leaves and the 
decoction thus obtained is 
slightly exhilarating, and ex- 
ceedingly beneficial as a pre- 
ventive of attacks of malarial 


fevers. 
* * 


The other day a hemlock tree 
was cut on Baldwin Bros. bush, 
township of Glouchester, Ont., 
measuring across its stump 5 
feet 6 inches. Twelve and a 
half cords of wood were ob- 
tained from it. 

- _ * 


George W. Greene, of Big 
Rapids, Mich., is about to re- 
move to Deadwood, Dakota 
Territory, where he will engage 
in the lumber business if he 
finds matters to his satisfac- 
tion. 


Chicago Lumber Exchange, do 
not desire and will not solicit 
the trade of others besides 
dealers, still, at the same time, 
we reserve the right of selling 
lumber to whomsoever we 
please and that we will not be 
dictated to by the socalled 
Northwestern Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, or other 
associations of similar charac- 
ter, and that we regard their 
claims upon us and their ef- 
forts to dictate to us to whom 
we shall sell as unjust and en- 
tirely impractical, and will not 
accede to them. 
* * + 


The price of common lumber 
at Toledo, Ohio, has been ad- 
vanced $1 per 1,000 feet. At 
Minneapolis the same advance 
occurred during the present 
week, which makes certain 
lengths of common boards $17 
per 1,000. This is fully $5 per 
1,000 feet higher than the same 
stock bought a year ago and 
the situation begins to look 





more encouraging to millmen. 
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Southern Pine Bookings Make Up for Last Week’s Lull 


Average bookings of southern pine made a decided re- 
covery during the week ended March 16, following a lull 
the previous week, and were close to the high point for 
this year, reached during the week ended Jan. 13. This 
is an excellent showing, considering the fact that demand 
in a good many sections of sales territory was held down 
by bad weather, and the present inquiry indicates that 
there should be an early expansion in volume of business, 
as lumber begins to move out of retail yards to building 
jobs. Current orders run largely to mixed cars for filling 
in, and some of them are difficult to fill. With an increas- 
ing proportion of the demand coming from the North and 
East, it is believed that the list of items will be more 
evenly covered. Output continues under the average for 
the preceding three years, while shipments tend to gain 
on cut. The mills reported an average of a million and 
a half feet a unit of unfilled orders on hand March 16. 

Although there was an increase of 0.58 percent in total 
stocks during February, March 1 holdings were only 6.76 
percent larger than the 3-year average, while a statement 
of 114 identical mills showed that their March 1 stocks 
were 2.22 percent less than on the same date last year. 


Arkansas Pine Yard Items More Active; Uppers Slow 


During recent weeks, Arkansas soft pine logging opera- 
tions have been under the handicap of bad weather, but 
larger mills had good log reserves and have been able to 
maintain mill operations at normal rate. The few small 
mills that have timber available are discouraged from pro- 
ducing by the unsatisfactory prices now prevailing. Book- 
ings continue less than production, but there is very little 
being added to mill stocks of most items. There is some 
accumulation of uppers, but the manufacturers believe that 
spring demand will take good care of these at more fa- 
vorable prices than are now offered. Retailers are taking 
a fair amount inch yard items, but not much dimension. 
Car material is a little slow. There is some movement of 
shop items to industrials. 


California Pine Shop Prices Have Been Advanced 


Though production of California pines has been five per- 
cent above normal in the first ten weeks of the year, orders 
have exceeded it by eighty-four percent. The mills have 
had an exceptionally heavy call for uppers, and stocks of 
many items are becoming depleted, so that several plants 
will start sawing earlier this season than they had expected 
to. The best demand appears to be from middle West 
millwork and industrial buyers, and shop has been moving 
to these in good volume, but trade in the eastern States 
has not yet become active, largely because of unfavorable 
weather. In no section of the country do retailers appear 
to be taking more than day to day requirements. Yard 
trade within California is improving. Thick shop in white 
and sugar pine advanced; the rest of the list is steady. 


Fir Trade Retarded by Weather and Rate Changes 


Practically all markets for West Coast woods are a little 
slacker than they were recently. The Atlantic coast States 
have just been pulling through a spell of very bad weather, 
but retailers are again appearing in the market, to find 
quotations advanced to cover increases in intercoastal 
rates. Yard stocks in that territory are low, and there is 
no excess of transit lumber. In the middle West, also, 
bad weather has retarded trade, and some buyers may be 
holding off to take advantage of the proposed 8% cent re- 
duction in railroad rates. California trade is fair and im- 
proving, but a large part of the coastwise lumber fleet is 
still tied up. Offshore buyers are hesitant because of the 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 48 and 49; 








weakening tendency in vessel freights. Log prices are a 
little lower, and some reports from rail territory say that 
there has been a slight softening in lumber prices. 


Lightness of Supplies Keeps Eastern Spruce Steady 

Business in eastern spruce is still quiet, but advancing 
vessel freights on competitive western woods are making 
for an easier competitive situation. Smaller eastern spruce 
mills have been more active recently, and offer a limited 
range of sizes in dimension at $39, but the larger mills are 
sticking to $40 base. There is not much demand for Cana- 
dian random, but supplies of dry stock are so light that 
prices remain firm, and boards also keep steady because of 
scarcity. Lath quotations have receded from the high 
point reached a week or two ago, the 114-inch being ob- 
tainable at $7 and the 15-inch at $7. 


Inland Empire Mill Stocks Being Greatly Reduced 


Though production of Inland Empire pines during the 
first ten weeks of the year was seventy-four percent ot 
normal, compared with forty-eight percent for the corre- 
sponding ten weeks of last year, this year’s bookings have 
exceeded the cut by eighty-four percent, whereas last year 
the excess over the smaller cut was only sixty-three per- 
cent. Dry stocks are none too plentiful, and in general 
prices are being firmly maintained. The best demand so 
far is for factory items, but retailers are beginning to come 
into the market for more yard stock and finish. 


Southern Hardwood Output to Be Further Curtailed 


Reports indicate that the southern hardwood market 
has become highly unsatisfactory to producers. Their 
bookings for the first ten weeks of the year exceeded pro- 
duction by fifteen percent, and shipments exceeded it by 
only six percent, but production for this period was only 
sixty-eight percent of normal, compared with eighty-four 
percent for the corresponding period of last year. Appar- 
ently the holding down of output has not been able to 
prevent a sagging of prices, for smaller operators, in or- 
der to maintain their volume, have been shading quota- 
tions. The large mills are therefore effecting further cur- 
tailment, with the hope that during spring they will be 
able to secure more favorable returns. Automobile plants 
are buying fair amounts for day to day needs, but at low 
prices, while furniture makers are taking very little. In- 
quiries promise early improvement in the call from mill- 
work and flooring plants. Present market conditions en- 
courage overseas buying, but this is not very profitable 
business. 

Average unsold stocks per unit declined 70,000 feet dur- 
ing February. Unfilled orders March 1 covered 20.30 per- 
cent of total and 32.9 percent of dry stock March 1, com- 
pared with percentages of 23.1 and 41 on March 1 last year. 


Northern Hardwood Trade Slack But Output Is Low 


Average bookings per mill per week of northern hard- 
wood producers have averaged about as high since the first 
of the year as in the corresponding period of last year. 
January average was practically the same, February was 
larger than February of last year, but demand so far in 
March has been slacker. March production, however, is 
considerable under the average for last year. Bookings 
for the first ten weeks of the year have covered sixty per- 
cent of the cut, compared with sixty-five percent for the 
same weeks of last year. Automobile demand is fair but 
hardly up to expectations, and there is not much call from 
furniture plants, but building trades interests are begin- 
ning to take larger quantities, both millwork and flooring 
factories buying a greater amount than they were recently. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 78 to 84 
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“TX” Activities Steadily Widen 


Prepare Questionnaire to Promote Remodelin g—Analyze Fire Loss Statistics—Lumber at 


Builders’ Schools—Huge Auditorium Entirely of Wood 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 18.—The en- 
gineers of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association have prepared a questionnaire 
for the use of retail lumbermen in connection 
with problems brought to them concerning the 
remodeling of old dwellings or other buildings. 
This questionnaire is expected to fill the mer- 
chandising gap between the home owner and 
the retail dealer and to assist both in making 
“new homes from old houses.” 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National association; John M. Gibbs, trade 





will be sharply questioned in the analysis. The 
analysis is expected to be useful to lumber- 
men in combating the attempts to restrict the 
use of wood through building code regulation 
by citing fire loss statistics. It will show that 
the actual figures are decidedly in favor of the 
lumber-built dwelling and other wood build- 
ings. 
Fire Insurance Rates in Virginia 


A special commission appointed by Gov. 
Byrd, of Virginia, has just completed an in- 





3. That if the proper basis for estimating 
operating profit or loss were used, it would 
be shown that the insurance companies are 
making more than a reasonable profit. 


4. That in 1926 the insurance companies 
were allowed an increase,in rates which wil] 
cost the policyholders of Virginia over 
$1,000,000 a year, which increase makes their 
operating profit still more unreasonable. 
That these increases should not have been 
granted in many cases and should be re- 
moved as quickly as possible. 
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Join Hands to Promote Use of Lumber 


\ 


St. Louts, Mo., March 20.—A most significant alliance 
between the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and related woodworking and wood-using indus- 
tries on the one hand and the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo on the other was announced here today by 
H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer, Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

For the first time in the history of Hoo-Hoo that 
order will now have a definite place in the merchandising 
of lumber, a codperating and tieing-in closely with the 
National lumber trade extension campaign in all its 
varied activities. 

The plan, endorsed enthusiastically by. lumber manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers, provides that the 
seventy Hoo-Hoo clubs with their 600 officers and more 


Local officers of Hoo-Hoo will serve 


than 12,000 members shall co6perate in every practical 
way with all associations of the industry to promote the 
wider and better use of lumber. The agreement was 
made directly between the order and the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, but includes also the 
cooperating groups of the latter, such as box manufac- 
turers, millwork manufacturers, wood-using industries, 
wholesalers, etc. 

Arrangements for the cooperative program were made 
by Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and Secretary- 
treasurer Isherwood and have been approved by the 
trade extension committee, for the National, and the 
Supreme Nine, for Hoo-Hoo. The plan in substance 
follows: 


as points of contact for the lumber trade 
extension agencies of the industry. 

Hoo-Hoo clubs will be given an op- 
portunity for a broader program of edu- 
cational activities in the interests of 
lumber. 

A portion of the Hoo-Hoo Bulletin 
will be devoted each month to educa- 
tional information about lumber, gath- 
ered by the research departments of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Every Hoo-Hoo will be asked to serve 


as a committee of one, whose obligation 
will be faithfully to preach the gospel of 
wood wherever he goes and to report 
movements in his community detrimental 
to the interests of the products of the 
lumber industry. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association will go on record as endors- 
ing Hoo-Hoo and its activities and will 
urge manufacturers to affiliate with the 
order. 

Representatives of the trade extension 
staff will be made available as speakers 
for Hoo-Hoo club meetings, and engi- 


Says It Is a Happy Alliance 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 20.—In commenting upon 


neers, building code experts. promotion 
men and other technicians will be fur- 
nished by the National manufacturers at 
the call of Hoo-Hoo clubs or officers of 
the Order to promote or defend the in- 
terests of wood required locally. 

The trade extension staff will keep the 
Hoo-Hoo clubs and officers of the order 
supplied with up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion about the products of the industry. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association will give substantial support 
to Hoo-Hoo in extending the order’s lum- 
ber extension activities. 


~ 


the plan for allying the activities of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association with those of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Secretary-manager Wilson 
Compton said: “This is one of the happiest alliances ever 


with Hoo-Hoo, the industry has corralled the active, 
daily participation of 12,000 members in the campaign 
to promote the greater use of wood. It means that lum- 
ber will have offensive and defensive allies on all sides. 
The lumber manufacturers will receive and participate 











formed for the lumber industry. 


Through this tie-in 





in this alliance with enthusiasm.” 











mi 








extension manager, and Walter F. Shaw, man- 
ager of the central division, are scheduled to 
address the Southern Pine Association on the 
closing day of this annual meeting. They 
will outline the progress of the trade exten- 
sion campaign to date, going into detail con- 
cerning all phases of the work. 


Trade extension engineers are preparing an 
analysis of fire loss statistics, which are fre- 
quently advanced by insurance companies as an 
argument for increased rates on wood build- 
ings. The accuracy of the fire loss statistics 


a 





hes 7) 


vestigation of the fire insurance rates in that 
State. The findings of the commission are 
of particular interest to lumber producers and 
dealers. » Among the conclusions and recom- 
mendations emphasis is given to the following 
startling facts: 

1. That the fire insurance companies are 
making large profits and are declaring large 
dividends, 

2. That their method of estimating oper- 
ating profit and loss, called by them “under- 
writing profit and loss,” for rate making pur- 
poses is fallacious. 


Water Penetration Through Masonry Walls 


Folks who live or work behind masonry 
walls on the theory that they are certain to 
be always dry and comfortable would do well 
to read a report of a committee of architects 
and engineers appointed to advise the educa- 
tional authorities of New York City concern- 
ing the city’s public school buildings. The 
committee reported that long continued rains 
will penetrate through masonry walls to a 
sufficient degree to injure mural decorations 
and floors. Its report appears in the February 
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number of the Journal of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. It says in part: 

During the last year it appears that in 
school buildings and in buildings generally 
there has been an unusual amount of water 
penetration through masonry walls sufficient 
to injure mural decorations and damage 
floors. Continued rains will drive water clear 
through soft or porous brick. Sometimes no 
ill results occur even from porous brick, be- 
cause up to the point of saturation the water 
jis held, as in a sponge until it evaporates. 
But while hard brick is better than soft, the 
principal cause of wall leakage is due to por- 
ous and open joints. 


In order to prevent water penetration of 
masonry walls the committee suggested “a well 
laid solid brick 12-inch wall waterproofed in- 
side as an additional precaution against leak- 
age, and then furred with hollow tile to pre- 
vent moisture from condensation, is most de- 
pendable.” 

Further recommendations follow: 

A 4-inch brick facing with hollow tile 
backing may make a satisfactory wall if laid 
with extreme care to insure a real masonry 
bond (not dependent upon metal ties) and to 
insure solid joints. But considering the spe- 
cial supervision necessary, we would not 
recommend 4-inch face brick. The use of 8- 
inch brick with hollow backer tile is far 
preferable although it means three kinds of 
prick and tile on the scaffold. If backer tile 
are used, we recommend that it be coated 
on the inner face of wall with two coats of 
semi-mastic high-grade waterproofing. 


Kansas Builders’ Schools 


Announcement is made that lumber will be 
represented in the “builders’ schools” which 
Walter G. Ward, extension architect of the de- 
partment of rural engineering, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, will hold this year in 


National Plans Details of 


The decision to introduce national trade- 
marking of lumber was the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the two-day session of the executive 
committee of the trade extension committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
March 15 and 16, bringing to a close a week 
of important conferences on trade extension, 
a report of which appeared on pages 34, 35 and 
53 of the March 17 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

Following the request made by the directors 
of the National association, the trade extension 
executive committee decided to embark on one 
of the most forward looking programs ever 
undertaken by an American trade association. 
The National trade-mark is to be combined 
with the regional grade-marks of lumber 
shipped for domestic consumption, the National 
trade-mark signifying (1) American standard 
lumber; (2) dryness; (3) superior precision, 
uniformity and -dependability of manufacture, 
refinement and grading, and (4) financial guar- 
anty of correctness of brand in the case of 
dry lumber, in original form and condition as 
shipped. This covers ordinary retail yard stock 
shipped to retail dealers, and to railroad, in- 
dustrial and other standard stock shipped di- 
rectly to the purchaser. 

Other advantages of the symbol will be the 
convenient means of identifying lumber con- 
forming to the specifications set forth in ad- 
vertising. Reinspection service will be available 
at any time on trade-marked and grade-marked 
lumber in its original form and condition. Re- 
tail yard stock that conforms to conditions set 
forth above is to be branded with the National 
trade-mark and the regional grade-mark. Struc- 
tural timbers for industrial use and railroad 
lumber are to be similarly branded. The Na- 
tional trade-mark is to be available only for the 
use of subscribers to the National trade exten- 
sion campaign, and financial guaranty is to be 
limited only to their lumber when grade-marked 
and trade-marked. 


42 counties of that State. Interested farmers 
are welcome to attend these meetings, but it 
should be noted that they are primarily for 
dealers and mechanics. C. B. Green, engineer 
of the central division, has been invited to co- 
operate in this year’s program and assist in 
making plans for lumber’s representation in 
the contemplated five-year program of the de- 
partment of rural engineering. In a future 
program the topic “Selection and Use of Lum- 
ber,” to be presented by a representative of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
is included. : 

A. C. Horner, manager of the western divi~ 
sion, who attended the series of meetings in 
Chicago last week, arrived here today to con- 
fer with headquarters staff members. 

Staff Acquisitions 

Charles R. French, for the last two years 
in charge of the advertising production depart- 
ment of the Shelby Salesbook Co., Shelby, 
Ohio, has joined the staff at headquarters as 
assistant to the advertising manager. Mr. 
French has had both newspaper and advertising 
experience. During the last two years he 
wrote and produced all the folders, broadsides 
and catalogs of the Shelby company. He like- 
wise handled the direct mail advertising and 
edited the house organ of the company. 

Another staff acquisition is Frank Connolly, 
long engaged in newspaper and publicity work 
here. Mr. Connolly has joined the publicity 
staff of the National association. He was 
formerly connected with the industrial survey 
and research service of this city and in addi- 
tion to his newspaper work has done con- 
siderable writing on industrial subjects. 


Auditorium Constructed Entirely of Wood 


_ When_ the delegates to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention arrive in Houston, Tex.. 


According to present plans, the National 
trade-mark will be available to subscribers 
under license and by a suitable protective agree- 
ment with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which in making reparation for 
claims under the ‘guaranty will act as special 
agent for the mill concerned, the association 
to be reimbursed for all proper disbursements. 
Liability is to be determined by official associa- 
tion inspection or reinspection, and that determi- 
nation is to be final. Manufacturers, distrib- 
uters and consumers are urged by the executive 
committee to support this program, and each 
subscriber to the trade extension fund is re- 
quested to advise the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association before May 1 the extent 
to which it will be able to furnish marked lum- 
ber in accordance with this program. 


Main Divisions of 1928 Budget 


A large part of the Thursday and Friday’s 
sessions’ was devoted to the discussion of the 
trade-marking proposal. The adoption of the 
1928 budget aggregating $943,000 was another 
feature of the meeting, provision being made 
for the following activities: 

Commercial research ......... $ 14,000 


Laboratory research ......... 37,555 
Publications (promotion) 29,000 
Exhibits (promotion)........ 8,300 
Administration, field research 
re 310,000 
I os ia ccd eens 80,000 


Publicity, including all forms 
ee eee 360,000 
Miscellaneous, 


serve 95,000 


Consideration was given by the committee to 
the question of the present and future adver- 
tising program, and it was decided to canvass 
the problem of future agency relations and 
the general structure of the advertising en- 
deavor between now and the next meeting, 
about May 1. An item of $45,000 in the ad- 
vertising budget was transferred from the deal- 
ers’ cooperation bracket to the National adver- 








they will find a new auditorium, the largest 
ever built in the South, constructed entirely of 
wood, dedicated to-their important activities. 

The Houston auditorium will have a seat- 
ing capacity of 20,000. Covering 80,000 square 
feet of floor space, the building will exceed in 
capacity the Convention Hall in Kansas City, 
where the Republicans will gather for their 
1928 conclave. 

Details of construction of the Houston audi- 
torium were announced today through the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
The center span of the structure is 120 feet 
in width by 326 feet in length, with a span on 
each side 76 feet in width by 285 feet in length. 

The span is to be built of wood without a 
truss, of what is known as the Lamella type 
of construction. The lamellas—specially shaped 
pieces of lumber—are made of longleaf yel- 
low pine taken from the forests of Texas and 
are bolted together to make a beautifully arched 
span, allowing free and unobstructed vision 
from almost every angle of the building. 

From floor to dome in’ the center of the 
building the height is 58 feet. There are only 
twelve columns inside the entire structure. 
They are between the inner and outer spans 
and are made of 14x14 longleaf yellow pine 
38 feet in length. 

The structure is being built by the Lamella 
Trussless Roof Co., of Houston, one of John 
Henry Kirby’s business enterprises, and the 
material is being supplied by the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co. 

The Houston people are very strong for 
lamella construction and say that wood can 
compete very satisfactorily with steel in build- 
ings of this type. During the last year and 
a half lamella type buildings as large as 1,300,- 
000 square feet in floor space have been con- 
structed. 


Guaranty 


tising fund. The decision to embark upon Na- 
tional trade-marking gives a new bent to ad- 
vertising plans and makes it injudicious, in the 
opinion of the committee, to commit itself to 
any advertising beyond approved schedules 
which contemplate the expenditure of $104,000 
in forty-eight agricultural, trade, technical and 
professional publications. 


Joint Box Promotion Program 


The box promotion program to be undertaken 
jointly by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the National Association of 
Wooden Box Manufacturers provides that: 
(1) A committee of two from each association 
is to determine fundamentals; (2) the direct 
responsibility for carrying out the joint box 
program is placed upon the general officers of 
the National trade extension committee, and im- 
mediately upon the trade extension manager 
and the director of publicity; (3) Paul L. 
Grady, secretary of the box association, is to 
be manager of the box department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The special committee of four appointed at 
Thursday morning’s session to pick out the best 
slogans reported its decision as to the seven 
major prizes and the fifty State and other 
regional prizes, but urged that no announcement 
be made until the Washington staff had had 
an opportunity to review the report and pre- 
pare a public announcement with care and in 
appropriate form. It was reported that the 
committee had made a thorough examination 
of the data before it, and was guided entirely 
by its own conceptions of standards of merit. 

Every member of the executive committee of 
the National trade extension committee was 


present or represented by proxy at the sessions 
at which H. B. Hewes, of Jeanerette, La., and 
A. Trieschmann, of Chicago, alternated in pre- 
siding, and it was remarked that rarely has a 
iarge committee of an industrial association 
despatched business with such promptness com- 
bined with close attention. 
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The Good That Comes From Conventions 


Intelligent Salesmanship Stressed as Necessary to Meet the.Constant 
Changes in the Public’s Desires and Attitudes 


Now that the convention season is over, 
except for a few of the late comers, a good 
many dealers and all the secretaries are try- 
ing to estimate what these gatherings have 
accomplished. How many retailers would 
you guess have been present at these meet- 
ings in 1928? This department doesn’t 
know. More than 2,000 attended the North- 
western, held in Minneapolis. There are 
supposed to be about 23,000 retail yards in 
the United States. Do you suppose that halt 
of them were represented at State and re 
gional conventions? How much do you 
suppose attendance cost? We've heard it 
estimated that, including what each visitor 
spent, the time lost from business and that 
part of association dues spent for speakers 
and entertainment, the figure approaches a 
million dollars. Whether that estimate is 
nearly accurate or not, we do not know. 
But there must have been a very large out- 
lay of actual cash. 

Well, what do we.get out of this expendi- 
ture? Has the season been worth what it 
cost? Don’t give us an off-hand answer. 
We'd really like to know; and an off-hand 
answer, well, it’s just an off-hand answer, 
and retailers are learning the dangers of 
guessing where investment is involved. We 
can’t imagine cost accounting of sufficient 
accuracy to make up an exact balance sheet 
of expenditures and returns in this depart- 
ment of our business; but we’d like to sug- 
gest a few items that we think ought to be 
included in any such attempt. 


Most of us, I suppose, would put first on 
the list those specific ideas and methods we 
picked up for improving our own routine 
of business; stock keeping, delivery, collec- 
tions, sales and the like. A year ago at the 
close of a certain convention a dealer told 
us it had been a grand meeting. “I picked 
up some ideas,” he said, “that I know will 
help me sell a lot more stuff this year.” He 
went home, increased his volume by one- 
fifth and made less net profit out of if than 
he had made the year before. So he puts 
down that part of his convention experience 
in the debit column. Other dealers attended 
the same convention and went home with 
the idea that in a cash balance of the year’s 
business the item of net profit and not vol- 
ume is the important item. Somebody got 
the wrong answer. 


Useful Functions of Conventions 


A good many of us are in the habit of 
judging conventions, if we judge them at all, 
by this matter of the number and value of 
the ideas which we can put to practical use 
in our yards. This is important, and of 
course the meetings ought to perform such 
services for us. But we make something of 
a mistake if we think this is the total of 
their useful functions. If the lumber: busi- 
ness were as fixed and stable as we're told 


agriculture was for some thousands of 
years, we might measure convention values 
in this way. Your great-grandfather, if he 
was a farmer, probably used the same sort 
of sickle for cutting his wheat that Boaz 
used in the days when Ruth, the Moabitess, 
gleaned in his fields. Threshing and win- 
nowing of grain was done substantially the 
same way a hundred years ago that it was 
done two or three thousand years ago. If 
we can imagine a farmers’ convention dur- 
ing this long period, the men in attendance 
would doubtless have discussed the ways of 











TTENDANCE at conventions 

costs time and money, which 
is well spent by those lumbermen 
who recognize the value of knowl-— 
edge and good ideas that emanate 
from such gatherings. Merchan- 
dising methods in every line of 
business are changing rapidly .and 
ideas that were practicable a few 
years ago can not be profitably 
used now. Associations hold con- 
ventions to bring together men 
who want to exchange profitable 
ideas and to apply tested methods 
in their home towns. The live 
lumberman never regrets attend- 
ing a convention of his district or 
State association; he knows it pays. 











using sickle and flail, and different methods 
would have been illustrated in a big con- 
test. And any farmer who, failed to learn 
an improved technique in these matters 
might well have considered that, for him, 
the meeting was a failure. 


But Things Change 


But our industry has no such stable basis. 
All industries in these days have to fit their 
services to the habits and desires and capac- 
ities of the public. These things change. 
In fact, this change is speeded beyond any- 
thing you or I have ever seen before; and 


because of this speedy change every indus-. 


try has to be constantly rebuilt. Have you 
noticed that those industries that have 
lagged behind with this internal remodeling 
campaign are frequently the ones to find 
themselves confronted with a crisis? Count 
up the number of national campaigns that 
are being conducted by entire industries to 
regain lost ground. You may say that these 
are advertising campaigns to remind the 


public of available services. But from where 
we sit, in our tree, these campaigns seem to 
run deeper than that. Advertising is a 
fierce white light of pitiless publicity, such 
as we heard about during the late war, when 
this light is turned upon an industry and 
the public is invited to look, that is a crit- 
ical time. If there isn’t anything worth see- 
ing, the light had better never have been 
turned on. Without exception, so far as we 
are aware, there has been an overhauling of 
services and a new adjustment to public 
needs before any successful national cam- 
paign has been presented to the public. Not 
infrequently this preparation has been as 
valuable to the industry as the subsequent 
advertising has been. 


These changes in public desires and at- 
titudes, which an industry must meet with 
new adjustments, are constantly going on. 
During the last 23 years, we are told, some 
565 makes of passenger automobiles have 
been put onto the market. At present only 
about 35 kinds are being marketed. If we 
could get to the bottom of this story of the 
failure of more than 500 kinds of cars to 
make the grade, it’s an easy guess that we'd 
discover more than a neglect to keep books 
accurately or to keep a check on stock parts. 
As a matter of fact the motor industry has 
been repeatedly rebuilt. The motor car was 
and still is a new factor in American life. 
No one knew just how it would fit in. Rules 
of preduction, of factory organization, of 
use of labor, of design, of advertising and 
marketing have been changed again and 
again. It doesn’t follow that these rules 
never were right. The motor industry is 
now one of the biggest and most successful 
in American life; but it doesn’t take a wise 
man to tell that the accepted methods that 
work wonders in 1928 might well have 
worked ruin if applied in 1918. Buying 
habits, earning capacity, standards of living, 
better highways, these and scores of other 
things shift from year to year; and the mo- 
tor industry has built itself up to its pres- 
ent position and power by anticipating these 
changes when it could or recognizing them 
when they appeared. One convention 
speaker said a motor magnate had told him 
the car of ten years from now and the 
methods of making and selling it will be 
as different from those of the present as our 
own new cars which we admire so much are 
different from those of 15 or 20 years ago. 

Even those industries which seem to have 
perfected their goods and services so mar- 
vellously are constantly working for better 
designs, for more productive relationships 
with the public. Experiments are going on 
now for the purpose of producing electric 
current for farms at low prices and with 
high standards of efficiency. When that 
comes about, it isn’t going to do the manu- 
facturers of kerosene lamps much good that 
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all along they knew their costs and allowed 
no leaks to start in their selling routine. 


Conventions Keep Dealers Alive 


Retail lumber conventions are not the 
only factors that are serving to keep our in- 
dustry as a whole in tune with changing so- 
cial conditions and buying habits. Research 
is in progress, and this research promises to 
be of the greatest value. But in the mean- 
time these conventions can and do serve to 
keep individual dealers alive to the possi- 
bilities of studying the public and hitting 
upon ways of fitting lumber to changing 
needs. Better routine methods? Surely. 
All of us can improve those things to our 
own benefit. But that isn’t enough. If we 
go only that far we'll be like a blacksmith 
who is busy in improving a hand sickle 
when reapers are already on the market. 

It doesn’t follow that every proposed 
change or business innovation is going to 
be an improvement. It’s easy to get into 
the frame of mind where all old 


the subject matter discussed can get a 
greater amount of value from them. 

One of the emerging policies of business 
that came out very clearly during this con- 
vention season is the new salesmanship. 
All of us can remember when the go-getter, 
strong-arm salesman was the high card in 
the selling world. It was his job to unload 
a given amount of stuff in a given length 
of time. You still encounter him now and 
then in specialty lines. He comes to your 
town and overwhelms you, or tries to, with 
“psychology,” with high-power sales talk. 
He talks about the wonders and glories of 
his company; and if you ask how you are to 
fit all these miracles into your humble busi- 
ness he waves that aside as unimportant 
and self operative. His product is so ir- 
resistible that people will line up to buy 
it. All you need to do is to mention down 


at the post office that you have it, and the’ 


crowd will come. If you refuse to fall, and 
in these days you usually do refuse to fall, 







character as a servant of the customer and 
not as an exploiter of the buyer.” You like 
that attitude when a salesman comes to see 
you. Maybe your customer would like it, 
too, when you go to see him. 

If you’re still a little suspicious of this 
kind of selling when it is practiced on you, 
perhaps it’s because this attitude is new. 
You’ve long been accustomed to the other 
kind; and you still wonder if this is a new 
trick to unload a lot of stuff that will prove 
a white elephant when it gets into thé yard. 
It seems too good to be true that the manu- 
facturer really is in earnest in his desire to 
see his success in your success. Remember 
this feeling when your customers show a 
similar reluctance and suspicion when you 
try to help solve their problems. 


Modern Tendency of Selling 


Let’s not be misunderstood about this 
thing. There is still a place and probably a 
large one for the old-fashioned kind of lum- 

ber retailing that carries an av- 





and familiar processes and busi- 
ness relationships are suspected 
of being bad. We've had to con- 
tend with that feeling on the 
part of some customers. How 
is a person to know, then, 
whether an innovation is good 
or bad? Experience is one way, 
but it’s expensive. President 
Lowell, of Harvard, has described 
business as the “oldest of the 
arts and the newest of the pro- 
fessions.” The Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Adminis- 
tration is conducting a special 
session this summer for business 
executives. The announcement 
says, “Actual business problems 
will furnish the basis for dis- 
cussion in all courses and the 
aim of each course will be to help 
a student to deduce underlying 
economic and business principles 
from the daily experience of 
business.” Knowing those “un- 
derlying economic and business 
principles” is what turns busi- 
ness into a _ profession. Not 
many lumbermen can or would 
want to go to Harvard to learn 
these things. Well,-Harvard has 
no corner on them. A dealer 
can make a fair start in this 





summer, have been utilized in making office furniture. 
an artist, is shown in Col. Grant’s office with some of the furniture thus 


erage stock of lumber and waits 
for customers to come in. That 








Some of the old longleaf pine planks, which were formerly part of the 
roof of the White House and removed during the remodeling last 


made 


Frank Owen, 


place isn’t in every town; and 
sometimes where there is a place 
for it in a town it ought to be 
supplemented by another yard 
offering a quality service of a 
modern kind. There are people 
who know exactly what they 
want. They are not interested 
in “service” in the modern sense. 
Sometimes it’s because they 
don’t know what it is, some 
times they really don’t need it. 
This kind of a yard is a ware- 
housing proposition and ought 
to be operated frankly for what 
it is. No one who has thought 
about the subject will deny this 
dealer his place where he really 
fits. His own personal danger 
lies in the fact that the tendency 
is steadily away from his type 
of selling. 

Building is less and less sim- 
ple. New ways of building, new 
materials, new methods of using 
well known materials are con- 
stantly being brought out. This 
knowledge naturally Gomes first 
to the lumber dealer. If he ig- 
nores and represses it, presently 
it will come through other chan- 








study at his lumber convention. 

It often occurs to us to wonder how many 
retailers have read the reports of conven- 
tions they did not attend. Parts of those 
reports are necessarily routine. You don’t 
care who were appointed to committees or 
what the entertainment was. But we are 
convinced that -every convention report, if 
read with discrimination, will aid in filling 
out the big picture of the relation of lumber 
retailing to the public. And let the Realm 
suggest a fact. These reports are being read 
with care by people who are not in the re- 
tail lumber business. In the first place, 
manufacturers and wholesalers read them 
so that they may feel the pulse of retailing. 
You are their customers; and how you are 
feeling and what you are planning and the 
things you are discussing are of vital impor- 
tance to them. And then these reports are 
read by people who hope to go over your 
heads and sell direct to your customers. If 
these shrewd people can draw usable infor- 
Mation from the stories of the conventions, 
surely we who are directly concerned with 





he goes out and sells half a dozen jobs, 
brings the signed orders in and tells you 
with a thinly veiled threat that you can buy 
or he’ll make the filling station man an 
agent. That, with infinite variations, is 
strong-arm salesmanship. And that brand 
of salesmanship is out. It is as passé as 
long-legged underwear at Wellesley. 


Present Day Salesmanship 


The salesman who is getting attention 
now is the man who comes in and says, “Let 
us help you solve your problem. We've 
thought much about this matter, and we 
believe our knowledge and your local ex- 
perience together can take the difficulties 
out of the business of serving the public.” 
“The modern salesman,” says W. S. Hovey, 
president of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., “not 
only takes the part of fhe customer in his 
dealings with the manufacturer, but he sees 
to it that the manufacturer obeys the cus- 
tomer’s commands. True, he represents the 
firm from which he draws his salary or 
commissions, but he represents it in its true 


hels to his customers; and then 
instead of knowing exactly what material 
they want they will be asking for informa- 
tion and advice about these new ideas. If 
the dealer sticks to his old principles he 
finds himself taking precisely the attitude 
of the strong-arm salesman, though he may 
not use the latter’s methods. His interest 
is in his own goods and in unloading them 
on the customer regardless of the latter’s 
special needs. At that point he and his cus- 
tomers will begin to part company, just as 
you parted company, just as you parted com- 
pany with the wholesaler’s representative 
who tried to force his stuff onto you when 
it didn’t fit into your merchandising scheme. 
One of the big ideas of the recent con- 
vention season has been “intelligent sales- 
manship.” Enough has been said at the 
various meetings on this subject, if it is 
digested and applied with common sense to 
local problems, to set the retail lumber 
world far ahead in the big job of remodel- 
ing itself to fit a changing world. Cash in 
now on the methods and ideas presented at 
the last convention. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 


Bring What You Can = Take What You Need 


If two men swap Dollars neither profits — but if they swap Ideas both profit 














A Bulletin Board for Odd Jobs 

In most cases the difference between a yard 
that is kept clean, picked-up and in good re- 
pair throughout, and one that gives the impres- 
sion of being neglected and “run down at the 
heel,” lies in the fact that in the first instance 
some sort of a record and follow-up of odd 
jobs that need to be done is maintained, 
whereas in the latter, memory and luck are de- 
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A bulletin board that gets odd jobs done 


pended on to get the necessary things done. 
Usually memory fails and luck falls down 
on the job, so that things go from bad to 
worse. 

A plan to prevent this, adopted by the Reams 
Lumber Co., Middlesboro, Ky., has everything 
to commend it. By means of an ordinary 
blackboard of good size, odd jobs are quickly 
and conveniently chalked down, and kept 
prominently in view until they have been at- 
tended to, when the memos are erased so that 
only live jobs stare the employees in the face 
as they go about their tasks. Concerning this 
plan and its effectiveness W. H. Reams, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company, said to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

“Every manager in his trips about the yard 
frequently sees some part of the sheds or other 
equipment that needs repairing, some lumber 
that needs to be restacked or rebundled, or 
some other job that should have early atten- 
tion. Our experience has ‘been that if we wait 
until some other day to attend to these matters, 
it very frequently happens that when that day 
comes, we either will have forgotten it, or the 
yardmen are busy with something else. 

“Neglect in these small things may many 
times result in loss of a sale, damage to sheds 
or material, or injury to some employee. If 
the matter is called to the attention of the yard 
boss, he may get it done—in time, but our ex- 
perience has shown us that a regular system 
gets much better results than haphazard meth- 
ods. We noticed, also, that our yard and de- 
livery men frequently had spare time that 
usually was spent in idleness or in some work 
that did not need to be done just then. 

“So after thinking over the matter, we hit 
upon this solution. We had a large blackboard 


placed in a conspicuous position in our ware- 
house, lettered at the top ‘Spare Minute Jobs.’ 
On this board the manager or yard boss writes 
the jobs that need to be done, as they come to 
his attention, and the memo stays there until 
the job is completed. It really is surprising the 
number of odd jobs that the men can handle 
under this plan without in any way impairing 
their efficiency as regards their regular work. 
It is simply a matter of utilizing spare time tu 
hest advantage. Even a few minutes sometimes 
is long enough to get some little thing done, 
the dack of which may have been more or less 
of a hindrance. It often is simply a practical 
application of the old adage ‘a stitch in time 
saves nine.’ ”’ 
*saaaaaaaaaae 


Makes Easy Terms on Farm Buildings 


The Panhandle Lumber Co., which operates 
a line of yards, with headquarters at Amarillo, 
Tex., helps its customers finance the construc- 
tion of modern buildings needed for improved 
poultry raising and dairy farming, but does 
not especially advertise this service, for 
reasons stated by J. E. Hill, general manager, 
as follows: 

“The plan we are now following is to offer 
to carry improvements of this kind for twelve 
months, to be paid out by twelve equal monthly 
payments, but we do this only in a private way 
as the customers show an interest. We find 
that the word passes around from one customer 
to another, and we are not embarrassed in 
case we are unable to handle a deal put up to 
us, as we would be if it were generally ad- 
vertised as an open proposition. As a matter 
of fact, we find that our customers are as a 
rule very slow to obligate themselves until 
they know definitely how they can pay.” 


Remember Names of Customers 


Here is a short “tip” but a mighty good one, 
sent in this ‘week by Albert Stacy, manager 
Bassett Lumber Co., Douglas, Ariz., as fol- 
lows: 


“This is not new, but it helps: We try 
to remember the name of every person who 
comes into the office, and then call him by 
his name the next time he comes in.” 


You, Mr. Dealer, know that when you are 
stopping at a hotel for the first or second time, 
and the desk clerk courteously calls you by 
name, it makes you have a kindly feeling to- 
ward the whole institution, and you are a whole 
lot more likely to stop at that hotel again than 
you would be if your existence as an individual 
Was never recognized by anyone connected with 
it. That same principle applies in your busi- 
ness. A memory for faces and names, and the 
faculty of hitching the two together, is a gift 
worth cultivating. 


Conveyor Is a Big Labor Saver 


Recently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asked 
John T. McBroom, of the Mackemer & Mc- 
Broom Lumber & Coal Co., Watseka, Ill., what 
new plan the company had put in operation 
lately for saving labor or reducing costs. 

Mr. McBroom promptly replied that the best 
thing they had done along that line was the 
installation of a lumber conveyor of the gravity 
type, manufactured by the Standard Conveyor 
Co., North St. Paul, Minn. 

“This device,” said Mr. McBroom, “with its 
200 feet of gravity rollers extending from the 
switch track to the bins, has proved a great 





lumberman of Ironton, Mo.: 


debtor and the amount due. 


not come in.” 





This Week’s 


Keeps “Slow Ones” Always in Sight 


Here is a worthwhile collection idea, sent in by A. P. Crow, retail 


“When sending out statements the first of each month, I make a 
list of all accounts that need special attention, showing the name of 
This list I keep before me in a place 
where I am bound to see it each day. Thus it is a constant re- 
minder to keep pounding away on them all through the month, if 
necessary. When the account is balanced, or a substantial payment 
is made, I draw a line through the item. By keeping constantly 
after the names on this list I generally have about seven accounts 
out of a total of thirty, or thereabouts, crossed off by the last of 
the month. In case I grant a debtor additional time, by noting the 
date that the payment should be made opposite his name I am re- 
minded to get after him promptly on that date if the money does 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 


Timely Tip 
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time and labor saver. In fact, with it two men 
can handle as much lumber in ten hours as 
four men could do in twice that length of time 
without its aid.” 


Observes Fifty-ninth Anniversary 


CincINNATI, Onto, March 19.—It is not 
often that an entire eight-page section of a 
metropolitan daily newspaper is devoted to a 
single lumber concern, but this can be said of 
the John B. Doppes’ Sons Lumber Co. of this 
city, as the Saturday, March 17, issue of the 
Commercial-Tribune carried a section entitled 
“Doppes’ Lumber Section,” which was devoted 
entirely to the history, growth and present ac- 
tivities of the above company, which enjoys the 
distinction of being the oldest lumber yard in 
Ihio. 

The occasion for this unusual publicity was 
the fact that on that day the company cele- 
brated its fifty-ninth anniversary. The special 
edition carried numerous illustrations showing 
the firm’s offices and plant, pictures of the 
founder and the present principals as well as 
of quite a number of the leading employees, 
while the reading space was devoted to ar- 
ticles pertaining to the important place which 








home and your barns. Our business is to 
supply you with anything and everything 
you may need in building materials, hard- 
ware and farming implements, or to build 
for you complete a home or barn. And re- 
member, you will get “just what you want, 
just when you want it.” 
Will you ‘phone us at 31 or 73? 

order will have our very best attention. 


Your 


“We have endeavored to impart a touch of 
spring to this letter,” said Porter H. Nunnelly, 
“with the thought that we may thus persuade 
some of the recipients to call on us when in 
need of the many items we handle that are 
particularly seasonable for spring work.” 


Occupies Commodious New Offices 


ScottspLuFF, Nes., March 19.—The Carr & 
Neff Lumber Co., which operates yards at 
Scottsbluff, Mitchell, Northport and Bridge- 
port, with headquarters here, is now very com- 
fortably located in its commodious new two- 
story brick office building, which is one of the 
Lest arranged and most modern business struc- 
tures of the city. 

The lumber company occupies the ground 
floor, the front part of which is used as office 

and display room for 








New. home of Carr & Neff Lumber Co., 


the Doppes company fills in the lumber and 
building industry of the city. 

A number of important manufacturing con- 
cerns, as well as local firms, affiliated with 
lumber and building interests, extended their 
congratulations in the form of display adver- 
tisements featuring the long and honorable 
business history of the J. B. Doppes’ Sens 
Lumber Co. 


Overhead Nearly 50 Percent of Cost 


The cost committee of the Philadelphia 2x3 
Club, an organization of retail lumbermen who 
do business over the counter with community 
carpenters and repair contractors, has com- 
pleted a survey which shows that the average 
overhead of the members reporting was 49.78 
percent of the cost of the goods sold. The 
report shows that the members are reducing 
their business costs considerably, as the 1926 
figures indicated a 62 percent overhead. The 
cost committee this year consisted of J. Ed- 
ward Smith, jr., chairman, Fred Jones and 
Albert Shull. 


“Going After” Spring Business 


_Now that spring is officially with us, it is 
time to be pushing those lines of merchandise 
that in some special way are connected with 
this season of the year. Advertising, circular 
letters, personal solicitation, and other forms 
ot sales approach should, so far as may be 
practicable, be based upon that idea. By way 
of illustration, here is a “spring breeze” wafted 
by the G. H. Nunnelley Co., Georgetown, Ky., 
in the form of a circular letter being mailed 
this week to the firm’s farm customers and 
prospects: 


No, we are not druggists and have no 


spring tonic or other medicine to offer you, 
but just the same we are springtime special- 
ists in helping you forget the long winter 
and “fix up” for spring. 

It’s farming implement time, it’s building 
time, it’s painting time, it’s wire fencing 
time, it’s time for the little repairs on your 


Scottsbluff, Neb. 


the Scottsbluff yard, 
while the rear part is 
used for the general 
office supervising all 
the yards. This floor is 
equi pped with two 
vaults and a dressing 
room and shower bath 
for employees is lo- 
cated in the rear part, 
with a separate en- 
trance direct from the 
yard. The finish, fix- 
tures and stairway are 
13/16-inch oak in nat- 
ural color. 

The second floor is 
divided into six fine, light offices, which are 
rented to various firms and individuals. Access 
to the second floor is by separate entrance so 
that the tenants do not interfere in any way 
with the lumber offices. 

The basement space is largely used for stor- 
age of surplus stock of paint and oil. The 
modern heating plant is located in one corner, 
with coal bin adjacent, but under the sidewalk, 
thus economizing space. 

J. M. Carr and H. W. Neff came to Scotts- 
bluff 27 years ago, buying three lots at that 
time. Since then they have purchased the 
entire block on which the lumber yard is 
located, with the exception of one lot. During 
their years of residence in this city both of 
these gentlemen have been identified with 
every movement for civic betterment, and have 
been honored by their fellow citizens with 
various public offices. 


Builds Auxiliary Service Store 


SpoKANE, WasuH., March 17.—A building 
material auxiliary service store is being erected 
at Ninth Avenue, west of Grand, by the Mon- 
roe Street Lumber Co. Herman QO. Schu- 
macher, president, has purchased three large 
lots with a frontage of 150 feet and extending 
back 550 feet. 

According to Mr. Schumacher approximately 
20,000 will be invested in the ground, build- 
ings and landscaping. The buildings will be 
of artistic design and attractive. All. will be 
frame. The office building will be 32 by 60 
feet. with plate glass for display purposes. 

The ground will be attractively landscaped. 
A large driveway will permit customers to take 
their cars into the yard to make purchases. 
Pick-up lumber, paint and builders’ hardware 
will be stocked. A fuel sales office will also 
be maintained. 

The reason for the company building this 
branch establishment is to relieve the main yard 
at Boone and Monroe streets, according to 





Mr. Schumacher. The main yard will fill the 
larger orders, but orders of any kind will be 
handled at both places. 

For the last year Mr. Schumacher has man- 
aged the Home Sash & Manufacturing Co. 
plant at East 2930 Mission Avenue, employing 
85 men. Window frames and sash for the east- 
ern trade are produced. He said the demand 
has increased beyond expectations and that 
1928 will be a year of heavy output for this 
factory. 


Establishes New Yard 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., March 19.—A new retail 
lumber yard being started at this place is the 
Wright Lumber & Material Co., which has been 
put in by Charles N. Wright, who for the last 
twelve years has been a yard manager for the 
La Crosse Lumber Co., at Louisiana, Mo. For 
the last five years Mr. Wright has been in 
charge of this company’s Jacksonville yard, 
which is the largest in the line. 


This Week's 
AD-IDEA 


ADVERTISING SLOGANS 


The subject of slogans is one of perennial 
interest to advertisers. Everyone hopes to hit 
upon a “million-dollar” slogan like: “It Floats” ; 
“Eventually—Why Not Now?”; “You Press 
the Button, We Do the Rest,” and others that 
through reiteration have become immensely 
valuable. 














Some good slogans, too, have been brought 
out in the lumber business, both manufactur- 
ing and retail, Many of these have been 
printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
time to time, but it is doubtful whether this 
or any other trade journal has ever printed in 
a single issue so many retail lumber slogans 
as appear this week in connection with a sum- 
mary of the results from a questionnaire sent 
out by the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association some months ago, the returns from 
which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had the priv- 
ilege of analyzing and tabulating for the ben- 
efit of its readers—a number of important fields 
of retail operation being covered thereby, 
although this week’s article deals with slogans 
only. 

It is relevant in this connection to note that 
it is hardly ethical for one dealer to appro- 
priate another’s slogan, especially where their 
trade territories overlap. Where sufficient dis- 
tance intervenes so that the element of com- 
petition does not enter, dealers usually interpose 
no objection to adoption of their slogans, pro- 
vided permission is asked. But under no cir- 
cumstances should another’s slogan be used 
without definite permission. Failure to observe 
this rule sometimes leads to unpleasant feelings 
between dealers. For example, there is upon 
the writer’s desk at this moment a letter from 
a retail lumberman protesting because other 
dealers have appropriated his slogan, which 
he has used since 1901. He says in part: 

“Many of the people who are using it have 
written us and asked for permission, but others 
have grabbed it off without acknowledgment 
of any sort, and that is what makes us sore.” 

Moral: Don’t swipe the other fellow’s slo- 
gan. Either get his permission to use it or 
coin a better one yourself. 


Another Ad-Idea Next Week 
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Points Way to Bigger Profits for Farmers 


T exas Lumbermen Report Results of Recent Educational Campaign for Better Farming, 
Diversification, Improved Live Stock and Poultry 


Farm leaks, losses and sacrifice of potential profits result from many 
causes. These can mainly be traced to soil deterioration, inadequate 
preparation of the ground for planting, impure seed, insect pests, plant 
diseases, inadequate or badly designed farm buildings, improper crop 
rotation and inefficient marketing. 

It is not to be expected that these difficulties can be overcome in 
every instance, but it has been demonstrated that by concerted action 
on the part of those interested in improving farm conditions some can 
be eliminated and others greatly reduced. Among the most potent 
forces working to these ends are the State agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations, and the agricultural departments of many of the 
leading railroad systems of the country. Frequently these forces are 
combined in a peculiarly effective manner, by the operation of agricul- 
tural, live stock and poultry demonstration trains, equipped with ex- 
hibits and demonstration material, and manned in part by the specialists 
from the colleges, and in part by the railroads’ own agricultural ex- 
perts. From time to time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has followed in its 
news columns, the movements of these trains, operatéd by different rail- 
roads, telling of the work being done and the results that have followed, 
particularly in the way of stimulating and increasing the construction 
of not only more hog and poultry houses, dairy buildings and other 
farm structures, but buildings of improved design adapted to the par- 
ticular region in which they are to function, thereby stopping some 
serious farm leaks and materially increasing farm profits. These re- 
sults benefit the lumberman in two ways. The new buildings erected 
of course increase sales of lumber for the local dealer, and the increased 
efficiency engendered thereby increases farm profits and adds to the 
farmer’s buying power. 

The agricultural colleges and experiment stations in the territory tra- 
versed by the Sante Fe Railway have lately been doing most valuable 
work in demonstrating how farm leaks can be discovered and. stopped. 
An inquiry reveals the fact that farmers in most of the localities visited 
are availing themselves of the information furnished by these institu- 
tions, and as a result are enhancing the effectiveness of their operations 
and increasing their profits. 

The Sante Fe agricultural development department, like similar de- 
partments of other railway systems, coOperates in many ways with 
the agricultural colleges to bring to the attention of the farmers the 
programs that have been tried out and proved successful at the experi- 
ment stations. The agricultural colleges often are unable, because of 
Jack of funds or other reasons, to reach the farmers quickly in emer- 
gencies, such as crop failure, special inroads of insect pests or plant 
diseases, to give the aid and information helpful in such cases. In these 


CANADIAN, Tex.—In our opinion these dem- 


emergencies the railway has from time to time offered to bear the 
expense of demonstration trains, and to carry to the doors of the 
farmers the results of the latest experiments in growing crops under 
such conditions, in order that they might have such information avail- 
able for the next planting or sowing season. The colleges always ac- 
cept these proposals and assign their best men for the work. The news- 
papers in the territory give liberally of their news space in reporting 
the lectures by the experts, and the opinion generally expressed is that 
much good is accomplished by the train. 

The latest effort in this line was the operation, last month, of what 
was styled the “Texas Farm and Home Special” by the Sante Fe Rail- 
way in cooperation with the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Stops of several hours were made in each of 117 towns. The train 
carried exhibits pertaining to beef cattle, dairy cattle, hogs, sheep, poul- 
try, crops and soils, while one car was devoted to home making and 
the boys and girls’ club work. Lectures were given from a specially con- 
structed flat car, equipped with voice amplifier, and the train was elec- 
trically lighted for night meetings. Lectures were given by experts 
from the college staff representing the departments of poultry, dairy, live 
stock farming, field crops and home making. The coming of the train 
was widely advertised, the retail lumbermen in each town usually being 
active in promoting the preliminary arrangements with a view to mak- 
ing the coming of the train a community event. 

The extent of the work being done along these lines is indicated by 
the fact that the railroad named has operated twelve demonstration 
trains in nine States since the war. The railway company furnishes 
the train and provides transportation and living accommodations for the 
college party, of half a dozen or more, while the college furnishes the 
“talent” and the exhibits necessary to demonstrate the lectures. These 
trains comprise six to eight cars, the one recently operating in Texas 
having four cars for exhibits, two living cars, a flat car equipped for 
lecture purposes and a coach for holding meetings in bad weather. The 
speaking program usually is confined to 45 minutes, the exhibit cars 
then being opened to visitors for two hours. As a rule three towns a 
day are covered. The average attendance exceeded 1,000, consisting 
mostly of farmers. 

Believing that the proof of the pudding is in eating, in other words, 
that the views of lumber dealers in the various communities visited by 
the train, as to the good actually accomplished thereby, would be of 
interest, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invited a number of representative 
dealers in that territory to tell what they thought about it. This request 
has brought a number of interesting letters, some excerpts from which 
follow: 





onstration trains, stressing the importance of 
right methods in poultry raising, dairying, live 
stock farming, field crops, home making and 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, are a great help and add 
an inestimable impetus to the desires and am- 
bitions of our people for better homes, dairy 
barns, chicken houses, hog sheds and other 
improvements, such as better church and school 
buildings, highway improvements etc.—GEORGE 
L. CoLEMAN, secretary and treasurer, White 
House Lumber Co. 





Perryton, TEX.—AII such efforts have their 
effect, though not usually traceable as direct 
results. We feel that this is a worthwhile 
service and should do much good generally.— 
Cuartes W. CaLLAway, manager White House 
Lumber Co. 


SPEARMAN, Tex.—The first train of this kind 
visiting this part of the country was here five 
or six years ago, and we feel sure that the 
effects still are to be seen each week in the 
amount of cream and poultry products that are 
shipped out. These trains interest the farmer 
in dairying, hogs and chickens. The first 
train was called the Cow-Sow-Hen train. It 
is our experience that when we can get a 
farmer to diversify his crops, have a few good 
milch cows, some hogs and plenty of poultry 
on his farm, he is a customer all the year 
around. We know any number of farmers 
who make their living off their produce alone, 


and when they have a good wheat crop they 
are in the market for good houses, barns and 
other improvements that make up the greater 
part of our business. Our managers were very 
active in seeing that the train ‘received the 
proper advertising, and in getting the people 
out to see the exhibits—Frep W. Hoop, dis- 


trict manager, Panhandle Lumber Co. 





300KER, TEX.—The talks along agricultural 
lines were heard by a large crowd of attentive 
listeners. I believe this special train will 
create increased interest in this locality along 
the lines of farming, farm buildings, home im- 
provements, poultry and stock raising, and 
dairying —R. M. Lemon, Panhandle Lumber 
Co. 


CLEBURNE, TEX.—The programs of the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College as pre- 
sented by the railroads each season are gain- 
ing wide favor among the farmers of this sec- 
tion, and this particular visit was the largest 
attended one. Particular attention is given to 
poultry and dairy farming, and these branches 
have developed the use of much lumber dur- 
ing the last three years, and will continue to 
grow into better business for us. Education in 
farm living at home creates farm improve- 
ments, and we can already see the effects of 
such education. The programs of these trains 
are unselfish and the farmers know this, there- 
fore they accept the advice and use it.—Bur- 
ToN-Linco Co. 


LEHMAN, TEX.—The only benefits we antici- 
pate from this train will be arrived at indi- 
rectly, through better farming, therefore more 
prosperity and consequently more building; but 
it is our opinion that nothing short of eco- 
nomic necessity will force better farming on 
the farmers. These trains, at least this 1s 
our observation, are handled with no imagina- 
tion, and instead of making an impression on 
the farmers and stock men, turn out to be a 
rather indifferent picnic for their children.— 
H1GGINBOTHAM-BARTLETT Co, 


McGrecor, Tex.—This train was a success 
and encouraged better farm buildings, but we 
believe that with the conditions obtaining here 
for three years the people will not very ma- 
terially increase their farm building until a 
good crop is made and satisfactorily sold. This 
could come this fall. This section is in better 
shape than it was a year ago, and some farm 
building is going on —S. Amster & Co. 


LEVELLAND, Tex.—The demonstrations used 
by the speakers were so convincing that I am 
sure that every one who heard and saw will 
fall in line as to the kind of hogs, cattle and 
chickens to raise and the most practical feed- 
ing methods for quick return on the money. 
As to immediate effect on the number and class 
of houses that lumbermen will sell as a result 
of the demonstrations and speeches, I doubt if 
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it will increase the volume for the present, 
except possibly for some chicken houses, barns 
and fences, but it means more prosperity ulti- 
mately, I think, for all involved—Cnartes E. 
Ciem, local manager Clem Bros. 


Navasota, TEX.—I saw the exhibit and con- 
sider it very instructive. Was sorry the 
weather prevented a good attendance.—J. W. 
Baytor, Baylor Lumber Co. 


MorGAan, TExX.—The demonstration was fine 
and should be of great benefit to all, but our 
farmers have been in a rut so long I fear it 
will take some time to get them entirely out. 
However, they are gradually getting a few 
chickens, a few pigs, a few turkeys and a few 
actually have a cow or two. Owing to our 





mild climate, we need very little protection 
from the weather, and with a few boxes and 
some old boards they manage to get along with 
very little expense for building hen houses and 
sheds etc. I am fully convinced it would pay 
them to make better improvements, and seeing 
these demonstrations and hearing the splendid 
talks made will surely help them to get out 
of the rut and to get started in a better way. 
I have sold one chicken house since the Home 
Special train was here—T. A. GREER. 


GOLDTHWAITE, TEX.—This train came at a 
good time as our people throughout Mills 
County have the diversification bee in their 
bonnet and are fencing their pasture lands, as 
well as their fields—sheep, goat, and hog 
proof—which means that before long they are 





going to bé in the market for good Jersey 
cattle and go into the dairying end of diversi- 
fication too. The lessons taught by the demon- 
stration train are exactly what we need in our 
county. We are finding out how to utilize 100 
percent of all vegetation grown on our lands, 
both pasture and fields, by keeping better 
stock and allowing nothing to go to waste, 
thus making our farm land as well as pasture 
land produce more—W. P. McCuLLoucaH, 
3arnes & McCullough. 


BRENHAM, TEX.—Our lumber sales for Jan- 
uary, from the farming districts, made one 
of the best showings for that month in a num- 
ber of years, and we firmly believe that this 
educational work has had wonderful effects.— 
Howarp B. Woop, Brenham Lumber Co. 


New Office an Aid to Merchandising 


Nites, Micu., March 19.—Progress and good 
merchandising go hand in hand in selling lum- 
ber these days and in order to sell such mer- 
chandise it must be attractively displayed and 
its uses practically demonstrated. The modern 
lumber merchant realizes the fact that women 
are the most important factors in home build- 
ing and consequently he aims to make his 
office a place of business to which any woman 
would not hesitate to come. 

The Niles Lumber Co., of this city, a 
member of the Cavin Chain Lumber Yards, 


being the most desirable, according to Mr. 
Rudisill, from the standpoint of attractiveness 
and durability. That in Mr. Rudisill’s office 
was finished in Flemish gray, the rest natural. 

The feature of the new office, however, is 
the drawers, and cabinets, specially built un- 
derneath the long counters that serve to divide 
the office into sections. These drawers and 
cabinets serve to hold circular matter, house 
plans and booklets, samples of various kinds 
etc., all of which are kept in a certain place 
and easily found when wanted. 














View of working departments of the new office of the Niles Lumber 


Co., Niles, Mich., looking toward the rear. 


has long realized the psychology of appealing 
to the women folks through its window dis- 
plays, its cleanly swept alleys, neatly piled 
lumber stocks, its periodical building shows 
etc., but to secure the greatest possible advan- 
tages from all these and to cap the climax it 
has just completed remodeling and enlarging 
its office into a thing of beauty. Plans were 
made by M. S. Rudisill, manager of the Niles 
yard, for remodeling the office and work was 
started early in January and completed about 
a month ago. 

No effort was spared to make a suitable 
place for employees to do their work and the 
materials used are all for sale or manufactured 
by the Niles company. In the first place, win- 
dows were rearranged and new ones added to 
get more light from the lumber alley side, the 
door was moved to a more convenient location, 
new maple floors were laid, the office as a 
whole being divided into three sections. The 
first (near the street door) contains the 
stenographic, order and bookkeeping depart- 
ment; the second, the superintendent’s and 
estimating department; and, the third, the 
private office of Mr. Rudisill. 

In contrast to the mahogany trim of the old 
office, the new was finished completely in oak, 





Note the long oak counters, 
with built-in drawers and cabinets 





A prospective woman customer coming into 
the office finds it spotlessly clean, with no loose 
papers or circular matter piled hit or miss 
here and there. A real fireplace with heavy 
oak mantel is noted at the left. The walls are 
pleasingly prepared with a colored plaster in 
the latest rough finish style; the ceilings are 
of Celotex, battened with the same material. 
Mr. Rudisill’s office is plastered in a different 
color than that outside, and is ceiled with 
patented sound deadening Celotex blocks. 
Plate glass windows separate Mr. Rudisill’s 
office from the outer office, so that he, when 
sitting at his desk, can at all times see any 
visitors who come in from street or lumber 
alley door, and incidentally observe whether 
his office force is on the job. 

In part of Mr. Rudisill’s office will be dis- 
ployed corner cupboards and other special built- 
in millwork, while in the corridor of the outer 
office breakfast nooks and built-in furniture 
and cabinet work of various kinds will be 
shown, the displays to be changed from time 
to time. 

Other conveniences about the office are 
clothes closets for office and yard employees, 
and, as a suggestion to the woman customer, 
several shelves are built in the clothes closet 


Private office of M. S. Rudisill looking toward the front. 


close to the floor where rubbers and overshoes 
may be placed. Another feature was the in- 
stallation in a basement pit of an automatic 
oil heating plant, thermostatically controlled, 
so that an even heat is maintained all the time, 
making for employees’ comfort with conse- 
quently less chance for contracting colds etc. 

Recently the Niles Lumber Co. built a small 
display and stock room opposite the office door 
leading to the lumber alley wherein are fea- 
tured and offered for sale hinges, door locks, 
nails and other common hardware that usually 








Plate glass 
windows serve as partitions and permit a view of the whole office. Dis- 
plays of built-in furniture will also be made here 


accompany a house job. .A cabinet display- 
ing the hardware carried faces the alley. This 
department has been found to be a paying 
proposition, for hardware is now easily sold 
with many house and repair jobs, and it is 
planned later to augment the line carried. 

The Niles Lumber Co. appeals to the buying 
public through timely and appropriate window 
displays, which are changed frequently, and in 
addition regularly utilizes advertising space in 
the local newspaper. Its ads are prepared in 
newsy form, featuring the activities of promi- 
nent townspeople, and particularly the building 
of new structures or the remodeling of old. 
Mr. Rudisill traced eight jobs of remodeling 
of store and business offices that had been 
brought about by the owners reading the Niles 
ads and noting what their neighbors were doing. 

The Niles Lumber Co. is a pioneer in staging 
building shows in its yard, utilizing its wide, 
clean alley for showing, in codperation with 
fellow merchants, everything that enters into 
the building and furnishing of a home. While 
such a show has not been held for several 
years, plans are now in the course of prepa- 
ration for holding one on April 14, which Mr. 
Rudisill expects will outshine any others here- 
tofore held. 
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Many Gems Among Retailers’ Slogans 


Michigan Association’s Questionnaire Reveals That Nearly One Third of 
Yards Use Slogans to Convey Message to Public 


LANSING, MicH., March 19.—Slogans are used by ninety-four Michi- 
gan retail lumber dealers out of the 305 who replied to a questionnaire 
on general subjects recently circulated among its membership by the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, headquartered here. Only 
fourteen of this number use a trademark, in most cases consisting of 
the firm name or firm name and slogan in a design. 

Many ingenious and pertinent slogans are found among the ninety- 
One declares that “By Our Name You Shall Know 
Quality,” another that “A House Can Be Rented but a Home Must 
be Owned,” and a third that the lumber yard is “The Place Where Price 
and Quality Meet.” One concern uses the slogan “The Friendly Yards,” 
another features a particular department of its business by telling the 
world that “We Sell Paint,” while still another gives a comprehensive 
idea regarding the extent of its services through its slogan “From 
“Build Now and Enjoy It,” urges one 
slogan, another features “A Complete Farmer Service,” and a third 


four reported. 


Foundation to Chimney Top.” 


A Good Place to Buy—Ann Arbor Lumber Co., 
Ann Arbor. 

A Complete Farmer Service—Rockafellow Grain 
Co., Carson City and Middleton. 

A Square Deal for All—Rose-Shepard Lumber 
Co., Dimondale. 

All Kinds of Building Material—Evart Lumber 
Co., Evart. 

A House Can Be Rented, But a Home Must Be 
Owned—Gaylord Lumber & Fuel Co., Gay- 
lord, 


Blue Diamond Quality and Service Cuts Build- 
ing Costs—Blue Diamond Lumber & Coal 
Co., Battle Creek (Trademark: A _ Blue 
Diamond). 

Build a Home First—Blue Diamond Lumber & 
Coal Co., Battle Creek. 

Build It of Wood—Belding Lumber Co., Beld- 
ing. 

By Our Name You Shall Know Quality—R. M. 
Stone Lumber Co., Jackson. 

Build Your Home—Union Trim & Lumber Co., 
Kalamazoo, 
Build a Home 
Kalamazoo. 
Buy of Rikerd and Be Sure-—-The Rikerd Lum- 
ber Co., Lansing. (Trademark: “The Home 

of Quality.”) 

Buy a Home and Watch Leslie 
day Lumber Co., Leslie. 

Build a Home First—Deuel Lumber Co., Mar- 
shall. 

Build Now and Enjoy It—G. E. 
Marshall. 

Before You Buy, See Trefry—J. K. 
Son, Rives Junction 

Build a Home First—Niffenegger Lumber Co., 
South Haven. 

Build a Home First—Sturgis Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., Sturgis. 

Build a Home First—aA. I 
Temperance. 

Building Headquarters and Quality Coal— 
3usiness Men’s Paper Press Co. Weavlan 
Better Lumber—Wyandotte Lumber Co., Wy- 
andotte. 
Build the 

Ypsilanti. 





First—Godfrey Lumber Co., 


Grow—Hola- 


Lamb & Son, 


Trefry & 


Rodd Lumber Co., 


Home First—H R Seovill Co., 


Certified Lumber—Restrick Lumber Co., De- 
troit. (Trademark Firm name and slogan 
on seal.) 

Corwin’s Sudden Service Satisfies—The Cor- 


win Lumber Co., Jackson. 
Courtesy, Service and Building Material— 
Graves & Ford Lumber Co., North Adams 


Everything in Building Material 
ler Mills, Bannister 

Everything to Build 
Decatur. 

Everything for the 
Co., Detroit. 

Everything to Build Anything—Holland Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., Holland. 

Everything to Build and to Burn—F. R. 
ting Lumber Co., Lapeer. 

Everything to Build Anything—Sturtevant & 
Blood Co., Owosso. 


Ithaca Rol- 
Anything—J. G. Hirst, 
Builder—Judson Lumber 


Cut- 


Use Good Lumber.” 


ity, Price” ete. 


Burn.” 


Everything to Build Anything—Kalamazoo 
Lumber Co., Kalamazoo. (Trademark: “The 
Elephant.”’) 

Everything for the Building—Rose City Ele- 
vator Co., Rose City. 

Everything to Build With—Shelby Lumber Co., 
Shelby. 


Forman’s Famous Flooring—Thomas Forman, 
Detroit. (Trademark: Forman’s Famous.) 

5 Edges to Serve U—B. F. Edge Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids. 

From Foundation to Chimney Top—Wolverine 
Lumber & Supply Co., Monroe. 


Good Lumber for Good Homes—Merchant Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. (Trademark in design, 
Merchant Building Supplies, “The Mark of 
Quality.’’) 

Get Acquainted With Us—Braun Lumber Corp., 
Detroit. 

Genessee Lumber-Life Long—Genessee 
ber & Coal Co., Flint. 

Good Lumber for Better Homes—George A. 
Bauchat Lumber Co., Pontiac. 


Lum- 


Homes of Personality—Preston Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Benton Harbor. 


It’s Dry-Under Cover—Greenfield Ave. Lumber 
Co., Detroit. 

If You Have a Little $ and a Lot, See Us— 
North Lumber & Manufacturing ‘o., Kala- 
mazZoo. 

It Pays to Use Good Lumber—Blue Diamond 
Lumber & Coal Co., Battle Creek. 


Labor Saving 
Grand Rapids. 

Luick for Lumber—Luick Bros. 
Arbor. 

Let Me Quote Prices on Your Requirements— 
J. E. Richards, Bellaire. 

Lumber to Build Anything, Coal to Heat Any- 
thing—Builders’ Lumber & Supply Co., Port- 
land. 

Let Us Figure on Your Bill—Trenton Lumber 
& Supply Co., Trenton. 


Lumber—Verhey Lumber Co., 


& Co., Ann 


Make Us Prove It—Arthur L. Sly, Almont. 

Money Saving Service—Oakdale Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids. 

Materials That Satisfy—The Builders’ Supply 
Co., Ionia. 


Own Your 
Haven. 
One Board or a Carload—Marathon Lumber 

Co., Memphis. 


Perfect Interior Finish—McCaul 
Coal Co., Ferndale. 


Home—Peter van Zylen, Grand 


Lumber & 


Quality and Service—Rogers Lumber & Coal 
Co., Adrian. 

Quality and Service—Auburn Heights Lumber- 
& Coal Co., Auburn Heights. 

Quality and Service—United States Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Battle Creek. (Trademark: Firm 
name and slogan in design.) 

Quality and Service—D. G. Courville, Frank- 
fort. 





states that “We Deliver the Goods,” which may be taken two ways 
and undoubtedly is true both ways. 
adopted the slogan “Money Saving Service,” while one of his compet- 
itors advertises “Labor Saving Lumber,” 
Homes” is offered by one yard, and another declares that “It Pays to 
The slogan “Quality and Service” is the most 
widely used, it being employed by six of the reporting concerns, besides 
a number of variations such as “Quality Plus*Service,” “Service, Qual- 
One firm expresses the same idea with “Service, Court- 
esy, Good Material,” and thus gets away from the usual. 
to Build Anything” is also a popular slogan, being used by four. 
Among its several variations is found “Everything to Build and to 
“Build a Home First” is used by seven concerns. 
urges “Build It of Wood.” 

Following is an alphabetical compilation of the slogans used by the 
reporting Michigan dealers: 


One dealer in a large city has 


“Good Lumber for Good 


“Everything 


One dealer 


Quality and 
Greenville. 

Quality + Service=Satisfaction — South Side 
Lumber & Fuel Co., Kalamazoo. 

Quality Plus Service—Langeland Manufactur- 
ing Co., Muskegon. 

Quality and Service—F. J. Brattin & Son, 
Shepherd. 


Rite Grade Lumber and Millwork—Grand 
Ledge Lumber Co., Grand Ledge. 

Recollection of Service and Quality Remains 
When Price Is Forgotten—Suttons Bay Plan- 
ing Mill, Suttons Bay. 


Service—Greenville Lumber Co., 


See Us for Service—Bangor Lumber Co., 


Bangor. 
Sudden Service—Stevenson & Clark, Adrian. 
Superior Material, Workmanship, Service— 


Westover-Kamm Co., Bay City. 
as trademark in design.) 

Service, Courtesy, Good Material—Edwards- 
burg Lumber Co., Edwardsburg. (Trademark: 
Firm name and slogan in design.) 

Service, Quality, Price—W. J. Brinen Lumber 
Co., Muskegon. (Trademark: Slogan in de- 
sign.) 

Service With a Smile—Fredericks Lumber Co., 
Muskegon. 

Service, Courtesy, Good Material—Marcellus 
Lumber Co., Marcellus. (Trademark: Firm 
name and slogan in design.) 

Square Deal Service—The Manitou Lumber 
Co., Manitou Beach. 

Service and Quality—L. H. Riedels 
Yard, Minden City. 

Service, Courtesy, Good Material—The Niles 
Lumber Co., Niles. (Trademark: Firm name 
and slogan in design.) 

Strong to Serve—Lyons Lumber Co., Peters- 
burg. 

Service, Courtesy, Good Material—Quincy 
Lumber Co., Quincy. (Trademark: Firm 
name and slogan in design.) 


The Friendly 
Arbor. 

The Place Where Price and Quality .Mecet— 
Augusta Lumber Co., Augusta. 

Twenty-seven Years of Lumber Service—C. A. 
3oyer Lumber Co., Burr Oak. 

The Big Red Shed—Haynes Bros. Co., Cadillac. 

The Big Red Shed—Colborn-Fulton Lumber 
Co., Charlotte. 

The Best Yard By-a-Dam-Site in the City— 
Judd Lumber Co., Dowagiac. 

The Yard That Quality and Service Built— 
Central City Lumber Co., Jackson. 

The House That Service Built—Benson & Co. 
Pontiac. 

The Home of Good Lumber—Lawson Lumber 
& Coal Co., Royal Oak. 

The Big Town Yard with the Small Town 
Prices—Christman Lumber Co., Spring Lake. 

Those Who Try Us, Stick By Us—The Miller 
Grain Co., Vassar. 

Where Quality Counts—B. M. Nowlen & Co., 
Benton Harbor. 

You Will Like Our Service—Hager & Cove 
Lumber Co., Lansing. 


(Also used 


Lumber 


Yards—Leever & Leever, Ann 
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We Sell Paint—F. L. Lowrie Lumber & Finish 
Co., Detroit. (Trademark: “The Home of Bill 

with picture of Bill Ding.) 

We Deliver the Goods—A. V. Church & Co., 


Ding,” 


Warren. 


you May Rent a House, but You Must Own 
a Home—J. H. Smith & Bro., Michigan Cen- 


ter. 


Yours for Service—Saline Mercantile Co., Sa- 


line 


February Permits Show Gain 


February building permits granted in 206 
cities reached a total of 
ing to the 206 building departments reporting 
to the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
figure was 24 percent in excess of the Jan- 
uary, 1928, record and 8 percent ahead of the 


278,406,200, accord- uations. 


The above 


total for February of last year. 
with February, 1927, ninety-five cities showed 
gains and 110 cities had decreased permit val- 


Compared 


The combined totals of permits granted in 
these 206 cities during the last two months 
amounted to $502,154,600, being an increase of 
6 percent over the total 
months of last year. 


for the first two 


Historic Old Wood Structures to Be Restored 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—In 
one of the -accompanying photo- 
graphs Henry Ford, the automo- 
hile magnate, and Boss Carpenter 
T. S. Newcomb are seen discussing 
the alterations to be made in the 
20-year old house at Sudbury, 
Mass., known as the “Old Plymp- 
ton House,” which Mr. Ford ac- 
quired some time ago. 

In its present state of long neg- 
lect the house of course is not 
fit for habitation and would hardly 
be attractive to a junk dealer, but 
mm account of its historical asso- 
ciations and public interest Mr. 
Ford is planning to remodel the 
id structure and bring it up to 
date, in which process most of 
the original lumber will be used. 

When the remodeling has been 
completed the house will be used 
as a trade school for orphan boys. 
Workmen already are engaged in 
tearing down the old plaster and 
doing other work preliminary to 
the actual remodeling. 

Some time ago Mr. Ford pur- 
chased the old Caleb Smith black- 
smith shop at Uxbridge, Mass., 
for the purpose of restoring 1t 
and adding it to his collection ot 
historic buildings at Sudbury. 
This is the old shop immortalized 
by ‘Longfellow in the poem begin- 
ning : 

“Under a spreading chestnut tree, 

The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny 

arms 

Are strong as iron bands.” 


\nnouncement also is made that 
Mr. Ford will dismantle and re- 
move to his estate at Dearborn, 
Mich., the 100-year old Eagle Tav- 
ern, located at Clinton, Mich., 
which he recently purchased from 
Miss Mary Smith, daughter of 
the latest proprietor. On his estate 
the old tavern will be restored to 
its original condition and furnished 
in the style of its time. This re- 
stored structure will be one of a 
collection of historic buildings 


which Mr. Ford plans to obtain 
in various parts of the United 
States, to be brought to Dearborn 
and restored, to form a museum 
of early American life. 


SoutH Supsury, Mass., March 
21.—Utilizing one of the delight- 
ful old Colonial houses he has ac- 


construction, standing nearby the 
Wayside Inn group of buildings. 
When Mr. Ford and his experts 
made their preliminary studies 
here for the interesting project 


they found the old Howe house 
was in such excellent, well-pre- 
served condition after its genera- 
tions 


of usefulness that it is 














Henry Ford (left) and his boss carpenter discuss plans for remodeling 
and restoring 200-year-old Plympton House 


quired here on his extensive Way- 
side Inn property, Henry Ford in- 
augurated recently a very interest- 
ing experiment in the industrial 
education of boys. Woodworking 
is to be one of the principal crafts 
taught in Mr. Ford’s unique 
school, where industrial and aca- 
demic training will go forward 
hand in hand. 

The school has been established 
in the old Buckley Howe mansion, 
a staunch, sturdy and quaintly 


beautiful Colonial house of frame 











Historic old blacksmith shop, Uxbridge, 
Mr. Ford 


Vass., to be restored by 


ideally suited for the purpose. So 
some remodeling was done to pro- 
vide dormitories and living quar- 
ters as well as classrooms in the 
house, and it is now become Way- 
side Inn Trade School. 

A carpenter shop and small but 
most modern and efficient wood- 
working plant is to be provided 
nearby. A small textile plant and 
an electrical shop are other proj- 
ects for the instruction courses. 

Mr. Ford applied to the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public 


Welfare for the boys who will fig- 
ure in his “industrial training ex- 
periment.” All are State wards, 


normal boys fourteen to fifteen 
years old, ‘ho have been living 
with private families under the 


supervision of the State. While 
Mr. Ford has practically “adopted” 
them the boys are still to remain 
under the supervision of the State 
during their four-year course. All 
will work and study and play to- 
gether during-the next four years 
in surroundings that embrace rich 
Colonial beauty and the effective 
Ford industrial efficiency, with 
rural New England for a_ back- 
ground. 

A Ford representative explained 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
the object of the Wayside Inn 
Trade School is to “develop men 
well rounded out with the full ca- 
pacity of enjoying life through 
producing the essentials of life.” 
He stated that it was Mr. Ford’s 
idea that boys should be instructed 
in industry as well as “book learn- 
ing” to give them the right per- 
spective of life. Plans for the 
unique school have been quietly 
going ahead for some time. While 
some of the details of the school 
and the curriculum have not yet 
been worked out, at the end of the 
four-year training period the boys 
will have what is equal to a high 
school education. At the conclu- 
sion of the four years Mr. Ford 
plans to give the most promising 
boys the opportunity to enter his 
organization. 

The Wayside Inn Trade School 
is unique and original in many 
ways. In addition to the instruc- 
tion in academic subjects the pu- 
pils will be taught to grow things 
and make things. They will be 
taught to prepare food, from the 
sowing of the seed to serving the 
finished product on the table, the 
latter under supervision of a ma- 
tron. The boys will be given the 
opportunity to try their hands at 
many trades and then given spe- 
cial instruction in the thing they 
can do best. 











Hundred-year-old Eagle Tavern, Clinton, Mich., to be removed and 
restored 
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Logging Canadian Spruce 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 19.—Logging 
conditions this winter at both of the spruce 
operations of the Winton Lumber Co. in west- 
ern Canada have been very favorable, and a 
good cut of logs is being made ready for both 
mills, according to R. C. Winton, of this city, 
in charge of spruce sales for the Winton com- 
pany. In an interview with a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, regarding the 
development of the Engelmann and Saskatche- 
wan spruce business, which is one of the inter- 
esting stories in western lumbering, Mr. Winton 
stated that over twenty years ago the Winton 
interests established their first western Cana- 
dian spruce operations at Prince Albert, Sask., 
on the Saskatchewan River, because they had 
confidence in the future of western Canadian 
white spruce for both the Canadian and Amer- 
ican markets. When the Prince Albert opera- 
tion ceased, they went to Big River, Sask., and 
afterwards to The Pas, Man., where they 
bought and entirely rebuilt the plant of the 
Finger Lumber Co. (Ltd.), which is now op- 
erated under the name of The Pas Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.). In 1923 the Winton interests purchased 
the mill at Giscome,. B. C., operated as the 
Eagle Lake Spruce Mills (Ltd.), and, although 
recently new, the plant was practically rebuilt. 

The output of both the Giscome and The Pas 
mill is cut from Engelmann and Saskatchewan 
white spruce timber, the logs being of a white, 
bright wood, light in weight and with no 
marked contrast between heartwood and sap- 
wood. During the last twenty years the 
Winton product has become well known in 
the lumber trade and is widely marketed in 
both the United States and Canada. 


In commenting on the operations of the two 
plants, Mr. Winton stated that the Eagle Lake 
Spruce Mills (Ltd.) is preparing to run the 
mill two shifts during the entire sawing season 
of 1928, instead of one shift as operated last 
year. This will increase the output of the 
Giscome mill from 25,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet. 
It is also planned to install new planing mill 
machinery to take care of the increased output. 
The Giscome mill, under the management of 
W. K. Nichols, is located on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway system near Prince George, be- 
tween the Rocky and Selkirk ranges of moun- 
tains. The timber grows on low rolling hills 
and is logged by the latest methods and ma- 
chinery. That part of British Columbia is very 
attractive to American tourists, as it is on the 
railway between Jasper National Park in the 
Canadian Rockies and Prince Rupert on the 
coast. 

The Pas Lumber Co.’s operation, of which 
D. D. Rosenberry is manager, is located on the 
Saskatchewan River and the Canadian National 
Railway system in the region northwest of 
Winnipeg near the Saskatchewan boundary. It 
is also the starting point of the Hudson Bay 
Railway, The Pas being the northernmost town 
in that part of the Canadian continent. It is 
the‘region of dog teams and canoe travel, and 
is famous among other things for its mid- 
winter dog derby, in which many dog teams 
participate. There is also a great mining de- 
velopment on in that region backed by strong 
American financial interests. The mills of The 
Pas Lumber Co. are among the big enterprises 
of that section. The spruce logs are cut for a 
hundred miles along the Saskatchewan River 
and floated down that stream to The Pas mills. 
The logging methods are the same as used gen- 
erally in the middle West. 





Business in Brief 
Rarely in American commercial history has the contrast between speculation and productive 
industry been so strikingly illustrated as during the last week or two. While trading on stock 
exchanges has been something more than hectic, business of production has 
GENERAL gone along at the conservative rate that has been the rule for many months. 
In fact there have been some gains in volume and a noticeable increase in 





momentum in some important fields; but the stock market has had little apparent influence 
upon business in general. Bank clearings for the latest week were below those of the cor- 
responding week of 1927. The total number of failures for the week ended March 15, 1928, as 
reported by Dun’s was 476, compared with 470 for the corresponding week of 1927. The load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week ended March 10 amounted to 951,553, a drop of 7,984 
below the week immediately before. 
For the week ended March 14 Harvard Economic Society’s weekly index of wholesale com- 
modity prices declined to 95.3 from 95.6 for the week ended March 7. Dun’s reports for the 
latest week 31 commodity price advances to 18 declines, and Dun’s price 
PRICES 


index for the latest month stood at $193.788, compared with $183.269 for the 
corresponding month of 1927. The price situation im general appears to be 
quite stable at a moderate level, fluctuations when they occur registering only trifling gains 
and losses. Keen competition serves to prevent marked advances and moderate stocks in the 
hands of producers relieve them of the necessity of making costly concessions. 
Recent reports covering the bank deposits in the principal farm States of the Middle West 
during 1927 show substantial increases in practically every one of them. Reports of the larger 
farm implement manufacturing concerns also show that 1927 was a good 
PROVISIONS year for them. The same was true of the big mail order houses also. Beef 
steers on the Chicago market last week dropped off im price to $14.25 from 
the week before, but they still were above the corresponding week of 1927 about $3.75 a hun- 
dred. Hogs gained a little last week, but stood at $8.30, compared with $11.30 a year ago. 
Extra creamery butter was priced at 4914 cents a pound, compared with 47! cents last year. 
Recent expansion in the automobile industry and a good volume of purchases by the railroads, 
as well as a high level of building activity, have buttressed the substantial gains recently 
achieved in the steel imdustry. Some of the finished products mills are re- 
STEEL ported on full schedule or in i ediate prospect of being so. The pig iron 
output for the latest month reported stood at 2,900,126 tons, compared with 
2,940,679 tons for the corresponding month of 1927. The unfilled steel tonnages for the cor- 
responding periods were, respectively, 4,398,189 and 3,597,119. Notwithstanding the bettered 
situation plainly apparent, the gains have not thus far come up to expectations of some 
weeks back. 
Production of soft coal, including lignite and coal coked at the mines, as estimated by the 
bureau of mines amounted to 10,422,000 tons for the week ended March 10, this volume mark- 
ing a gain of 386,000 tons or 3.8 percent over the week ended March 3. The 
FUELS output for the corresponding week of 1927 was 13,778,000 tons. For the week 
ended March 17 the average daily production of crude oil as estimated by 





the American Petroleum Institute was 2,388,600 barrels, an increase in the daily average pro- 
duction of 32,900 barrels over the week ended March 10. 











Holds Big Home Show 


_ Mitwavukee, Wis., March 20.—Lumber and 
its products are playing an important part in 
the exhibits at the sixth annual Milwaukee 
Home Show, held in Milwaukee Auditoriym 
this week. From boards and finished panels 
of hardwoods to elegantly carved furniture, 
lumber and its uses are being brought before 
the prospective home owners and builders of 
the city. 

The beauties of northern hardwoods, dis- 
played in finished panels in several exhibits 
and the many-hued combinations which can 
be effected with lumber are making visitors at 
the Home Show stop and inquire about the 
processes by which this is done. 

On the stage in the main arena is erected 
the model home of the Home Show this year, 
which was selected in a contest sponsored by 
the architects of the State. 

Those exhibiting: J. J. Jones Co., Wood- 
work Manufacturing Co., Advance Woodwork 
Co., Builders Millwork Co., Rauwald Wood- 
work Co., and the Millwork Bureau of Mil- 
waukee, the Phenix Manufacturing Co., The 
Goelzer-Schultz Co., North Shore Construc- 
tion & Lumber Co., Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Rod- 
dis Lumber & Veneer Co., George L. Waet- 
jen Co., John Schroeder Lumber Co., Steinman 
Lumber Co., and Schleifer Engineering Works. 


In the exhibit of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association are fin- 
ished panels of northern rock maple and 
birch, birch doors, No. 1 and 2 grade marked 
hemlock boards, and hemlock sheathing. 


The George L. Waetjen Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of veneer and plywood, are dis- 
playing panels of maple, red birch, birdseye 
maple, curly hard maple, quarter finished red 
gum, birch, and American walnut plywood. 


Panels of rock maple and birch, I X L brand 
of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Her- 
mansville, Mich., are shown and the Handy 
Andy service of the company is featured in 
the booth of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee. 


The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., has an 
exhibit of door panels and the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association has panels of 
maple flooring in various colors. 

Curtis woodwork dealers in Milwaukee 
which include the Advance Woodwork Co., the 
Builders Millwork Co., the J. J. Jones Co., 
and the Rauwald Woodwork Co., have joined 
in exhibiting millwork. In this exhibit are 
samples of cupboards and cabinets for the 
home, built-in and other types, a breakfast 
nook, doors, stair case, and other pieces of 
woodwork. Other displays of millwork are 
featured by the Woodwork Manufacturing Co., 
and the Milwaukee Millwork Bureau, which 
latter furnished the millwork in the model 
home. 

The Steinman Lumber Co., retail lumber 
firm in Milwaukee, has a large display of 
various colored stained shingles and also shows 
insulating material. The Steinman company 
furnished the stained shingles for the model 
home. Screens, windows, sash and_ doors 
are displayed by the Phenix Manufacturing 
Co., on a miniature home. 

Thursday was designated as lumber and 
millwork day by the Home Show committee 
and was fittingly celebrated by the Milwaukee 
Hoo-Hoo Club. Everyone in the lumber in- 
dustry in Milwaukee was invited to attend 
the dinner and meeting of the Hoo-Hoo club 
held at the Republican Hotel Thursday evening. 
Guests at the dinner included Phil P. Hayes, 
president and general chairman of the Home 
Show; H. A. Kagel, secretary of the Home 
Show, and Perry O. Powell, secretary of the 
Milwaukee Real Estate Board. 

Ray Lock, of the Milwaukee Millwork Bu- 
reau; Alfred Schroeder, of the John Schroeder 
Lumber Co., and A. Norman Anderson, 0 
the Curtis Millwork Co., were on the coop- 
erating committee for Lumber and Millwork 
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Day. They were also on the general committee 
for the Home Show and the lumber industry 
is further represented on the general committee 
by: Robert Blackburn; Claude Flambeau, 
Badger Sash & Door Co.; Oscar Goelzer, J. J. 
Jones Co.; J. E. Rilling, J. E. Rilling Co., fur- 
niture manufacturers; Henry J. Steinman, jr., 


School Boys Build Model Houses 


Benn, Ore., March 17.—The miniature 
home-building contest among the school chil- 
dren of this city, sponsored by the Hoo-Hoo 
Club, is progressing in a very encouraging 
way. “While we did not get the number of 
entrants that we hoped for, we certainly did 
get quality.” Thus Frank R. Prince, advertis- 
ing manager of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., and 
chairman of the publicity committee of the 
Hoo-Hoo Club, who has been especially active 
in promoting this contest, expressed his satis- 
faction with its status. “The seven houses now 
under construction are certainly dandies,” he 
continued, “and real effort and sound ideas are 
being incorporated in these little structures. 
The judging is being done periodically to de- 
termine the various methods being used and 
each model is nearly perfect in every detail, 
even to cross-bracing under the floors.” 

T. D. Sexton, manual training instructor of 
the Bend High School, is giving the fullest 
possible codperation. It is expected to bring 
this contest to a close some time in May, or 











Steinman Lumber Co.; and George L. Waetjen, 
George L. Waetjen Co. 
chairman of the entertainment committee for 
the show. 


Mr. Lock was also 


Gov. Fred Zimmerman of Wisconsin sounded 


the keynote of the Home Show on the open- 
ing night when he declared that everybody 


Interesting Items From West 


Transmarine Steamship Lines, Arrow Line and 
Nelson Steamship Co. will consider the details 
of the lumber conference. 

Mr. Jennings will keep the committee in- 
formed as to lumber conditions and develop- 
ments, and will travel over the coast territory, 
with occasional visits to the east. As chair- 
man he will not have a vote in the deliberations 
of the committee except when there is a tie. 

Among intercoastal shippers of lumber there 
is a belief that it will be helpful to have a man 
in the position occupied by Mr. Jennings who 
knows the problems of the lumber business, 
who realizes what kind of a rate lumber will 
take, and who will take the lumber market 
into consideration when making lumber rates. 


Believe Agreement Will Be Reached 


SEATTLE, WasuH., March 17.—While the As- 
sociated General Contractors of Seattle are 
practically deadlocked in their negotiations 
with the representatives of approximately 8,000 
workmen in the building trades industry, the 
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Miniature model houses under construction by pupils of Bend (Ore.) high school, in contest spon- 
sored by Hoo-Hoo Club 


shortly before the school year ends. The com- 
mittee in direct charge is made up as follows: 
W. O. Belmont, Shevlin-Hixon Co.; Frank 
Moore, Miller Lumber Co.; Al Hedstrom, 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., and E. P. Bros- 
terhous, contractor. 

A story giving the preliminaries of this con- 
test, together with the rules and regulations, 
prize list etc., appeared on page 45 of the 
March 3 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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Intercoastal Lumber Conference 


SEATTLE, WasuH., March 17.—James P. Jen- 
nings, who last week was tendered the position 
of chairman of the rate-making committee of 
the newly-organized United States Intercoastal 
Lumber Conference, has accepted the appoint- 
ment, and has gone to San Francisco in con- 
nection with his new duties. More than ten 
leading steamship lines in the intercoastal lum- 
ber trade are reported to have signed the 
agreement covering the new conference. 

Also it is said that Mr. Jennings’ first con- 
cern will be to complete the details of the con- 
ference agreement, in order to submit it for 
approval to the United States Shipping Board 
—after which a committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of the Luckenbach Steamship Co., 








chances are that there will not be an open 
break, but that the agreement now in effect 
may be continued for another year. The con- 
troversy resolves itself into an impassé on 
account of a demand for the five-day week 
for carpenters. The contractors refuse to 
grant that demand; also a demand for an 
agreement to cover building laborers as well 
as the more highly skilled crafts. The nego- 
tiations have been whittled down to the point 
where the unions are willing to forego wage in- 
creases provided they can secure the two major 
concessions just noted. Proposed wage in- 
creases range from 40 cents a day for certain 
groups of helpers to $2 a day for shovel men, 
with most groups seeking a straight increase 
of $1 a day. The present agreement between 
the contending parties will expire May 1. 

The joker in the demand of the unions for 
the five-day week for carpenters appears in the 
fact that if it were granted it would auto- 
matically place groups dependent on carpenter 
work also on the five-day-week basis. Since a 
number of other Seattle unions, notably the 
painters; already have exacted the five-day 
week, the effect of a concession to the car- 
penters, it is said, would be to place the entire 
building trades on the five-day basis. This the 
Associated Contractors flatly refuse to do. 


ambitions and 






should be a builder, that everybody who has 
ideals is a builder. He said 
that as a city of home owners, Milwaukee 
stands among the highest in the country and 
the large percentage is responsible for this 
city having less crime than any other large 
city. 


Coast Centers 


The disposition not to embroil the industry 
in a destructive fight, manifest on both sides, 
appears to have been ififluenced by the action 
of the Portland (Ore.) contractors and unions 
which have just concluded an agreement, in- 
cluding the appointment of a continuous arbi- 
tration board for the settlement of differences, 
insuring industrial peace for the next three 
years. 


New Pamphlet on West Coast Woods 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 17.—A new and at- 
tractive pamphlet issued by the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau is entitled “Prize Homes of 
Pacific Coast Woods.” In the book are repro- 
duced the twelve prize-winning designs of the 
West Coast woods architectural competition, 
conducted by the bureau last year under the 
auspices of the Washington State Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

The bureau has also put out in combined 
form the four pamphlets covering West Coast 
woods—Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, west- 
ern red cedar and Sitka spruce. The new 
pamphlet is handsomely illustrated. 

Both books are designed for general distri- 
bution in connection with the national adver- 
tising campaign now being conducted by the 
bureau. PEP ee 


Coast Company Expanding 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 17.—The Gaynor- 
Masters Lumber’ Co., Lee R. Gaynor, manager, 
has opened an office in San Francisco, in charge 
of H. A. Smith, formerly manager for G. H. 
Walker (Inc.), operating at Skagway and 
Brookdale. The company has also put on its 
third salesman in the Los Angeles office, en- 
trusting that position to Mel Coe, formerly 
connected with the Los Angeles office of the 
C. D. Johnson Lumber Co. 


Is Out to Get New Business 


SEATTLE, WasuH., March 17.—Three hundred 
business men in attendance at the luncheon of 
the foreign trade committee of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce applauded vigorously 
when Capt. Robert Dollar, the 84-year-old 
president of the Robert Dollar Steamship Co., 
told them that the need of his organization was 
new business and that he himself was going 
to China to get it. “No rocking chair for 
me,” he said; “in two weeks I am off for 
Shanghai, to put some ‘pep’ and ‘get-up’ into 
our office force there.” He added that already 
he had cabled them to put their best man on 
the cargo business. 

Capt. Dollar for years has been one of the 
heaviest shippers of West Coast lumber to the 
Orient; and he says that Puget Sound has two 
of the main items in building up this trade: 
One of them is lumber and the other is wheat 
and flour. 

The veteran shipping man stated that golf 
might be all right for the younger generation, 
but personally he did not get the fun out of 
it that he did out of business. 


I know how to get my fun, he went on; it 
is by developing new business; and I will 
continue to the end of the chapter. You 
younger fellows don’t have to work as hard 
as I do. I have a very few years left in 
which to get out and do something, by 
Jiminy! The center of the world’s commerce 
will be transferred from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific within the time of you younger men; 
and I am not sure that I will not live to see 
it myself. 
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Hardwood Orders Grow as Cut Declines 


Many Mills Closmg Down 


Mempuis, TENN., March 19.—There is a 
fair demand for southern hardwoods from all 


consuming groups but not enough to have any: 


effect on prices, which are still below cost of 
production. Hardwood manufacturers are be- 
ginning to close down their mills. Many were 
closed throughout the southern producing ter- 
ritory last week. This closing down has been 
brought about by continuation of a poor mar- 
ket. Production has not been high but has 
been hovering close to sales, and has been 
higher than shipments. Where mills are not 
closing entirely, a 40- and 45-hour week is 
being observed. 

The best demand continues to come from 
overseas and the domestic automobile trade. 
It has been the demand from automobile 
builders that has held the market at its present 
levels, but they have been getting hardwoods 
exceptionally cheap. The furniture people are 
probably buying a little better than they were 
a week ago, but still this demand is exception- 
ally slow for this season. Flooring plants and 
interior trim plants are also beginning to send 
in inquiries. The export market is good, as 
English buyers realize that prices can not re- 
main at present levels for any great length of 
time. 

Weather has not been good, and not many 
logs have been pulled from the forests. With 
mills closing down, little demand is being felt 
for logs even at exceptionally low prices. 

Harry W. Flatau, of Flatau, Dick & Co., 
London, who has been in the States for several 
weeks, sailed home last Saturday. 

A number of exporters of this territory will 
go to Cincinnati on March 28 for a call meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Market Has Better Tone 


LAUREL, Miss., March 19.—Local hardwood 
mills reported more activity last week. Prices 
on some items are stronger than for quite a 
while. This especially refers to the lower 
grades of both poplar and gum. 

The McLeod Furniture Co. has let a con- 
tract for an office building. The new building 
will have three rooms, two private offices, a 
general office and a vault. 


Notes of Buffalo Trade 


Burrato, N. Y., March 21.—Demand for 
building lumber has been a little more active 
than for a number of weeks, because of the 
lowered stocks of the retailers, as well as the 
somewhat firmer tone to the market. It is 
found that dry stocks from some parts of the 
South are not easily obtainable, and the market 
has taken on a stronger tone accordingly. 

Hardwoods have not participated in this 
hetter demand to any noticeable’ extent, the 
trade at the yards being on about the same 
basis as for a number of weeks. Buyers are 
not inclined to place any big orders, but are 
quite anxious as a rule to get prompt delivery 
of what they do buy. 

The Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Credit Cor- 
poration has been giving strong support to a 
bill introduced in the legislature amending the 
present lien law of the State. It is hoped to 
have the bill passed and sent to the governor 
this week. Telegrams in favor of the bill have 
been sent by numerous lumber firms of the 
city, including the Blanchard Lumber & Mill 
Co., McNeil Lumber Co., Hurd Bros., Bennett- 
Bison Lumber Co., and the Bison Builders’ 
Supply Co. 

A dinner and concatenation of the Buffalo 
Hoo-Hoo Club will be held on the evening of 
March 23 at the Lafayette Hotel, and an at- 


tendance of about sixty lumbermen is expected. 
rhe dinner is served at 6:30 p. m., and a large 
number of “kittens” will be initiated after- 
ward. 


Smaller Operators Shade Prices 


LoutsviLLe, Ky., March 19.—Fair to good 
demand is reported for hardwoods. Furni- 
ture, automotive, interior trim, hardwood floor- 
ing, siding, cabinet and fixture industries all 
taking a fair volume, with indications for im- 
proved business from ‘building lines. Prices 
appear to be just a trifle better, but a good 
deal of material is being offered at low prices 
by the smaller operators. Walnut has been in 
very fair demand, and at very firm prices. Pop- 
lar has been in steadier demand, and movement 
of oak and gum is quite fair. Prices on inch 
stocks at Louisville: Plain sap gum, FAS, 
$53@55; common, $391 40; quartered sap, $60 
and $47; plain red gum, $100 and $52; quar- 
tered red gum, $100 and $56. Walnut, FAS, 
$2407245; selects, $1604 165; No. 1, $90@95; 
No. 2, $40@45. Poplar, FAS, $87@95; saps 
and selects, $6575; common, $48@52. Quar- 
tered white oak, FAS, $12572140; common, $70 


Output Much Curtailed 


Macon, Ga., March 19.—Hardwood produe- 
tion is off throughout the Southeast. In middle 
Georgia it is estimated to be 15 percent under 
orders, and 20 percent under shipments, or 
about 17 percent under normal. There are .-re- 
ports this week that some mills are to make 
further curtailment of operations, because of 
the dullness of the market and because they 
have ample stocks. Trim business is good, and 
has kept the trim mills going for some time, 
and they have good order files. There is an 
excellent demand for cypress. 


Rains Curtail Cut and Shipments 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., March 19.—Hardwood 
orders have been rather plentiful, with produc- 
tion down to nothing almost on account of dif- 
ficulty in getting suitable logs. Cypress and 
the gum items have been active. There were 
rather heavy sales of 4/4 No. 2 common plain 
sap gum. Hickory moved well; and all the 
surplus has been disposed of. There is con- 
siderable inquiry for magnolia and soft maple, 
and fair inquiry for sycamore and tupelo, but 








slogan contest.” 


still habitable and in use. 


houses. Gone are the log forts. 








How the Brick Men Feel 


The attitude of the manufacturers of common brick toward lum- 
ber is indicated in these extracts from a publication of the Common 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association of America! 


‘““*Lumber for Loonies,” is our offering in the lumbermen’s $10,000 


“Within 200,000 acres of virgin coal lands in West Virginia some folk 


still persist in building frame homes to feed the national bonfire.” 


“Likewise are standing, here and there, a few of the earliest pioneer 
brick homes that have resisted time and the elements nearly 200 years. 
Gone are the log cabins. 
No wooden structure of that day remains. 
Yet Connecticut acquired the wood home habit for all that, because the first 
cost was cheap. Her people are just breaking away from it.” 


And 
Gone are the log meeting 
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(a85; plain red, FAS, $754.90; common, $48 
(255; plain white oak, FAS, $80@95; common, 
$55@62. Ash, $80 and $50. Cottonwood, $53 
and $36. Chestnut, $80 and $50. 

Louisville lumbermen report better demand 
for pine and building lumber, and prospects 
for much better business as weather improves. 
The heaviest snow of the winter fell last week. 
Central Kentucky is @m excellent condition as 
a result of good tobacco crops and fair corn 
prices. 

From a report on bills enacted by the 1928 
session of the Kentucky general assembly, it 
is shown that several forestry bills failed to 
make the grade. N. U. Bond, of the Bond 
Foley Lumber Co., Jackson, Ky., State sen- 
ator from his district, put in a lot of time 
and work on this legislation. 

The Broadhead Garrett Co., Clay City, Ky.., 
recently cut out at Sand Lick, Ky. 

J. L. Dawson, Dawson Lumber Co., Louis- 
ville, has been virtually incapacitated for a 
month, as a result of burns received from hot 
water when he removed the cap from an over- 
heated auto radiator. Blood poisoning threat- 
ened. 





few orders yet. Oak has been rather sluggish, 
but stocks are very light. Poplar has been an 
exceptionally good seller, and dry stocks are 
very low. Shipments have been much cur- 
tailed by rains, and, despite heavy curtainment 
of production, shipments for the month were 
less than output. There are plenty of orders 


on hand for prompt loading. 


Most Orders for Small Lots 


Cincinnati, Onto, March 19.—Buying has 
been a trifle slower, although wholesalers say 
it has been fairly satisfactory, as orders from 
automobile and body builders have been of a 
repeat character. This is the third week of 
similar performance for many of the dealers. 
Wholesalers believe that their customers in the 
automotive lines have quit carrying stocks. 
Orders are for the general list in ash, hard 
and soft maple, elm, oak, poplar and chestnut, 
but mostly for mixed carlots. Comparatively 
few furniture factories have placed any orders. 
Some small lots of sap and red gum, walnut 
and oak are being purchased. Small lots of 
walnut, oak and gum have been taken by the 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 79 and 80 
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radio set manufacturers and by specialists in 
ofice furniture. The box factories are taking 
odd lots of low grade poplar, cottonwood and 
the like. Export trade is dull, the few orders 
placed are unsatisfactory and exporters must 
meet price cutting by foreign producers. 
Wholesalers of softwoods are looking for- 
ward to the opening of the spring season with 
much optimism. Besides the one hundred cars 
of pine for the Eighth Street viaduct, there 
are a lot of remodeling and business repair 
jobs, in addition to a number of large building 
jobs. Lumber yards are beginning to take on 
stocks and a number of good orders for di- 
mension and millwork are being placed. Prices 
of pine are steady to firm. Hardwood and 
softwood flooring are also showing some signs 
of life. Cypress is looking up also and a num- 


Fir Finish 


PorTLAND, OrE., March 17.—The interior fin- 
ish of a dwelling here, at 565 East Salmon 
Street, completed 20 years ago, is practically 
in as perfect state of preservation as the day 
the house was thrown open for occupancy. 
Lumbermen and painters say it is an unusual 
case, but need not and should not be. It is 
a striking illustration of the suitability and 
durability of fir lumber for attractive in- 
terior finish. 

The fir employed is what was known in 
the days of its construction as bastard cut 
which shows the grain to the best advantage 
in many interesting and attractive designs in- 
geniously worked out by nature. It was given 
a filler, stained, shellacked and varnished and 
then rubbed down with rotten pummy and 
oil. The result was a surface equal to the 
smoothest and most velvety piano finish, and 
it is that today with the wood grain standing 
out as clearly as ever. 

The owner and occupant explains that no un- 
usual care or attention has been given the 
finish. A dusting cloth has saved it frot 
lines and ravages of time. 

While styles of architecture have changed 
somewhat since this dwelling was built, it has 
characteristics that fluctuating fancies can 
hardly affect, characteristics that are found in 
the old English and other “old” styles that 
are now the vogue. 

Too, the owner, was on the alert for all 
modern conveniences when the house was 
planned, and incorporated as many as possible. 
“Prospective builders should take these things 
into consideration,” said the owner, “for it 
means a great deal in the long run, and a 








Section of living-room showing fir panels and portion of beamed ceiling 
in which is also brought out the attractive grain of the bastard cut fir 
utilised to advantage in this home 


ber of promising inquiries being received. Prices 
are about steady. 

John R. Byrns, of the Byrns Lumber Co., 
was operated upon last week for appendicitis. 
He is also improving nicely. 

W. C. Steele, of the W. C. Steele Lumber 
Co., hardwood commission merchant, and 
treasurer of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, 
is confined to his bed with stomach trouble. 


Keen Competition on Flooring 
Boston, Mass., March 20.—Total sales of 
hardwood flooring are considerable, but keen 
competition makes the situation unsatisfactory. 
There is a decided lack of stability about prices 
for plain white oak flooring. First grade plain 


white oak flooring sells for $80.50, or a little 


Demonstrates 











A one-panel door, fir veneer, which was in- 
troduced about 20 years ago and is still holding 
its own 





less, while some quotations are above $80.50. 
For the second grade, $72 has been shaded $1, 
and $70 is reported to have been accepted. The 
third grade is offered at $48.50 @ $49.50. Maple 
flooring is quiet and first is quoted $77 @ $82. 
For first grade birch flooring, low quotation is 
$72.50. 


REFORESTATION of southern New Jersey lands 
is becoming a profitable State investment. The 
present system of management has been in 
torce a little over five years. Worthless land 
was selected. The larger part of the income 
is derived from thinning crowded areas. Some 
revenue comes from sand and gravel used for 
road buildings, and from rental of permanently 
leased camp sites. 


Durability 


home should be built with thoughts for the 
future. That can be done if durable material 
is employed and properly treated.” 

The first cost of lasting treatment of the 
wood, is more expensive the owner admits, 
than a job “good enough,” but in his opinion 
it pays in many ways. And then it is, in the 
words of a mechanic who knows, a good job 
from the beginning. 


Says Lumbermen Are Waking Up 


Warren Ross, president of the Warren Ross 
Lumber Co., Jamestown, N. Y., with the writ- 
er’s consent, has sent to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN an extract from a letter received by 
his concern from E. B. Nettleton, vice presi- 
dent of the Du Bois Lumber Co., Lake, Miss., 
which he believes will be of interest to the 
lumber trade. The letter referred to is as 
follows: 

It does look as if manufacturing lumbermen 
were at last waking up to the fact that if 
they are to survive it will be necessary to in- 
troduce some of the methods of marketing 
their product that have been used and are 
being used by other lines of business to yield 
them a profit in keeping with the heavy in- 
vestments, experience, industry and business 
risks incident to lumber manufacturing. Uni- 
form and properly kept cost systems, adver- 
tising a plenty, some rational limitation of 
production with regard to legitimate demand 
and coéperation within lawful bounds are 
some of the things that would help. The 
time has come when self-preservation demands 
the. adoption of better methods and “speed 
the day.” 
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Section of the living room in which the florid fir finish harmonizes 
pleasingly with the mahogany furniture despite the contrast. The 
finish was stained a happy medium between golden and old English oak 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 











Wasurncton, D. C., March 19.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 

Week ended: 1928, March 10; 1927, March 11— 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
ts Po POON. ccc accbenseecccewesavicdeseweseais 183, 65,945,834 64,693,233 63,144,027 59,366,538 68,244,682 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.............eeeeeee8. 123,921,349 72,418,047 115,902,552 75,932,546 126,080,027 78,320,286 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............-+see+:% 20,933,000 21,042,000 24,395,000 26,019,000 24,655,000 32,259. 000 
Pen Sr MOUOGURGNE, secccevecceesevcecseeseweese 7,549,000 7,181,000 7,128,000 8,283,000 6,208,000 9,647,000 
North Carolina Pine Association.............e. pack ehakes weal 9,985,575 6,478, 990 11,771,782 6,733,248 10,469,053 8,281,616 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. i 5,486,200 5 5,792,700 6,694, 7,209,900 8,866,000 5,720,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ ‘Association. . 988, 3. 139,000 1,413,000 3,028,000 1,072,000 3,366,000 

Total softwoods, one week.:........ YTTICITTTT TTT TTT 232,047,027 181,997,571 231,998,067 190,349,721 236,716,618 205,838,584 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. ee 8 veceenwwn ° Pe terecenmes PER re 

Ten weeks ended above dates— 
Southern Pine Association..........ccccee. Stccenaeeeranadses 678,919,943 685,044,696 681,442,762 619,019,896 715,122,670 675,774,836 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............c.cee008 rae f 747,180,626 ,039,765,469 714,856,471 1,144,068,349 786,711,280 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..............eee0- 141,216,000 163,925,000 ,109,000 244,931,000 260,300,000 267,083,000 
California Redwood Association............ PTT TTT TTT TTT eee 82,875,000 65,884,000 68, 000 74,948,000 75,784,000 87,997,000 
North Carolina Pine Association.............s.. OT Oe 61,829,008 76,596,781 pay na 78,400,853 59,309,403 64,072,780 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association............ ne 64,714,100 62,118,000 65,955,400 75,519,000 67,310,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 18,898,000 32,646,000 16'538'000 27,963,000 21,280,000 28 1436, 006 

ee | OO WINE 6 oo nck cdanecracecscebcadeneua 2,133,560,119 1,833,395,103 2,169,696,023 1,826,074,620 2,351,383,422 1,977,384,896 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. 119 1673,000 ES ete Pe” etans cxaae CS Ee 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 

Pt Pn sepctenbdseSab’tadreraeeensans pevteomneeaneees 4,033,000 3,750,000 2,839,000 2,937,000 2,135,000 4,467,000 

Ey AN areal uh te die GE eins Wee wae oR EERO ROSS Cee OR 57,938,000 65,846,000 37,246,000 40,663,000 37,743,000 42,594,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 

Se eS ee Pe ee oe vrretrr tT 45,932,000 17,286,000 48,823,000 17,583,000 50,162,000 16,623,000 

i Ch. . cis ph hehe ee edhe rca eehe bakes seme wae ns ° 290,182,000 231,335,000 308,756,000 245,121,000 334,652,000 256,833,000 

. ° | 
National Analysis | Hemlock and Hardwood 
Wasuincton, D. C., March 19.—The Na- | Osukosu, Wis., March 19.—The following figures were supplied to the Northern Hemlock 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is- 
sued the following analysis for the periods 
ended March 10—orders and shipments being 
shown as percentages of production: 





One Week 10 Weeks 

r Ae el eu~an, 

No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 

Association— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine .106 102 94 100 105 
West Coast ...... 114 94 102 96 105 
Western Pine .... 30 117 118 168 1384 
California Pines*. 18 144 136 185 184 


California Redwd, 14 94 82 83 91 








N. Carolina Pine 43 118 105 97 96 
Northern Pine.... 7 122 162 101 117 
N. Hem. & Hdw.. 11 143 109 89 113 
All softwoods. ..343 102 104 106 114 
N. Hem. & Hdw. . 70 53 64 60 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst. "331¢ 106 109 106 115 
All hardwoods.. .. 103 105 99 106 
ATS WEOES «ccc 103 104 105 113 


*Fifty-eight percent of cut in region. 

Actual production reported made the follow- 
ing percentages of normal in the periods in- 
dicated : 





1928 1927° 
No. } 10° 

Softwoods— Mills wk. Whe. Mills wk. Wks. 
South. Pine...A 106 93 95 117 88 88 
West Coast ...A 114 113 104 74 109 107 
Western Pine.A 30 88 74 38 61 48 
Calif. Pines...A 18 124 105 as Za oe 
Calif. Redwd..A 14 99 113 16 86 91 
N. Car. Pine...C 43 $2 70 32 75 72 
North, Pine...A 7 80 114 a* we es 
N. Hem.&Hdw.A 11 86 76 en ae ee 

All softwoods. 343 97 98 277 90% 

Hardwoods— 
N. Hem.&Hdw.A .. 109 98 os 
Hdw. Mfg. Inst.C 331f 66 68 120 85 84 

All hardwood... 68 72 ee ie eo 

All woods ... .. 91 93 ee oe ee 


tNo report. §Eight weeks. 


*Normal production had been established by 
only six associations for 1927. #Five groups. 


A—Normal based on actual output for pe- 
riods of two to five years. 

C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 

+Units of production. 


Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciatiorl’ has compiled the following data: 





February January February 

Lumber— 1928 1928 927 
Manufactured 2,585,000 3,062,500 2,605,500 
Shipments ..... 2,762,200 2,686,900 3,313,400 
PE ois waa e oe 13,179,200 13,264,100 11,102,900 
Purchases ..... 2,131,400 2,255,000 2,116,500 


Made into lumber 
and veneer ... 
Stocks 


2,014,100 
3,229,200 3,040,900 


2,416,400 2,361,300 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1,927,200 | 





& Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
about one-half the total monthly shipments: 


HARDWOOD 


Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
“eer teal” 


2,774,000 3,936,000 3,023,000 

Se Kren -- 8,753,000 3, 33 4 000 3,385,000 

(eae 5,945,000 3,817,000 3,460,000 

ee 6,252,000 3,938,000 3,829,000 
bet aveceen year to date— 

Ore » 909,000 3,813,000 3,537,000 

1927 na wien 6,741,000 4,150,000 4,298,000 

woe report— 

4. 20 6,247,000 4,306,000 4,225,000 

Feu 1 # 21 6,175,000 3,925,000 4,847,000 

Feb. 18.. -- 21 7,019,000 4,421,000 3,040,000 

Feb. 25... 18 5,566,000 3,101,000 3,206,0nn 

March 3. 17 5,487,000 3,696,000 3,718,000 

March 10. 16 4,818,000 3,421,000 2,496,000 


Association by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily make 


HEMLOCK 


Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 


Nov. .... .. 2,304,000 3,263,000 2,556,000 
Dec. ..... .. 3,098,000 1,876,000 1,420,000 
Jan, ..... .. 2,078,000 1,706,000 2,228,000 
I socarst lars .: 2,132,000 1,744,000 2,412,000 
bet avenge yee to date— 
bcewe 1,958,000 1,763,000 2,194,000 
192 rape 3,311,000 2,879,000 2,912,000 
Weekly report — 
20 2,461,000 1,953,000 4,679,000 
re 11. 21 1,953,000 1,561,000 1,515,000 
Feb. 18.. .. 21 1,971,000 1,685,000 1,486,000 
Feb. 25... 18 2,143,000 1,778,000 1,970,000 
March 3.17 1,320,000 1,682,000 1,724,000 
March 10. 16 1,420,000 2,154,000 1,655,000 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFo_k, Va., March 19.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 


analysis of figures from forty-four mills for | 


the week ended March 10: Per 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 
Production— Feet output outous a 
Normal* ..... 10, 860,000 
i arr 7,576,575 70 ee 
Shipments ..... 10,244,255 95 135 7 
Pe 9,593,053 89 74 94 


tAs compared with preceding week, there is 
an increase in orders of 53 percent; but that 
week only thirty-five mills reported. 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
per ee mills would produce in a normal work- 
ng day. 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 17.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended March 10: 


Redwood. White- 
Percent of wood 














No. of 
Mills Feet production Feet 
Production . 14 7,549,000 100. 1,961,000 
Shipments .. 14 7,128,000 95. 2,520,000 
Orders re- 
ceived .... 14 6,208,000 83. 2,403,000 
Orders on 
ee 12 32,527,000 5,356,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California* .... 2,604,000 3,018,000 
Southern California* 2,701,000 1,357,000 
EE ‘awiamuVhesdas sss 47,000 114,000 
Pe” vcceneuvesevece 1,497,000 1,614,000 
RS 79,000 05,000 
NS end eae en a 7,128,000 6,208,000 


*North and south of line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 








West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 17.—For the week 
ended March 10, 114 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 
Production ..123,921,349 





Shipments’) ..115,902,552 6% below production 
ae 126,080,027 2% above production 
Shipments—. 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
DE csig ase @ chee e 39,917,878 
| RS Gt aes 13,842,961 
Es. WHtGT COED) ic cc ctvivccsicce 53,760,839 
 8o eee éanmen 56,591,617 
PE SOUS. cndlexace canae pwede ae 5,550,096 
ne MONOD 6 kc cc ccsecrcvse 115,902,552 
New Business— 
Water delivery: 
ER 41,723,995 
DE 23. Goub db onde ae 21,575,136 
ee HED. 5 es eees bnene 63,299,131 
0 Se eee Fare 57,230,800 
Ren SPUD acabseedwesseseenee ee 5,550,096 
Total new business............ 126,080,027 


Unfilled orders— 
Water delivery: 





Domestic cargo ...... 144,545,303 

DEE. cesverceanaces 121,991,852 

rn WE 6s casccvcccsemeens 266,537,155 
ESE eee er re reer ee eT 165,766,301 

Total unfilled orders............ 432,303,456 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics for the week 
ended March 17, as reported by seventy-three 
mills to the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation : 


Feet 
FO OL GRR OT EEE TC TT 9,096,000 
ROS ear 10,073,000 
RED Sb cae FEW a sale kode neeasawene 9,511,000 
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Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., March 17—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week ended March 
10, from 32 member mills: Per- 


cent 
Percent Ship- 








Production— Carst Feet ofcut ments 
OUR: ose wee ‘ 31,400,000 meer ar 
ee ee --. 28,733,000 

Shipments (car).1,022 26,572,000 
Local deliveries 515,000 .... 

Total shipments... 27,087,000 114.13 

Orders— 

Cancelled .. 16 416,000 
Booked 26,676,000 


(car) .1,026 
ee ee ails 515,000 ae ‘ine 
Total orders... .. 27,191,000 114.57 100.38 

On hand end 

eS Se 3,856 100,256,000 satiadl rey 

Bookings for the week by thirty-two iden- 
tical mills were 101.08 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing an increase of 286,- 
000 feet. 

+Cars basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Normal takes into consideration mill ca- 
pacity, number of months usually operated 
and usual number of shifts—reduced to a 
weekly basis which is constant throughout 
the year. 

During the week production was 75 percent 
of normal; shipments, 86 percent of normal, 
and orders 86 percent of normal. Average 
for the corresponding week of last four years 
was as follows: Production, 80 percent; ship- 


ments 80 percent, and orders, 78 percent of 

normal. : 
Production is so seasonable that, during 

two winter months, actual production 


amounted to only 53 percent of normal, while 
during two peak summer months the produc- 
tion increased to 114 percent of normal, 


Attanta, Ga., March 19.—Members of the 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association attending the first 1928 meet- 
ing held at the Ansley Hotel in Atlanta, Thurs- 
day, March 15, accepted by an almost unani- 
mous vote a recommendation of the advertis- 
ing committee to conduct an intensive adver- 
tising campaign of millwork products through- 
out the southern territory, and authorized the 
committee to at once inaugurate a fund-raising 
campaign among millwork manufacturers of 
the South for this purpose. The work of rais- 
ing the money for the campaign—$25,000 a year 
for a period of at least three years—will be 
in charge of the various directors in the ten 
southern States which the association covers, 
and, as this work will get under way at once, 
it is believed that ample subscriptions will be 
in hand by the-time the summer meeting of 
the association is held, so that definite details 
of the advertising plan can be worked out at 
this session and the campaign start shortly 
thereafter. 

The convention opened Thursday morning 
with President A. S. Parker, High Point, 
N. C., in the chair. The first subject dis- 
cussed concerned the new millwork catalog the 
association plans to issue later this year, J. 
Harold Mulherin, Augusta, Ga., chairman of 
the catalog committee, recommending that the 
catalog be somewhat along the lines of the 
Standard or Universal Millwork catalog, re- 
vised to meet the particular needs of the mill- 
work industries in the South. 

In the absence of C. H. Dudley, sr., Atlanta, 
chairman of the advertising committee, Mr. 
Mulherin also reported the recommendations 
of this committee. Discussing the proposed 
advertising campaign, Mr. Mulherin stated that 
the committee had, after a survey of the situa- 
tion, deemed it advisable at the outset of the 
campaign merely to engage high-type salesmen 
to keep in close touch with leading architects 
in all parts of the southern: territory in an 
effort to get them to specify millwork to as 
great an extent as possible. This method had 
heen used for some time by substitute manu- 
facturers in conjunction with their national 
advertising, finding it decidedly beneficial. In 
addition to employing salesmen, headquarters 
of the association would also keep in touch 
with all southern architects by means of direct- 


Hardwood Institute’s Stock Report 


Mempuis, TENN., March 19.—The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute has compiled from re- 
ports of 280 units the following data as to stocks March 1: 


Eastern Territory,* 58 Units; 


Southern Territory,* 222 Units; 


Total Unfilled Total Unfilled 
Species— Dry & Green Dry Orders Dry & Green Dry Orders 
pO EDAD AES ae ee 3,909,000 2,523,000 647,000 32,659,000 24,896,000 8,927,000 
os Eee 12,538,000 7,199,000 3,600,000 501,000 442,000 63,000 
SO ree 4,233,000 2,856,000 1,559,000 5,235,000 3,476,000 1,197,000 
PO eae ore 3,651,000 2,169,000 1,348,000 284,000 240,000 25,000 
MN Siw a acces 122,000 65,000 15,000 27,000 sae! gees 
Ee ee 1,042,000 635,000 ae )6—Cti(‘(‘ik |! ! ee WPL 
jl 240,000 100,000 ee:  «metbee “ wantdageel.) acme 
i RP SES eer eae 14,000 CS! a a 52,000 92,000 11,000 
Jo a ee 1,681,000 1,140,000 288,000 57,000 SE0Ge-..- kth 
| Ee 60,630,000 35,465,000 11,504,000 13,000 cee > saya 
Cottonwood ....cccs 54,000 49,000 15,000 28,423,000 15,409,000 10,371,000 
CUCOMIROF ciccwesss 28,000 (ee 4,000 “ar 8 8—s«n ebeeuue 
CNN Svea ces scans 58,000 CL Sr 81,262,000 49,870,000 11,190,000 
ES Ae a 580,000 aa —-—OtCi“‘(‘“‘( Oe 21,932,000 13,612,000 7,700,000 
"Sr ae 1,058,000 537,000 160,000 333,644,000 204,435,000 102,932,000 
FIGCHDOTTY 2c cceces 13,000 ) ——————— ee 1,627,000 992,000 141,000 
FURPG MABE ..ccccses 19,749,000 11,211,000 4,442,000 25,000 14,000 va a 
re 3,528,000 2,674,000 94,000 4,765,000 3,530,000 317,000 
WOME sis Gx as So scare eee ae lee 54,000 40,000 000 
SS aa er ee 96,000 72,000 16,000 315,000 234,000 6,000 
ES a gd, 5.8 acetetete) » Care eee 9,714,000 6,033,000 4,624,000 
| Or a ee 97,427,000 51,100,000 15,882,000 311,423,000 206,203,000 62,414,000 
RC ri cewek |. alten IO) oO Ce ewan 4,267,000 3,014,000 854,000 
oe ee er ee ee ee eS 64,000 Saree # i “‘¢ieaee 
Serer 36,563,000 18,347,000 8,964,000 22,268,000 14,007,000 7,067,000 
ek 3,000 ae «Seen 41,000 if. aa 
Soft maple ......... 4,675,000 1,801,000 2,319,000 9,473,000 5,725,000 3,598,000 
Ee ae 216,000 i t—«é—i HD 12,104,000 ~ 7,461,000 4,145,000 
RE Se 1,720,000 1,478,000 141,000 601,000 389,000 26,000 
SS. cheep uiieicads .) pete settee) |0|C-w aeee 3,375,000 1,090,000 1,475,000 
Mixed hardwoods... 2,252,000 1,050,000 496,000 4,884,000 3,213,000 2,285,000 





256,083,000 141,265,000 


51,827,000 889,093,000 564,533,000 229,369.000 


*Dividing line between “Eastern” and “Southern” territories is a line from Chicago fol- 


lowing the Chicago & Eastern Illinois to Evansville, 


Ind., thence following the Louisville & 


Nashville to New Orleans, La., all points west of this line being “Southern” territory. 
+Unit of production is normal daily output of 28,000 feet. 


Southern Millworkers Plan Campaign 


mail advertising literature and letters. 

Every millwork plant in the South, of which 
there are about 260 to 275, will be solicited for 
subscriptions on a basis of the volume of busi- 
ness of the plant. 

Secretary C. B. Harman stated that the 
campaign would be an entirely separate fea- 
ture of the association’s work, and probably 
would be carried on by a separate organization. 
He said that if the industry in the South should 
subscribe the minimum of $25,000 desired, there 
was a strong likelihood that wholesale lumber- 
men, manufacturers and other allied industries 
would assist. 

E. M. Oettinger, Greensboro, N. C., and W. 
O. Whitaker, Chattanooga, Tenn., also spoke 
on the subject. 

A resolution was then adopted expressing the 
sincere regret of the association over the recent 
death of W. P. McBroom, president of the 
Lookout Planing Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and first vice president of the association, and 
the members stood for several moments with 
bowed heads in silent tribute to the memory of 
Mr. McBroom. 

A favorable vote was taken on the applica- 
tion of the Tulane Hardwood Lumber Co., New 
Orleans, La., for membership in the association. 


Mr. Harman also read a communication from 
the Eastern Millwork Cost Bureau regarding 
the proposed organization of a national mill- 
work association, but, instead of going on 
record favoring such an association, a com- 
mittee was named to attend a meeting to be 
held later, with power to act on behalf of the 
association. The committee includes Albert 
Steves, jr., San Antonio, Tex., and Edward 
Jones, Shreveport, La. P. F. Conway, Dan- 
ville, Va., and Secretary Harman also plan to 
attend the meeting and if so will act on this 
committee. 

The proposed plan to have the Federal Trade 
Commission make an investigation of the in- 
dustry and issue a set of rules and regulations 
pertaining to millwork operation was discussed 
at some length, but the association failed to go 
on record either for or against such action. 
It was decided, however, to have a committee 
present at the conference to be called later if 
the association received official notification from 
the trade commission, the committee to act as 
observers only, without any power to commit 


the association to any definite action. Later 
the committee will report at a general meet- 
ing of the organization, and if the plan meets 
with the general desire of the membership, 
favorable action will be taken. This committee 
will include Secretary Harman and President 
Parker, with J. Harold Mulherin as an alternate 
for Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Harman told of the new statistical 
service he is planning to inaugurate shortly, 
consisting of a series of bulletins covering the 
average costs of operation, materials, wages, 
salaries, etc., of several of the leading south- 
ern plants during 1927. 

Nearly every member present made a short 
talk on present conditions in the millwork in- 
dustry in the South, almost without exception 
reporting that sales the first quarter of 1928 
will show a fair gain over sales the first quar- 
ter of last year. 

Asheville, N. C., was selected as the summer 
meeting place and the scene of the annual golf 
tournament for the millwork championship of 
the South and possession of the new Williams 
Cypress cup donated each year by the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. The 
meeting will be held Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, July 18 and 19. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., March 19.—For the 
week ended March 16, Friday, 104 mills of to- 
tal capacity of 158% units (a unit representing 
monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet 
between Nov. 1, 1924, and Oct. 31, 1927), re- 
port as follows to the Southern Pine Associa- 


tion: Percent Percent 
¥ 3-Year Actual 
Production— Carst Feet Average Output 
Average 3 yrs..... 67,959,579 ro 
pe — 65,206,425 95.95 —- 
Shipments* ... 3,262 67,340,728 99.09 103.27 
Orders— 
Received* 3,632 74,979,008 110.33 114.98 
On hand end 
weekt .....11,540 238,231,760 


*Orders were 111.34 percent of shipments. 

tOrders on hand showed an increase of 3.31 
per cent, or 7,638,280 feet, during the week. 

+Basis of car loadings is February average, 
20,644 feet. 

One hundred and one mills reported net 
overtime of 119 hours, which is 1.96 percent 
more than full 60-hour week basis. 
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Southeast Missouri Lumber Dealers in Annual 


Present-day Problems of the Lumber Retailer Subjected to Purposeful 
Study Under Leadership of Authoritative Speakers 


(Special telegram to AmericAN LumBeRMAN] 


Cape GrraRDEAU, Mo., March 21.—The an- 
nual convention of the Southeast Missouri Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association opened this 
afternoon in the Idan-Ha Hotel with the usual 
attendance of friendly dealers. Following the 
singing of America by the audience and the in- 
vocation by Rev. H. C. Hoy, the address of 
welcome was given by Mayor James A. Barks. 
W. B. Massey, of Bonne Terre, one of the 
charter members, made the response. 

President Charles E. Kiefner, of Perryville, 
after welcoming the visitors, stated that this 
association is many years old and has never 
ceased to function. Its conventions have al- 
ways considered constructive matters, such as 
merchandising. Trade last year might have 
been better but business in general is more 
nearly normal than for some years. Competi- 
tion is keen, but there have been no yard fail- 
ures despite adverse elements such as floods 
and short crops and bank difficulties. The 
president quoted the story of a Kentucky lum- 
berman, that appeared in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. He attracted much business by making 
1 survey of the town and prospective busi- 
ness. This is an age of research, and lumber- 
men can do research in their own communities. 
[t has been said that lumbermen are slow to 
adopt new ideas. People want color and con- 
venience and beauty of design. There are too 
many sorry looking buildings put up. Farm 
agents are good allies and are pushing new 
designs of farm buildings that bring in large 
quantities of business. 

President Kiefner further declared that fi- 
nancing is a serious problem and costs the 
consumer too much. It has been said that 
financing represents sometimes as much as a 
third of the cost of the house. This is a matter 
for practical research. But there is consola- 
tion in the fact that home, sweet home, is 
staging a comeback. Bridge and radio are in- 
creasing interest in the home. Research is the 
great word of this period and includes not 
only seeking for better methods of merchandis- 
ing but also better performance of duties of 
citizenship. Shocking stories are told of promi- 
nent men who sold out their party and coun- 
try for personal gain. It is the duty of 
citizens to see that only men of integrity hold 
public office. The lumber business is one to be 
proud of. If dealers think it is bad, let them 
consider their feelings if they owned a buggy 
or corset factory. Lumber offers steady and 
basic opportunities for service and profit. 


Committee Appointments 


Following the roll call of members, the presi- 
dent appointed the following committees : 

Nominations—Leon Herrick, Crystal City; 
W. C. Henry, Poplar Bluff; George W. Riddle, 
Dexter. 

Resolutions—Waldo W. Watkins, Cape Gir- 
ardeau; J. P. Cunningham, Charleston; Charles 
Black, Cape Girardeau. 

Auditing—Fred M. Robinson, St. Louis; C. H. 
Fields, Bloomfield; L. H. Landgraf, I1lmo. 

Treasurer O. T. Pfefferkorn, of Chaffee, 
read the minutes of the last convention and 
gave the financial statement. 

J. W. Paddock, of Chicago, representing the 
Southern Pine Association, spoke on the possi- 
bilities of 1928. Research, he said, must get 
and apply practical results, and apparently 
there are good opportunities for doing this. 
The area covered by southern pine seems to 
have returned to normalcy. Competition has 
changed from a struggle with the neighboring 
dealer and now involves a struggle’ between 
industries. Radio is an important competitor. 
The radio salesman does not stock parts and 
tell the prospect to get a mechanic to make up 
a list of the parts needed, after which the 





dealer will quote a close price on these parts. 
He offers the complete article at a lump sum 
price and he goes in search of prospects. 
Great advertising campaigns are telling the 
public to see the retailer as the authority on 
building. But the retailer must first become 
an authority. He must study the methods of 
his new competitors. The Southern Pine As- 
sociation is considering the problem of fi- 
nancing and is convinced that a locally or- 
ganized and managed building and loan is 
the best agency available. 

Remodeling is an important factor of the 
new business program. The speaker displayed 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN book “Old Homes 
Made New,” and stated that it had demon- 
strated the great possibilities in this field. He 
then displayed a number of booklets pub- 
lished by the Southern Pine Association to 
aid in’ building business and laid much empha- 
sis on certified lumber as the means for set- 
tling many arguments 
before they start. He 
warned against the 
idea that competition 
with neighboring deal- 
ers is so overwhelm- 
ing and stated that 
three-fourths of the 
sales are not competi- 
tive. And yet the one- 
fourth on which two 


Cc. E. KIEFNER, 
Perryville, Mo.; 
Reélected President 


or more dealers fig- 
ure is allowed to drag 
the price of sales to 
a ruinously low fig- 
ure. He closed with 
the statement that the 
Southern Pine Associ- 
ation is ready and glad W. T. NETHERY, 
to be of assistance to Haiti, Mo.; 
dealers in all possible Reélected Secretary 
ways. 

Burdette Green, of Kansas City, Mo., district 
technical expert of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, then spoke on how the 
lumber trade organization functions. The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- 
poses to spend $1,000,000 a year for five years 
to learn more about lumber and to discourage 
improper and encourage proper use of it. The 
per capita consumption has been decreasing and 
manufacturers realize this is partly their fault. 
They have not studied selling problems care- 
fully enough. The buying public wants facts, 
and the association has an organized staff to 
find these facts. This money will be used 
both in finding facts and in making them avail- 
able to dealers and in advertising to the public. 
Much attention will be given the farm field. 

Missouri University is offering a short course 
for lumber dealers and Mr. Green urged their 
attendance. He mentioned the great slogan 
contest of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The main value of the contest is 
that 500,000 people have become actively in- 





terested in lumber. All sorts of appeals for 
service have already been made and technical 
men are ready to aid the dealers in meeting 
these demands. Two-thirds of the lumber 
manufactured is sold to retailers, said Mr. 
Green, displaying various charts showing sales 
and quality of lumber. 


Stresses Value of Good Merchandising 

E. E. Woods, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo., 
paid a high tribute to the friendliness and 
energy of the southeastern Missourians. He 
stated that at the beginning of his association 
work he considered unethical practices of 
manufacturers and wholesalers his chief con- 
cern, but the matter of merchandising has 
pulled up even with this in importance. Unfair 
practices are more or less self-regulating, but 
merchandising requires active effort. He men- 
tioned the marketing of short lengths as a 
matter of importance in good, merchandising 
and told stories of ingenious methods for 
marketing obsolete items of stock. The deal- 
ers ought to share ideas with each other. The 
mail order houses are establishing stores and 
building local distributing warehouses through- 
out the country; and while this is legitimate 
business it must be watched and its methods 
studied if local dealers are not to suffer loss 
of markets. Rundown yards are not good 
advertising for-the owners’ service in building 
and remodeling fields. 

Farm colleges have been easily interested in 
codperating with dealers in the matter of retail 
lumbermen’s short courses, Mr. Woods con- 
tinued. Colleges have many designs of farm 
buildings and they realize that the dealers are 
closer to the farmers than are any other 
agencies. They are glad to aid retailers in 
order to get these good designs placed in the 
farmers’ hands. The dealers, too, have a duty 
to the farmers. Good designs and proper 
framing add enormously to the value of their 
building investments, and it is too bad if farm- 
ers build without the benefit of this knowledge. 
This calls for more active and more intelligent 
merchandising. It is a function of association 
meetings, among other things, to promote this 
merchandising along practical lines. 

The president announced that the veteran 
salesman, G. W. Tidwell, of Fredericktown, 
representing the Huttig Sash & Door Co., is 
ill. He has long been attending conventions. 
A telegram wishing him a speedy recovery was 
sent by the secretary. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AmerICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Cape GirArDEAU, Mo., March 22.—At the 
morning session, J. W. Trieschmann, of Little 
Rock, spoke on collections. This, he said, is 
a dry subject that brings back unpleasant mem- 
ories, but it is a vital one, in which research 
is important. Some dealers define collections 
as getting the money and they go after it with 
rough methods that destroy the asset of good 
will. Collection is getting back what a dealer 
has already given and should be done in such 
a way as to create confidence and good will. 
The sale is not made until the money is in 
the bank. Many dealers emphasize sales and 
forget this important element of a sale. “Col- 
lections should be made or definitely arranged 
for as a part of the sale,” said Mr. Triesch- 
mann, “otherwise you find a heavy mortgage 
ahead of you or insufficient arrangements 
about loan or ‘other loose ends. Courteous in- 
quiries create the impression that the dealer 1s 
a dependable business man. This often leads 
the customer to perfect financial arrangements 
that otherwise might be left to chance and that 
would later embarrass him. If a sale is made 
without such arrangements, the dealer should 
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send statements promptly and follow the mat- 
ter up while it is fresh. He’ should get a 
definite commitment for a certain date and 
should make a memorandum of that date in 
the customer’s presence. This usually insures 
the customer’s return at the agreed time. He 
will feel under obligation to the dealer in- 
stead of feeling that the dealer ought to be 
glad of business under any conditions. If 
these measures do not bring results, the dealer 
can then file a lien; but this should be the 
last resort and not the first.” 

A man can not be a good salesman unless he 
js a good collector, continued Mr. Trieschmann. 
If the agreed date is more than thirty days 
in advance, the agreement should be in the 
form of a note bearing interest. Relationship 
between local dealers largely determines credit 
policies. More than interest is lost through 
long accounts. Money in these accounts could 
be used to take trade discounts and the older 
accounts become the more possibility there is 
of having to charge them off. Mr. Triesch- 
mann’s address closed with technical points 
of filing a lien, 

W. G. Joyce, field secretary of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, spoke 
on sane merchandising. This involves selling 
goods at a fair profit to the satisfaction of 
both buyer and seller, he pointed out. The 
community is willing that the dealer should 
have a fair profit, for a failing concern never 
builds up a community. The dealer needs to 
know costs and that is a sticker. 

It is commonly said that it costs 18 percent 
to do business and that adding one-third to 
the cost price yields a satisfactory net profit. 
Mr. Joyce said he could not find out where 
that idea of 18 percent originated. The Har- 
vard University bulletin shows that the firms 
studied had a cost of practically 25 percent 
and made a net profit on sales of less than 1 
percent. This study showed™losses from bad 
debts to be several times as large as net profit. 
It. is surprising, with loose credit methods, 
that losses from bad debts are not still larger. 
Most of these losses occur because the dealer 
wants to keep somebody else from selling the 
bill. The jack-leg contractor gets the long 
credit and low prices, while the substantial con- 
tractor does not usually shop around. It is 
more important to cultivate the competitor than 
the contractor, Mr. Joyce incidentally pointed 
out. 

“The time has come for the retailer to carry 
service to the customer and to create the de- 
sire for a new house,” continued the speaker. 
“The man who buys a new car each year often 
lives in an old house because no one has cre- 
ated the desire for a new house. Competi- 
tion of all kinds is growing keener and lum- 
ber sales have been declining. If sales are 
to be maintained, the dealer must take his 
service to the customer. It is time to watch 
stock and overhead. Cut prices do not in- 
crease volume. Full prices are vital at all 
times, and especially on a falling market. These 
matters of knowing costs and cultivating com- 
petitors and getting reasonable prices and car- 
rying service to the customer are some ele- 
ments of sane merchandising.” 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


\t the afternoon session, Cliff G. Scruggs, 
ot Jefferson City, president of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, spoke on “The 
Greatest Need of the Retailer.” The lumber 
business, he said, has been going through a 
period of depression but can now begin to see 
its way out. The industry has many needs 
and each dealer knows his own, and must 
work them out. But one general need can be 
expressed roughly as education. The dealer 
should learn the importance of his business to 
the community. The lumber yard and the 
bank should stand together. Banks have been 
advertising prosperity, but retailers have been 
intimating that they have been losing money. 
Great corporations have grown on profits that 
have accrued through codperation. The dealer 
across the street is entitled to sales and will 
make them. It is better to see to it that he 


has a chance to make a fair profit. , 
Many dealers carry lines such as paints that 


they do not push, continued Mr. Scruggs. All 
lines should be pushed. 

“The dealer has an interest in the custom- 
er’s financing costs,” declared the speaker. 
“Cheaper building money would be a boon to 
the home builder and to the lumber industry. 
Costs are rising and profits are narrowing, and 
this is compelling dealers to study methods of 
merchandising, involving selling ideas rather 
than boards. The automobile salesman sells 
hours of pleasure in the onen, rather than 
rubber or steel. The lumberman should sell 
comfort and hospitality. It is our fault that 
we have trained customers to ask for boards 
and prices by the thousand.” 

“Merchandising involves taking trouble out 
of building,” he concluded. “In the words of 
Kipling’s soldier, ‘It’s the everlasting team- 
work of every bloomin’ soul’ that the industry 
needs.” 

Speaks of Operating Expenses 

C. A. Keeley, of St. Louis, Mo., spoke on 
operating expenses of building material deal- 
ers. He used cost studies prepared by the 
Harvard University as basis for discussing in 
some detail the elements of costs, and he 
pointed out ways in which these figures could 
be used to check expenses of local yards. He 
stated that analysis of figures alone would not 
insure successful operation, but they do point 
the way to better methods. 

Secretary Woods stated that Harvard Uni- 
versity is continuing studies of lumber yard 








W. B. MASSEY, 
Bonne Terre, Mo.; 
Vice President 


Cc. G. SCRUGGS, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Prominent Speaker 


costs and urged the dealers to reply fully to 
such questionnaires as are sent them. 

Leon Herrick, of the Crawford Lumber Co., 
Crystal Springs, stated he had been going to 
conventions for many years and had begun to 
realize that the industry is still drowsy. He 
read in a lumber journal the story of a dealer 
who had gotten out handbills to counteract the 
work of alien roofing concerns. A little later 
on one of his managers said such a concern 
was at work locally. He paid little attention 
to the matter until he discovered that some 
seventy roofs had been sold at very high 
prices. He hunted up the story he had read, 
and got out handbills to meet the situation. 
This work has but started and it has already 
brought in business. 

President Kiefner raised the question of 
grade-marking of lumber and after some dis- 
cussion it was found that all were favorable 
to the principle. The convention by a unani- 
mous vote approved grade-marking. 

The convention voted to hold next year’s 
convention in Cape Girardeau between the 15th 
and the end of March, and to hold the annual 


banquet on the first instead of the second eve-- 


ning of the convention. 

The auditing committee thereupon presented 
its report, approving that of the treasurer. 
The resolutions committee extended thanks to 
the city and mayor and to the officers and 
speakers: also expressed regret at the ab- 





sence of G. W. Tidwell on account of illness, 
and urged non-members to join the association. 
The nominations committee presented its re- 
port, resulting in the reélection of all the pres- 
ent officers, as follows: 
an nnene—Charion E. Kiefner, of Perry- 
vilie, 
Vice president—W. B. 
Terre. 
Secretary—William Nethery, of Hayti. 
Treasurér—O, TT. Pfefferkorn, of Chaffee. 
A Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held this 
afternoon, at which four kittens were initiated 
and three cat’ reinstated. The convention 
closes this evening with a banquet and enter- 
tainment, to be held at Hotel Idanha. 


Hearing on Coast Rate Reduction 


At a hearing held in Chicago on March 19 
before the standing rate committee of the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau and the Cen- 
tral Freight Association lines, a petition was 
presented by West Coast lumbermen, repre- 
senting fir and western pine shippers in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington, for a reduc- 
tion in rates of approximately 8% cents a 
hundred pounds from the entire West Coast 
territory to Central Freight Association terri- 
tory east of the IIlinois-Indiana State line to 
and including the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory. 

The carriers in granting a public hearing on 
the question invited representatives of the 
Southern Pine, North Carolina Pine, North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’, 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’, Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ and the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic associations to attend the meet- 
ing. The representatives of these associations, 
in practically every instance, voiced the opin- 
ion that any reduction in the rates from the 
West Coast would be immediately followed 
by a request for like reductions from the sec- 
tions in which the members of their organiza- 
tions operate. 

It is understood that the carriers’ representa- 
tives will give careful consideration at their 
next meeting, probably in April, to all the 
testimony presented by the lumber interests. 


Shingle Ordinance Is Repealed 


Spencer, INp., March 19.—Having proved 
decidedly unpopular, especially among those 
who wished to reroof their homes, the or- 
dinance prohibiting the use of wooden shingles 
which has been in effect here for some time 
was repealed by the Spencer town board at a 
late meeting. The opposition to the ordinance 
reached high pitch some weeks ago when the 
town board ordered the town attorney to file 
suit against Mrs. Willis Hickam, sr., for hav- 
ing placed a wooden shingle roof on her resi- 
dence on North Main Street. The effect was 
that the town board announced that if anyone 
had any reasons for the continuance of the 
ordinance, he or they should appear at the 
forthcoming meeting of the board to discuss 
the matter. None appeared, and the ordinance 
was consequently repealed. 


Carolina Pine Costs 


NorFotk, VaA., March 19.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association reports that in January 
the total cost of rough lumber, exclusive of 
stumpage, was $20.53 for mills doing their own 
logging, the range for these being from $14.53 
to $26.39; $28.46 for mills purchasing logs, and 
that the average for all mills was $20.73—the 
statement being based on 20 reports from 17 
members representing 23 mills. Average cost 
of logs for mills doing their own logging, ex- 
clusive of stumpage, was $9.09, made up of 
$6.42 for logging expense and $2.67 for log 
transportation ; total cost of manufacturing for 
these mills was $6.25, made up of $4.06 for 
sawmill, 52 cents for dry kilns and $1.67 for 
yarding and shipping; total overhead average 
$4.29, made up of $1.31 for insurance and 
taxes, 96 cents for depreciation and $2.02 for 
general overhead, and selling expense amounted 
to 90 cents. 


Massey, of Bonne 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


March 26—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association. 
New Orleans, La. Monthly meeting. 


March 26—Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


March 26-28—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. nnual, 


March 28-29—Wisconsin Commercial Forestry Con- 
ference, Milwaukee, Wis. ‘ 

March 31—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Asheville, 
~~ ¢ Regional meeting. 


April 9—Texas Line Yard Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 


April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 


April 11-12—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J Annual. 

April 11-13—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual. 

April 13—Eastern Lumber Salesmen's Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. An- 
nual. 


April 19-20—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Memorial Hall, Salina, Kan. Annual. 


April 19-20—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 19-20—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 24-25—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


April 24-26—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Annual, 

April 27-28—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Hotel Senator, Sacramento, 
Calif. Pacific Coast group meeting. 

May 1-2—National Lumber Manutacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
May 3-4—General Standardization Conference, 

Washington, D. C 

May 4-5—National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Annual. 

May 7—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. Annual meeting and cruise. 
Sarnia to Windsor and return, via Steamer 
*“*Hamonic.” 

May 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual. 


May 15—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Bi-monthly meeting. 


Texas Plans Progressing 


Houston, Tex., March 21.—On the first 
night of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas annual convention the Hoo-Hoo will hold 
a concatenation at Lumbermen’s Club room, 
ninth floor of the Bender Hotel. The ladies 
will have a theatre party at the same time. 

On Monday, April 9, the day preceding the 
opening of the convention, the annual meeting 
of the Texas Line Yard Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Houston, at the Rice 
Hotel. In the late afternoon a trip will be 
taken to the Houston Yacht Club. 

One of the features of the convention will 
be a free airplane trip for any visiting lumber- 
man. Flights will be made from the Houston 
municipal airport. 

To look after the visiting ladies, Mrs. T. P. 
Wier has been appointed chasrman of the en- 
tertainment committee, with the wives of 
twelve prominent lumbermen to assist her, and 
Mrs. Ray Wiess has been appointed chairman 
of the reception committee, with the wives of 
eighty-four prominent lumbermen to assist her. 


National-American Wholesalers’ Plans 


New York, March 19.—The program for 
the annual convention of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, to be held 
April 11 and 12 at Atlantic City, N. J., has 
been practically completed. The joint commit- 
tee on merchandising relations between manu- 
facturers and wholesalers will make its re- 
port; Ralph C. Angell, of New York, will tell 
of group selling of West Coast lumber and 
the likelihood of extending it, while R. A. 
Dailey, of Seattle, will tell of the North Coast 
situation. Spencer Baldwin, president of the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, will 
discuss reciprocal trade relations with the 
retailers, while C. Arthur Bruce, of Memphis, 
Tenn., will tell what the hardwood manufac- 
turers have in mind for statistics of manufac- 
ture and consumption and their relations to the 
wholesalers. 

Other topics to be discussed will include the 


National trade extension campaign by John M. 
Gibbs; promotion plans of the cypress manu- 
facturers, by M. S. Knight, representing the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association ; 
and the position of the commission man, by 
Rodney E. Browne, vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Commission Lumber 
Salesmen. There will also be present repre- 
sentatives of the various manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, who will make brief addresses, and 
aside from this plenty of time will be allowed 
for discussion of other matters that may be 
suggested. 


ELSA Sets Date for Annual 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 19.—Secretary 
M. H. Finley announced this:week that the an- 
nual meeting of the Eastern Lumbermen Sales- 
men’s Association will be held April 13 at the 
3ellevue-Stratford Hotel, here. 


(Sgaa@aeaaaaaaea: 


Hardwocd Institute Plans 

Mempuis, TENN., March 20.—at a meeting 
to be held in the office of J. H. Townshend, 
executive vice president of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, on April 10, organ- 
ization of the conservation committee, to be 
composed of both consumers and producers of 
hardwoods, in conformity with the plan 
adopted by producers at a meeting in Memphis 
during January, will be completed and names 
of the twenty-five committee members will 
be announced. Plans will be perfected at this 
meeting for statistics to be laid before the 
committee at the first meeting, to be held in 
Chicago just prior to the annual meeting of 
the institute. The announcement of the com- 
mittee’s findings will be given at the. annual 
meeting for the first time. 

Members of the institute, and guests, who 
attended the last annual banquet of the organ- 
ization held in Memphis last year, will be 
glad to learn that arrangements have been 
made for Capt. Norman A. Imrie, professor 
of history at Culver Military Academy, Cul- 
ver, Ind., to address the sixth annual banquet 
of the institute to be held in the Gold room 
of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on the eve- 
ning of April 19. His subject will be an- 
nounced later. Arrangements for the com- 
plete program for the annual meeting of the 
institute are now being made. The meeting 
will consume two days, April 19 and 20, with 
a business session each morning and after- 
noon. A number of interesting speakers will 
be heard and reports of the work accomplished 
during the last year will also be presented. 


Purchasing Agents Hear Lumberman 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 19.—“Purchasing 
agents who grind down to the very bottom 
the supplier with whom they do business are 
working against their own best interests,” de- 
clared Ben C. Currie, of Currie & Campbell, of 
this city, president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, at the March meeting of 
the Purchasing Agents’ Association, held here 
a few days ago. He said that it is to the pur- 
chasing agents’ interest to help keep alive the 
industry or industries which are giving them 
a satisfactory product and dependable service. 

Mr. Currie further discussed some of the 
problems of the lumber industry. “The evil 
of the industry,” he said, “lies in the danger 
of overproduction, as is the case in practically 
every other industry. There are at present too 
many producers, as well as too many whole- 
salers and too many retailers. However, there 
is elimination in process, last year 850 lumber 
organizations having failed, with capitalization 
of over $43,000,000.” 

Mr. Currie stated that the aims of the in- 
dustry will be to fit wood to its proper uses 
and that it will be necessary for lumbermen, 
in the distribution of lumber, to go back to 
the methods employed some ten vears ago in 


order to avoid the chaotic conditions now ex- 
isting in the industry. 
SASS SSaS: 

Penn Supply Dealers in Quarterly 

PittspurGH, Pa., March 20.—Officers and 
directors of the Western Pennsylvania Build- 
ers’ Supply Association held their first quar- 
terly meeting of the year last Wednesday at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel in Pittsburgh. The mem- 
bership of the association has shown a gratify- 
ing and constant increase, and at this meeting 
applications of five more concerns for mem- 
bership were submitted and they were elected 
to membership. The new members are: 
River Shipping & Supply Company, West 
Elizabeth, Pa.; Pickett Lumber Co., Warren, 
Pa.; M. L. Cupples, jr., Cresson, Pa.; Hill- 
side Stone & Supply Co., Pittsburgh; Stand- 
ard Builders’ Supply Co., Leetsdale, Pa. The 
matter of associate membership for manufac- 
turers who ship into western Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio was discussed at length and sub- 
mitted to a committee which will work out 
the details. 

Harry L. Miller, who has served as secre- 
tary of the association since April 1, 1927, was 
reélected to that post. 


Carolina Association Expanding 


Cuartotte, N. C., March 20.—The Carolina 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is ar- 
ranging a motor cavalcade to perform, a good 
will tour to begin at Charlotte and include 
cities and towns where lumber dealers are 
located. When the North Carolina tour is 
completed the association will arrange a simi- 
lar tour for South Carolina. One purpose 
of the tour is to bring all dealers into the 
fold of the association. Recently the mem- 
bership has been increased by eighteen addi- 
tions. 

The twelfth district group of the Carolina 
association has been organized at Chester, in- 
cluding dealers from York, Chester and Lan- 
caster counties, according to announcement by 
Secretary Victor Wheeler. Ben Pursley, of 
Rock Hill, S. C., was elected president of the 
district group; W. S. Robinson, of Chester, 
vice president; W. B. Ardry, of Fort Mill, 
secretary, and E. B. Bagley, of Chester, treas- 
urer. 


Veneer Package Association Meets 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Orveans, La., March 21.—Problems 
created by overproduction, price cutting, and 
the close association of the industry with the 
spasmodic rise and fall of agricultural prod- 
ucts were featured in the discussions of the 
spring meeting of the American Veneer Pack- 
age Association, which adjourned Wednesday 
after a three-day session here. Approximately 
thirty manufacturers of veneer crates and 
packing boxes attended the session. The Mon- 
day session was devoted to preliminary dis- 
cussions, with the formal meeting opening on 
Tuesday morning. : 
H. W. Lockwood, of Richmond, Va., pres!- 
dent of the association, presided and delivered 
the keynote address, which was seconded by 
W. W. Hargroves, of the Planters Manufac- 
turing Co., who developed various problems on 
which the package industry should concentrate 

to improve business. 

Members of the trade were advised by B. B. 
Jones, marketing expert at New Orleans for 
southern Mississippi and Louisiana, to study 
the California crate because they would be 
manufacturing it before many years had 
passed. The use of the barrel for packing 
vegetables, Mr. Jones stated, is rapidly becom- 
ing a thing of the past except for restaurant 
and large consumer purposes. For retail dis- 
play, he advised the manufacturers, the trade 
is turning with favor to the crate in preference 
to the bushel hamper because of the greater 
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display and packing qualities. The hamper in 
addition lends itself to careless railroad car 
packing with resultant damage to the ship- 
ments. Mr. Jones, as well as railroad repre- 
sentatives, urged the manufacturers to actively 
campaign in the vegetable and fruit centers to 
promote the supplanting of barrels with hamp- 
ers and the more careful handling of the latter. 

They were also advised by J. F. Carter, field 
representative of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, to train their salesmen to preach the 
qualities and superiority of their products and 
to work with the trade in improving packing 
and car loading to help business. Crates and 
hampers will never be produced cheaper than 
salesmen can sell them, was the theme of Mr. 
Carter’s remarks, 

Trade abuses were pointed out by John Mat- 
ter, speaking for the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The bright side of the 
picture was painted by the strawberry box 
makers, who predicted a record breaking crop 
with a subsequent big business for them. 

The greater part of the sessions were de- 
voted to discussions on trade matters. 


North Central Missourians Organize 


CHILLICOTHE, 
retailers from the various towns in north cen- 
tral Missouri met here Friday to form a 
group organization, and the meeting was a 
lively one. The lumbermen in this section have 
long felt that closer coOperation was- necessary, 
but until recently no definite action had been 
taken. E. E. Woods, secretary-manager of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was 
present and told the retailers how similar or- 
ganizations had been formed elsewhere and 
what had been accomplished. Every one of 
the thirty-two present had something to say 
and after all the problems had been considered 
it was decided to organize, though a name has 
not yet been selected. Officers are: 

President—R. L. Rawlins, of the R. J. 
Hurley Lumber Co., Chillicothe. 

Secretary—Clay Hill, of the Clay & Hill 
Lumber Co., Brookfield. 

Directors—G. N. McGee, of the G N. Mc- 
Gee Lumber Co., Trenton; John H. Cowley, 
of the North Missouri Lumber Co., Hamilton, 
and W. W. Weston of the Purdin Lumber 
Co., Purdin. 

The directors decided to hold four meet- 
ings a year. 


Lake Erie Dealers Study Problems 


Toronto, Ont., March 19.—The Lake Erie 

branch of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association held its annual meeting in the 
Battersby Hotel, Simcoe, Ont., last Wednesday, 
with W. J. Bailey, of Jarvis, in the chair. 
Mr. Bailey welcomed F. B. Van Dusen, presi- 
dent of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association, and as an evidence of appreciation 
of his interest in the Lake Erie dealers’ prob- 
lems, Mr. Bailey invited Mr. Van Dusen to 
occupy the chair during the meeting. 
_ After a short discussion of trade conditions 
in general, the election of officers took place. 
W. J. Bailey was reélected chairman, and Mrs. 
R. F. Quance, of Delhi, was chosen secretary- 
treasurer. She is the first woman lady to hold 
this position for any retail lumber association 
in Ontario. 

The discussion of trade conditions indicated 
that the Lake Erie dealers have had a pretty 
stiff time of it during the last year and do 
not altogether see very clearly into the future, 
although there are more favorable indications 
than a year ago. Mr. Bailey stated that busi- 
ness was very quiet. The farmers had had 
an adverse year, but prospects for spring trade 
_— fair, although collections at present were 
SiOW. 

Byron Suton, of Port Dover, considered 
prices much too low. There was little or 
nothing left for the retailer after taking care 
of taxes, office and yard overhead, repairs and 
delivery expense. He believed it would require 
an advance of at least $5.00 a thousand feet to 
take care of the situation. 

C. D. Hunter, of Scotland, reported that 
he was having fair success with collections, 


Mo., March 19.—Thirty-two ‘ 


but had to go out after them personally. 

William Kennedy, of Otterville; A. Bailey, 
of Hagerville, and Mrs. Quance agreed that 
although the outlook was none too good at 
present, 1928 should average about the same 
as 1927. 

Mr. Van Dusen then introduced a discussion 
of the necessary mark-up on cost, to arrive at 
a fair selling price. Most of the dealers stated 
that they were adding from 22 to 25 percent 
to the cost. They agreed that the mark-up 
should be larger, and that 33%% percent on 
cost or 25 percent on sales would be a fair 
return. Mr. Van Dusen developed this sub- 
ject and emphasized the necessity for knowing 
the cost of doing business. Dealers should be 
more business-like and should have more con- 
fidence in one another. He urged the Lake 
Erie dealers to hold frequent meetings so as 
to develop friendly relations. 

A great difficulty in the Lake Erie district 
is the large amount of lumber produced by 
portable mills from farmers’ logs. Most of 
this is poorly manufactured and has a bad 
effect upon the price for better manufactured 
stocks. About the only way of disposing of 
this difficulty would be for dealers to purchase 
this lumber and distribute it themselves, but 
this involves considerable money and few deal- 








On Barro Colorado Island in the Panama Canal 
Zone there has been erected a building which 
is being used as @ model termite-proof demon- 


stration structure. Chemically treated material 
is used entirely in the construction of the build- 
ing. The problem of damage by termites is a 
particularly acute one in the Canal Zone and 
us there are thirty species of termites found 
near this building site the demonstration over 
a period of time should bring some information 
of value and interest 





ers were able to finance it. After a long 
discussion it was decided to appoint a special 
committee to make a further study of this 
matter in the hope that a solution may be 
arrived at. The committee consists of Wil- 
liam Kennedy, Otterville; Byron Sutor, Port 
Dover; and H. Boultbee, Toronto. As soon 
as the roads are in satisfactory condition, they 
will meet and visit the production points. 
(Se eaeaeaeaaeaaesen 


Maryland Foresters in Annual 


Battrmore, Mp., March 19.—The Maryland 
Forestry Association, which now numbers more 
than 600 members and is declared to have 
become an important aid of the State forestry 
department in the preservation of the wood- 
lands of the State, held its annual meeting at 
the Arundell Club last Thursday night and 
listened to an address by Charles Wilbur, State 
forester of New Jersey, as the chief feature. 
Mr. Wilbur discoursed on the forests in his 
State and told about the work of reforestation 
that has been carried on there by his depart- 
ment. F. B. Trent, of the University of 
Maryland extension service, delivered an il- 








lustrated lecture on the mining of cypress from 
the Pocomoke swamps. Other addresses were 
delivered by F. W. Besley, Maryland State for- 
ester, on the work of his department, and by 
John R. Curry, one of the deputy wardens. 
The proceedings were presided over by De- 
Courcy W. Thom, the president of the asso- 
ciation. A resolution urging that forests be 
acquired throughout the State over a period of 
years to an aggregate area of 200,000 acres, as 
a policy economically sound and productive of 
an investment which would yield many times 
its cost, was adopted. Carville D. Benson was 
elected president, with Mr. Thom and J. Har- 
ris Franklin as directors. 
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Timber Protective Bodies Elect 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 17.—A. W. Laird, 
manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., was re- 
elected president of the North Idaho Forestry 
Association following the annual meeting held 
last Tuesday in the Eilers Building. J. P. 
McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., and W. D. Humiston, assistant man- 
ager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., were also re- 
elected to the offices of yice president and sec- 
retary-treasurer, respectively. These officers 
were selected by the board of directors which 
was elected as follows: A. W. Laird, J. P. 
McGoldrick, Sig Hofslund, Huntington Taylor, 
G. A. Rubedew, W. S. Rosenberry and C. L. 
Billings. 

There were also meetings of the various tim- 
ber protective associations with election of 
officers on Monday and Tuesday. The of- 
ficers of the Clearwater Timber Protective 
Association are: L. Billings, Clearwater 
Timber Co., president; Ben E. Bush, vice 
president and Theodore Fohl, secretary-treas- 
urer. The directors are: A. W. Laird; Ben 
E. Bush; L. A. Rubedew, Rupp-Holland Log- 
ging Co.; C. B. Sanderson, Milwaukee Land 
Co. and C. L. Billings. 

The Pend Oreille Timber Protective Asso- 
ciation elected B. H. Hornby, Dover, presi- 
dent; Ben E. Bush, vice president; T. L. 
Greer, Humbird Lumber Co., secretary-treas- 
urer; and as directors in addition to those 
named above, E. E. Boies, Humbird Lumber 
Co.; John G. Ballard, Dalkena Lumber Co.; 
Harold McCoy, Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. 

Officers and directors of the Potlatch Tim- 
ber Protective Association were reélected, as 
follows: A. W. Laird, president; Ben E. 
Bush, vice president; W. D. Humiston, secre- 
tary; and Messrs. Laird and Bush and G. A. 
Rubedew, C. L. Billings and C. B. Sanderson, 
directors. 


Toronto Wholesalers in Monthly 


Toronto, Ont., March 20.—At the regular 
meeting of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association (Inc.), held here today, L. D. Bar- 
clay presided, in the absence of J. L. Macfar- 
lane, who was out of the city. A. J. Alert, 
sales manager of the Carpenter-Hixon Lumber 
Co., Blind River, Ont., spoke briefly, stating 
that the company expects to cut between 90,- 
000,000 and 100,000,000 feet at Blind River dur- 
ing the coming season, and to start operations 
about May 1. A battery of ten dry kilns has 
recently been installed. 

G.'G. C. King, of the M. B. King Lumber 
Co., Newton, B. C., who was a guest, reported 
that his company expected to cut about 20,- 
000,000 feet during the present year, and was 
well pleased with the way the season was open- 
ing up. The company had lately received some 
very nice orders from the Prairies on which it 
could make a little profit. He had come East 
to study the situation in Ontario and to learn 
what kind of lumber was being used here and 
what the nature of the competition was. Speak- 
ing generally of Coast conditions he said that 
the outlook is better than at any other time 
during the last few years. Stocks at most 
western points seemed to be badly broken. 

A. S. Nicholson, of Terry-Nicholson-Cates 
(Ltd.), Toronto, who is just back from a visit 
to the Coast, stated that a few of the Coast 
manufacturers are making money, but the ma- 
jority of them are just breaking even. Most 
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producers were looking for higher prices, but 
he could not see where they were to come from 
if the manufacturers continued to turn out 
lumber in such large quantities. 

Several other minor matters were discussed 
and the meeting adjourned. 


Baltimoreans Hear Campaign Plans 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 21.—The quarterly 
meeting of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, 
postponed from the first Monday in the month 
and held last Monday evening at the Emerson 
Hotel, brought together one of the largest 
gatherings of members of the lumber and allied 
trades in years and was a means of arousing 
much interest in the trade extension campaign 
in behalf of lumber now being carried on by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The inception, organization and progress 
of this movement were described in detail by 
John M. Gibbs, manager trade extension de- 
partmient. -Accompanying Mr. Gibbs were A. C. 
Horner, manager of the San Francisco district 
office of the campaign, and Mr. Alcott, building 
code representative of the organization. An- 
other guest was R. E. Chapman, of the Chap- 
man Lumber Co. of Portland, Ore. 

Daniel MacLea, president of the Exchange 
and head of the MacLea Lumber Co., follow- 
ing the enjoyment of an excellent dinner, 
called the meeting to order and after dispensing 


with the usual order of business, turned the 
meeting over to John L. Alcock, of John L. 
Alcock & Co., hardwood exporters, who ad- 
dressed the more than one hundred diners 
briefly on the purpose of the gathering and in- 
troduced Mr. Gibbs. 

Mr. Gibbs gave a lucid exposition of the 
nature of the campaign, telling what it designed 
to accomplish. He emphasized the necessity of 
concerted action within the industry to preserve 
its markets by pointing out that through the 
use of substitutes for the manufacture of boxes 
no less than 400,000,000 feet of lumber a year 
had been displaced, and that by the adoption of 
other materials in the production of furniture 
consumption of as much as 250,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually was cut off. Mr. Gibbs also 
took occasion to deprecate the agitation as to 
the timber supply becoming exhausted within a 
comparatively short period. He said that the 
natural growth even now was about equal to 
the consumption, and that with scientific con- 
servation and reforestation the new timber 
would more than suffice to take care of all 
needs, so that the timber wealth of the country 
was virtually inexhaustible. 

Mr. Alcott in his remarks pointed out lumber 
was ‘being discriminated against in the various 
building codes adopted for the large cities and 
for some States, and urged that the lumbermen 
take steps to stop this discrimination. 


Issues New Pricing Schedules 


Los ANGELES, CALir., March 17.—A new 
compilation which embraces both stock and 
detail items of sash, doors, blinds and screens, 
has just been published by the Millwork Insti- 
tute of California, under the title “Standard 
Sash and Door Schedules—No., 128.” 


The two main objectives attempted through 
publication of the work are summarized as 
follows: 


1. To present a balanced and flexible method 
of price making; i. e., a method based upon 
proved costs conveniently expressed in schedule 
form; easily understood and rapidly applied; 
adjustable to all market conditions and suitable 
to a manufacturing, wholesale or retail op- 
eration; and embracing all but the extraor- 
dinary items encountered in the “Sash and 
Door” division of the millwork industry. 

2. To publish an authoritative definition of 
terms and standard trade practices, acceptable 
to all, which will avoid misunderstandings be- 
tween buyer and seller, and thereby simplify 
the problems of each, and reduce costs. 


The schedules comprising the book were 
compiled by a State-wide committee, working 
for a period of seven and one-half months, 
under the direction of H. T. Didesch, managing 
director of the institute, as chairman and 
editor-in-chief. 


Activities of Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Jackson Club Nominates 


Jackson, Miss., March 19.—At the regular 
weekly meeting of the Jackson Lumbermen’s 
Club on Thursday, the nominating committee 
reported its candidates for the offices of the 
club for the next twelve months. There are 
always two tickets, and the candidates are 
listed under their respective colors: 

BLUE TICKET 

For President—J. W. McKewen, of Fink- 
bine Lumber Co. 

For Vice President—Irvin C. Swan, of An- 
derson Manufacturing Co. 

For Secretary—Murray Bass, of Rathborne, 
Hair & Ridgway Co. 

RED TICKET 

For President—C. H. Kilgore, of Planters 
Lumber Co. 

For Vice President—Frank Payne, of the 
Frank Payne Lumber Co. 

For Secretary—J. W. Bertrand, of Williams 
Voris Hardwood Co. 

The members of the club will go to the polls 
next Thursday to elect their officers for the 
next twelve months. 


Discusses Competitive Problems 


SHREVEPORT, La., March 20.—What competi- 
tion, especially that of fir, has done to “crowd 
out” southern pine lumber and what must be 
done by pine interests to effectively overcome 
any setback they may have suffered, were ques- 
tions forming the basis of an interesting address 
before the Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club today 
by W. A. Anderson, president of the Shreve- 
port Lumber Co. and former president of the 
club. Mr. Anderson pointed out the necessity 
of “fighting for our market,” of realizing the 
stiff competition to be offset, of encouraging 
more cooperation between large and small mills 
and between the various millmen and whole- 
salers, and of improving methods of distribu- 
tion and production. He emphasized especially 
the last two needs. 

He also declared that southern pine freight 
rates, in comparison with rates enjoyed by fir, 
are not fair and just, and he urged that de- 
termined steps be taken to obtain better rates. 

Mr. Anderson, who was presented to the 
membership by B. Hudson Bolinger, of the S. 
H. Bolinger Co., president of the club, quoted 
correspondence from a Kansas City (Mo.) 
lumberman, a recognized authority on market 
trends, in which he states: “Southern pine 


lumbermen will get more money for their stock 
when the fir people find a better market for 
theirs, and not before.” 

“These are hard words,” said Mr. Anderson, 
hut are nevertheless founded on truth. How- 
ever, while fir with its advantageous freight 
rate situation is a strong competitor, it is not 
the principal competitor of southern pine—the 
substitute for wood is that. He stated in part: 


Science has precipitated upon us a flood of 
substitutes for real lumber that in itself has 
made greater inroads upon the southern pine 
trade than fir or redwood, spruce or hemlock. 
While this country has increased at a raté 
approaching 2,000,000 folks annually, during 
the last ten years there has been witnessed an 
actual decline in the production of lumber. Yet 
all the while the uses of wood have also in- 
creased. In the arts, manufacture, construc- 
tion and other uses, wood is growing more 
and more indispensable. If this were not 
recognized, why should there be such a hue 
and cry to conserve it? Why should the 
Sherman anti-trust law be made an absolute 
dictum to the lumber manufacturer, while the 
farmer and the manufacturer in many lines 
can combine to cheapen production and raise 
prices all they please? We urge the cotton 
growers to coéperate to raise prices, but who 
ever heard of anyone urging the yellow pine 
manufacturers to combine to raise their 
prices? Yet we are told that we can never 
get more money for southern pine until the 
fir people find it desirable to relinquish oyr 
market, 


Optimism Features Club Meeting 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Pine Brurr, ArK., March 21.—The West 
Side Hardwood Club met here today at Hotel 
Pines, President E. H. Elsberry presiding. The 
meeting was well attended. Statistics taken 
showed stocks on hand 86,000,000 feet; orders, 
14,000,000 feet, and logs 11,000,000 feet, with 
twenty-four mills reporting. 

Advertising was the principal theme of to- 
day’s meeting and some splendid ideas were 
presented during the general discussion. Al- 
though business as a whole has been some- 
what slow, a feeling of optimism prevailed 

Guests of the club were W. L. McKay, of 
the Aberdeen Lumber Co., Chicago; N. L. 
Mayhall, of the Chicago Lumber .& Coal Co., 
Greenville, Miss.. and M. B. McLeod, of the 
Southern Lumber & Supply Co., Warren, Ark. 
The latter concern joined the West Side 
Hardwood Club. 


Dealers’ Suggestions for Improvement 


PitrspurGH, Pa., March 20.—The Pittsburgh 
Lumbermen’s Club held its monthly meeting 
last Wednesday at the William Penn Hotel, 
when W. C. Moore, of Wolf & Co., account- 
ants, went into the details of a survey of busi- 
ness conditions among the membership of the 
club, and the new price book, compiled by the 
Millwork Listing Co., by authority of the price 
committee of the club, was distributed to mem- 
bers. 

Competition has become a serious problem 
among retail lumber dealers in the City of 
Pittsburgh, and is almost ruinous in some of 
its aspects. The report dealt largely with this 
phase of the business situation, in which con- 
nection the survey was instrumental in obtain- 
ing a number of suggestions for the improve- 
ment of business methods and conditions. As a 
feature of the survey, there was propounded 
to members of the club a question covering this 
ground, to which forty-two members replied, 
the question being: “What are your sugges- 
tions for increasing the retail lumberman’s 
profits in 1928?” 


Some of the replies received were: 


Better prices. Adopting the Golden Rule. 
Adopting better merchandising methods. 


Closer coéperation with club activities. 
Careful extension of credit, especially when 
dealing with speculative house builders. Do 
not allow permanent charges overhead without 
considering same carefully before doing so. 
Run your business with the thought of mak- 
ing money instead of doing a large volume of 
business without regard for a legitimate profit. 
Don’t let a few competitors set prices. 


Stabilize prices. Lumber is now being sold 
at a loss in most cases. 


Cut overhead to the lowest possible total 
commensurate with proper and necessary serv- 
ice. 


More coéperation and less greed. Do away 
with salesmen and quit meeting competitors’ 
prices. 

Reduce the number of lumber yards in 
Allegheny County two-thirds. 


Adoption of common sense business prin- 
ciples—buy your product on a quality basis: 
add proper markup to cost to cover all proper 
expenses, and a reasonable profit on sales (at 
least 6 percent). 


Go after mail order competition with strons 
advertising. 
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Arizona Lumbermen in Three-Day Session 
Adopt Resolutions Approving Uniform Building Code and Pledge Support 


, to Movements to Raise Standards of Merchandising 


PHOENIX, AriIz., March 19.—Culminating its 
three-day session with the adoption of reso- 
lutions supporting the uniform building code 
and pledging support to several propositions 
designed to raise the standards of merchandis- 
ing, the Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona closed 
its eleventh annual convention here Saturday. 
Two hundred delegates were present. 

Leaders of the industry from all sections of 
the United States addressed the convention, 
among them Kenneth Smith, secretary of the 
Los Angeles Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
whose talk on “Organization” was conceded to 
be the high light of the convention program. 

“About the only difference between a rut and 
a grave is that the grave is deeper,” declared 
Mr. Smith. “The lumber industry has plodded 
along in a rut of individualism for so long that 
it is worn now almost deep enough for a grave. 
Many view the plight of the lumber industry 
so pessimistically that they are convinced it is 
a grave, and the only thing that makes me 
think they are mistaken is the fact that the in- 
dustry is at last awakening to the salvation 
which awaits it in organization. Organization 
is not a panacea for all the ills that beset us. 
but, in the words of Kipling, ‘The strength of 
the wolf is in the pack, and the strength of 
the pack is in the wolf.’ Organization is our 
one and only hope of maintaining legitimate 
profit margins and should be embraced with 
alacrity and supported with enthusiasm. The 
battles of business are battles of strategy and 
are getting too complex for solution by the in- 
dividual. Jt is literally true that the greater 
success of the individual today can come only 
from organization.” 

Mr. Smith declared that the lumber industry 
has been longer than any other in awakening 
to the fact that manufacturing and distribution 
are not things apart, but are in reality one and 
the same problem. “The work of the world 
today is being done by groups,” he said. “All 
of us know more than any one of us. Together 
we can control the sale of our product; sep- 
arately we are at the mercy of chaotic condi- 
tions. Compete in service and courtesy, in ade- 
quacy of stocks, in advertising, in knowledge 
of products, and in interest in customers, but 
do not sell on price. Put the right price first 
and stick-to it. Quit basing your price on fear 
of what your competitor might do. Learn that 
cooperation pays.” 


Plan for Uniform Grading and Branding 


A plan for uniform grading and branding of 
lumber was presented to the delegates by Earl 
E. Bowe, field engineer of the National Lum- 
her Manufacturers’ Association, with headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles. Mr. Bowe declared that 
standardization of grades of lumber throughout 
the United States would be one of the biggest 
ee possible for the industry. He 
said: 


It seems apparent that anyone who has 
given sober thought to the success or failure 
of materials marketed nationally must have 
observed that the trend of success follows the 
trademark guaranteed article of known qual- 
ity. Whether that quality be of the highest 
or only of a nature sufficient to adequately 
serve its purpose is inconsequential. What 
success would Portland Cement have had if 
put out in plain bags without having the 
known responsibility of some one of the ce- 
ment mills back of it? What success would 
Mazda electric light bulbs have had if mar- 
keted in a similar fashion? What success 


would Eastman have if he marketed his Kodak 
films without his trademark and guarantee? 
Could any of these products be marketed suc- 
cessfully without a trademark of some kind 
and, more particularly, of a financial or moral 
furantee behind them? 


These and many other considerations have 
led up to a resolve on the part of the board 
of directors of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to secure the manufac- 
ture and distribution of, and demand for, trade- 
marked and grademarked American standard 
lumber in the belief that a practical program 
of trademarking and grademarking administered 
with the aid of official reinspection service of 
the respective regional associations and rein- 
forced by dependable financial guarantees will 
not only help to restore the diminishing mar- 
kets for wood, but will answer the demands ot 
the public for a known quality, guaranteed 
product. 

When the plan is worked out 100 percent 
complete we will have two kinds of lumber 
on the market—one well graded, manufactured 
and properly prepared, graded under nation- 
wide standard rules, systematically merchan- 
dised and financially guaranteed; the other, just 
lumber. 

Please keep in mind that we are organized 
for the retention, recovery and extension of 
lumber markets and that we crave an oppor- 
tunity to serve anywhere along the line. If 
we can educate the wood-using public with 
your codperation to the proper uses of lum- 
ber products, then our efforts to maintain and 
extend lumber uses will be worth-while. 

The convention program also included an 
address on “Proper Fire Protection for the 
Retail Lumberman,” by A. C. Bake, manager 
of the Northwest Mutual Fire Association; a 
discussion of the “Trade at Home” program of 
the Arizona Industrial Congress by L. C. Mc- 
Cullough, secretary of that organization, and 
a talk on “Relationship Between the Wholesaler 
and the Retailer,” by E. U. Wheelock, of Los 
Angeles. 

William Donaldson, credit manager of The 
O’Malley Lumber Co., of Phoenix, discussed 
advanced methods of credits and collections. 
Ramifications of the Arizona State lien laws 
were outlined by H. H. McCalla, past president 
of the club. Home financing was briefly dis- 
cussed .by Paul Hallingby, of Los Angeles. 
Sylvester Weaver, of the Weaver-Henry Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
a past president of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, presented an outline of lumber- 
men’s problems. 


Uniform Building Code Explained 


Resolutions favoring the uniform building 
code which was formulated last October in 
Phoenix by the Pacific Coast Building Officials’ 
Conference were passed, following a brief out- 
line by E. W. Bacon, city building inspector of 
Phoenix, and vice president of the building 
officials’ organization. Mr. Bacon told the lum- 
bermen that in order to secure national accept- 
ance of the uniform building code, approval 
must be voiced by all industries kindred to the 
building trade. He explained that many months 
of intensive research by America’s foremost 
building experts prefaced the final adoption of 
the code. 

Mr. Bacon declared that if the uniform 
building code is accepted by the municipalities 
throughout the country, it will raise the stand- 
ard of construction and place the building in- 
dustry upon a more practical basis. “The uni- 
form building code embraces all the good fea- 
tures of every building code now in use 
throughout the country,” he said. “All of the 
inferior features have been deleted. This code 
represents months of research. Your approval 
will bring it one step nearer national adoption, 
which is our ultimate goal.” 

At the closing business session today, the 
following were elected officers: 

President—John H. Wood, Bisbee Lumber 
Co., Bisbee, Ariz. 

Vice president—Joe Tardy, Douglas Lumber 
Co., Douglas. 


Secretary—Robert V. Baker, Phoenix (re- 
elected). 


Directors—Otto Orthel, Prescott; L. B, De- 
Mund, Yuma; Richard Grace, Globe; W. M. 
Puckett, Nogales, and Howard Shoup, of 
Phoenix. 

An elaborate social program in which the 
wives of the delegates participated was an 
important part of the convention. O'rganiza- 
tion of a Phoenix Hoo-Hoo club was also af- 
fected. The delegates were entertained at a 
theater party, the feature of which was a 
cinema exposition of redwood lumbering in 
California, shown through the courtesy of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., of San Francisco. The 
banner social event was a dinner-dance to- 
night at the Arizona Club. Sunday the dele- 
gates were taken on an automobile tour of 
Phoenix and hinterlands. A golf tournament 
was also held at the Phoenix Country Club 
Sunday afternoon. 

No decision was made as to where the 1929 
convention of the club would be held, the mat- 
ter being left to president and board of di- 
rectors, who will meet in Phoenix next May. 
Three cities, Nogales, Bisbee and Yuma, bid for 
the convention. 

Officers of the Phoenix Hoo-Hoo Club, 
which was formed the last night of the con- 
vention, are M. H. McCalla, president; E. V. 
O'Malley, vice president; Robert V. Baker, 
secretary-treasurer; directors—L. M. Ham- 
man, John Johnson, C. L. Pierce, J. C. Dollan 
and C. P. Henry. 


HOO-HOO DOINGS 


Detroit Hoo-Hoo to Dine 


Detroit, Micu., March 19.—Advices have 
been received from Jay Lewis, vice president 
of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 28, Detroit, that the or- 
ganization plans to hold its next dinner enter- 
tainment, the third of the winter season, on 
the evening of April 3, in the General Motors 
Building. All Hoo-Hoo and their lumbermen 
friends are invited to attend. Reservations can 
be secured by writing to Don Watrous at 902 
Michigan Theater Building. 


News From Hoo-Hoo Headquarters 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March:20.—Word has been 
received at Hoo-Hoo headquarters here that 
arrangements to observe American Forest 
Week, April 22 to 28, have been made by Hoo- 
Hoo clubs of Fresno and Stockton, Calif., and 
Portland, Ore. 

The program for St. Louis will be in charge 
of C. W. Nelson, vice president of the Frost 
Lumber Industries (Inc.), who, as noted, has 
heen appointed chairman for Missouri. ~The 
principal speaker at the meeting here will be 
Thomas A. Burrows, lieutenant-governor of 
Manitoba, Canada. 

A concatenation will be held at Duluth, 
Minn., April 27. 


Illinois Line Yards Sold 


Loutstana, Mo.,: March 19.—The Goodell 
Lumber Co., which has its headquarters at 
Virginia, Ill., has sold its line of yards to the 
La Crosse Lumber Co., of Louisiana, which 
took possession on March 5. The yards are 
located at Virginia, Chandlerville.’ Havana, 
Literberry and Kilbourne, Ill. The La Crosse 
Lumber Co., which operates a big chain of 
yards in Missouri and Illinois has also recently 
purchased the Norborne, Mo., yard. of the 
Atlas Lumber Co. 
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nglishman’s Views on Wooden Houses 


| How the 


American home of wood appeals to the Englishman who has a deep sense of appre- 


ciation of the artistic beauty, comfort and convemence of such a home, ts expressed in an interesting 
way in this article written for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Wilson Midgley, American corre- 


spondent of the London Daily News. Mr. 


Midgley visited Chicago recently and while in the city 


told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the American home of wood that possesses such a charm for 
him and his wife, and he was asked to tell our readers about it —Ep1Tor. | 


The wooden houses of America are one of the most striking 
features to an Englishman visiting here. We used to talk‘ roman- 
tically of the “wooden walls of old England,” but they are now 
made of steel; and wooden houses in England are curiosities or 
antiques. 

We have built them since the war, just as we have tried every 
other kind of construction, including pressed mud, which the 
Mexicans know as adobe; but English houses remain of brick or 
stone, though brick is rarely used now without the addition of 
stucco to improve both its quality and appearance.” 

The prejudice against a wooden house is strong, if unreasoning. 
We have wooden houses of three and four hundred years old 
and many of them are still inhabited, though for the most part 
their small rooms and low ceilings make them unsuitable for present 
use. Two such houses, understood to be nearly four hundred 
years old, were condemned and pulled down in the suburb. of 
Beckenham where I lived, nine miles from Charing Cross. This 
was about two years ago, and though we hated to lose such valu- 
able relics of the past, we could not but agree that a village 
street with two bends, three inclines and a bottle neck, all within 
the space of about four hundred yards, called for some alterations 














“It looked as cool and fresh in the summer as it 


in these days, however much it might have suited the middle ages. 
The framework and exterior of the houses were quite sound, 
however. 

We had in the same village more testimony to the lasting 
quality of English oak. The old lych gate at the entrance to 
the church yard was showing signs of the passage of time. These 
lych gates were built at the entrance to the churchyard in order 
that the clergyman might stand under their shelter while waiting 
for a funeral procession or that the coffin and its bearers might 
rest there. Ours at the Parish church in Beckenham was roofed 
with slate, though no doubt it had originally been thatched when 
built something over three hundred years ago. It was decided 
to restore it reverently, but the builders found that the oak beams 
had been fastened together with oak pins. These resisted every 
effort to cut them and even turned the edges of heavy axes. 
Finally those parts of the beams had actually to be broken away 
in pieces before the new parts could be put in to replace those 
that were giving way. 

With all these evidences, I still felt when I came to seek a 


house in the neighborhood of New York, that a wooden house 
was a temporary structure with a doubtful future. From the 
first I admitted and took pleasure in its complete suitability to 
the American landscape. 

The American trees, so much taller than any except those 
found in our large parks, the generally rougher ground and the 
absence of our velvety turf, the clearer light of America, all 
seemed to conspire to make the wooden house look, as all good 
houses should, as if in a measure it had grown out of the soil. 


Many Designs of English Style Houses 

All the same, a wooden house to look at, an English house of 
stone to live in, was my feeling; and my wife shared it completely. 
We saw many beautiful designs of English style houses. Many 
of them were diligent collections of various features of English 
houses, but at the same time none could ever have been called 
an English house except by an American real estate agent. But 
then we came to the next problem, that of interior arrangement, 
and we: realized at once the difficulty of adapting an English 
nouse to American conditions. One of the least happy houses, 
I know, is one which an English friend had designed for him by 
an English architect and then adapted by an American architect. 


is proving warm and snug and cheerful in winter.” 


The English house is and always has been a series of compart- 
ments. Cold corridors and stairs do not matter so seriously there 
as here where the temperature sinks so much lower; but just as 
the Englishman’s house is his castle, the particular room he is 
occupying is his den and he keeps the door closed as doors were 
meant to be kept. This, of course, all comes from the two con- 
siderations of a damp climate and heating by coal fires, which, 
in addition to their other point have this advantage, that they 
produce a sharp current of air and so sweep moisture out of the 
atmosphere of a room. 

It is clear then that any English house will have to go through 
a good deal of adaptation to make it really suited for use in the 
conditions which obtain in most parts of the United States. We 
found that American architects had not always realized this. 
They have, to take one detail, a passion for big fireplaces, but a 
big open chimney will soon let more heat out of a room than any 
but a large fire will produce. One builder with a passion for 

“everything English” showed us an arrangement which pleased 
him very much. He called it an English fireside and the fire 
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place was as usual twice too big, but immediately on each side 
of it was a big archway leading to a sun porch. Now the thing 
an Englishman values about a fire is the cosy corner sheltered 
from the drafts at each side of it, and to an Englishman that 
fireplace was worse than nothing. 

We began to find ourselves drawn to the sincere, direct schemes 
of native wooden houses as against the plans which made an 
appeal to our English sense of home but failed to justify our 
interest. There were many anxious inquiries, some of them rather 
amusing to our friends who had as much faith in wood as we 
had m Portland stone. Finally we consented to consider a house 
built of wood. We did so with a certain amount of trepidation, 
but all the facts seemed to warrant us in doing so. Then we 
saw a house which captured us from the start. It was of a style 
we had never seen in England. Built of shingles and in the Cape 
Cod style, it seemed to us to enshrine the pure spirit of America, 
and it looked as cool and fresh in the summer as it is proving 
warm and snug and cheerful in winter. Amid all the torrents 
of last summer’s rain we have been able to hold up our heads 
powder dry when our neighbours were confessing their roof leaks, 
and we were proud to assure our English friends who were in- 
clined to think that living in a wooden house might be just an- 
other of thosé unaccountable American habits, that we had never 
lived in a more weather-tight house. 

Its modesty appeals to us. Underneath the trees it looks very 
much smaller than some of our neighbours’ stone houses which 
have far less accommodation. I suppose its Dutch double-door is 
hardly in true keeping with its Cape Cod style, but personally I 
believe that style comes out of good building for a definite pur- 
pose and in this case I think it succeeds. 


Hardwood Floor Blessing to Housewife 


Now my wife’s views come into the picture. She had found a 
New York apartment easy to run, but to her surprise she found 
her house was no more trouble than an apartment of a smaller 
size had been. One explanation, she concluded, was the floors. 
The well laid American hardwood floor is a blessing to the house- 
wife, a satisfaction to her husband and an aesthetic pleasure to 
all who behold it. The use of such floors straight through the 
house not only made sweeping easy but made less dust to sweep 
away. The whole house too, possibly through the absence of old 
mortar and much plaster, is more dust free than any we have 
lived in before. The only offense of the shingle roof is that it 


perhaps keeps too much heat in in the summertime, but an improve- 
ment in the ventilation will remove all that. 

It is not easy to extract from womenfolk the reasons why they 
like a thing. For them it is enough to know that they do like 
it. The good fit of things all round the different rooms is as 
near as one can get to it, perhaps. My wife lent our house 
while we were in Europe this summer to an English friend of 
hers newly arrived. She and her husband bought a similar house 
near London less than three years ago. She is an enthusiast for 
our wooden house. We tried to moderate her transports by point- 
ing out that for the same accommodation here as in London we 
should have to pay nearly three times the price. The enthusiastic 
lady retorted at once that ours was worth the difference. She 
heartily concurs that this wooden house, at any rate, is easier to 
work than any stone one she has lived in. 

There is also a pleasure of the spirit in living in a wooden 
house. Its lightness, the absence of a sense of over solidity, and 
its brightness, if paint is used with reasonable frequency, these 
things especially appeal to women. For my part, I would as 
soon see a Swiss chalet in Hampstead as some of the English stone 
houses standing here in what is obviously in every grain of its 
nature a timber country. . 

One disadvantage our wooden house has for me is that my wife 
has announced that when she returns to England she wants to be 
assured that she shall have one just like it. That might prove 
a dithcult order there, but I feel that it would be worth some 
trouble to secure. And when it is secured I believe we shall both 
want some furniture in it of typical American wood. I know no 
wood more beautiful when rightly used than American maple. 
We have been amused and saddened to see Americans demanding 
woods in imitation of those in Europe when in maple and other 
woods of their own country they had beauties which should. make 
their appeal to every lover of his native land. A visit to any 
place like the Wayside Inn, where Henry Ford has collected 
many pieces of furniture of genuine age and American origin, 
revealed to us how beautifully native timber could be used. 

A house of American timber suited with furniture made of 
American wood in the tradition of the country has a character 
as national as Abraham Lincoln’s. It combines use and beauty, 
and to anybody with a feeling for the resources and the history 
of his country becomes a kind of shrine for something that is most 
genuine in the spirit of a continent which can find no riches out- 
side itself like those within its borders. 


Bear Hunter and Laminex Doors 


Several weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN received from “Chauncey, The Bear You ever stop to think that the atmosphere > ‘ 
. y is like a jungle in the tropics, and that the Well, it’s a tough graft, all right, and one 


Hunter,” at Iron River, Wis., a letter telling of 
his experience in wintering in the north woods 
and also something of his experience with 
Laminex doors. As Chauncey formerly was 4 


in putting up greenhouse doors, this letter with 
its intense human interest no doubt will be read 
with pleasure by many lumbermen. Here’s 


the letter: ing from the Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, m 
Wash., for the new log room I am adding to ®%t_our Laminex doors. 
our home here-——and—remember—way back, I 
said I was snowed in? All right. Do you 
blame a guy for saying damn when he has 
six doors such as that left to the mercies of 
a local depot! Where the natives look through 
the windows and their mouths water! And 
they gasp and pant when they see a Laminex 
(French) door for the first time. 
wonder that I rave and tear my hair to think 
of having to skid them home six miles from 
the county road to our place in the heart of 
I a forest and on a toboggan and with snow- 
shoes. Boys, did you ever “heft” a Laminex? 
Did you ever hang ’em? Well, they are all 
there. Did you ever try and haul home 370 
pounds? Well, that’s my grief!! 


Here’s a story on Laminex and Woco doors 
—bless and damn them! Well, I better start 
right so I won’t get shot! 

I live up here in the heart of the Wisconsin 
wilderness, miles from neighbors (in fact the 
nearest is five long, wintery miles away). We 
are at present snowed in and will be till April 
sometime (that’s why I swore!). 

I was employed at one time as a superin- 
tendent of construction for a Chicago concern. 
Well, about six years ago I lost my reason 
and decided a person could make a living 
up in the woods. Having a little income, 
decided that as Chicago was such a wicked 
city and the English were trying to get con- 
trol of the schools, I would leave. So I 
packed up and came north. 


Now does a man that puts up greenhouses You boys down there sigh and wish for 
summer and think of northernwise, the woods 


know doors? I ask you? Well, I will say 


he knows doors better than any other type etec.; wish you could 
it’s all wrong. The North woods are O. K. 
house is different from any other type of in summer, fall and spring, but winter—. 
Did you ever stand on a deer runway in the 
winter time and see the snow piled up on 
both sides? Did you ever have to hike after 


of construction man for this reason—a green- 


house. How come? you ask. Well, now, 
did you ever stop by one of these large com- 
mercial greenhouse ranges where you will 





doors, walls, ete. are sweating all the time? 
Now, does the average door stand up in those ing at a Laminex door in the winter time 
houses? Yes, for a short time and with plenty 
of painting. But does a Laminex door stand 
resident of Chicago, where he had experience up? Boy, I will tell the world! 

Now, why do I say damn them!!? For this 


reason—I have four new Laminex (French), . ‘ ; 
doors as well as two Woco garage doors com- ose all their toes, listening to the howling 


always see men sprinkling the plants? Did your mail five miles on snowshoes in tem- 


peratures from zero to 46 degrees below? 
has to have some compensation—such as look- 


when everything is dreary outside! 

We have no movies, no new scenes, nor any- 
one to talk to. Our daily work is sawing 
wood, keeping the home fires burning, hiking 
after the mails, hoping the chickens don’t 


of the coyotes and timber wolves and looking 


Well, bye bye, boys— 
CHAUNCEY, THE BEAR HUNTER. 


Fir Door Duty Removed | 


Toronto, Ont., March 20.—Following vari- 
ous protests submitted by the Southwestern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and several Ontario importers of fir doors, an 
order-in-council has been issued by the Gov- 
ernment at Ottawa, canceling a previous order- 
in-council, which put into effect a drastic 
dumping duty upon fir doors coming into On- 
tario from Pacific coast points in the United 
States. The situation now reverts to that 
which was formerly in effect, and the duty 
on fir doors is again 25 percent on not less 
than the fair market value as sold for home 
consumption in the country of origin, and not 
less than the invoice value to the Canadian 


purchaser. 


Do you 


live there etc. Boys, 
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Week’s News Features From the South 


Announces Retirement From Business 


Evectric Muxits, Muiss., March 20.—The 
friends of D. H. Foresman, general manager 
of the Sumter Lumber Co., here, will learn 
with regret of his announced intention to dis- 
pose of his interests in the Sumter company 
and relinquish his position, to take effect on 
or about June 1. Mr. Foresman passed through 
a very serious operation and illness during the 
last fall and winter, which obliged him to re- 
main in a hospital for about three months. 

_____—._—s:« This illness left him in 

| a weakened condition 
and as he did not have 
opportunity to recuper- 
ate properly, he finds 
himself unable to con- 
tinue with his responsi- 











D. H. FORESMAN 
Electric Mills, Miss. 
Who will retire as 
general manager of 
the Sumter Lum- 
ber Co. 











bilities for the Sumter 
operations. 

Mr. Foresman states 
that he will take a 
much needed rest and 
perhaps undergo an- 
other slight operation 
which, he believes, will 
restore him to his for- 
mer health and vigor. Whether he will again 
take charge of a large lumbering operation, 
he said, depends more or less upon his health 
in the future. 

Mr. Foresman has had more than 39 years’ 
experience in the lumber business, starting in 
a minor position with the Bowman Lumber Co., 
of Williamsport, Pa., where he remained four- 
teen years. He then went with the Central 
Pennsylvania Lumber Co., taking charge of 
manufacture at eight sawmills. He left that 
company to take charge of six mills for the 
Davidson Lumber Co., in Nova Scotia and was 
also for some time connected with the Emer- 
son Engineers, of New York, securing there 
an extensive knowledge of efficiency problems 
in various lines of manufacture. In 1921 he 
became general manager of the combined op- 
erations of the Sumter Lumber Co., at Elec- 
tric Mills and the Pioneer Lumber Co., of 
Elrod, Ala. He was also active in the organ- 
ization of the Mississippi-East Louisiana Saw- 
mill Managers’ Association, first as vice presi- 
dent and then as president, in which office he 
displayed decisively the qualities that have en- 
deared him to all who know him. 


New Arkansas Company Organized 


Watpron, Ark., March 19.—A newly organ- 
ized lumber manufacturing company has re- 
cently bought from C. E. Forrester, principal 
stockholder in the Scott County Land & Lum- 
ber Co., of Waldron, a three-fourths interest 
in the Waldron planing mill and all the lumber 
on the yard formerly belonging to the Scott 
County Land & Lumber Co. The newly or- 
ganized company is known as the Burnett, Ing- 
ham & Hauert Lumber Co., and consists of 
Oliver Burnett, president; W. F. Ingham, vice 
president; H. L. Hauert, secretary; E. T. 
Burnett, treasurer, and C. FE. Forrester, di- 
rector. 

W. F. Ingham has been in the lumber busi- 
ness in Scott County for the last twentv-five 
years. He has heretofore had an interest in 
the Ragan-Bates Lumber Co., and also was in 
business at Bates. He is now the largest stock- 
holder in the Black Springs Lumber Co. 

The new company will operate the mills just 
as they stand, under the same plan. 


Probably 
the changes, if any, will be in installing new 


and more machinery at the Waldron planing 
mill, making it much larger in capacity. 
Elzy Burnett will be business manager. 


Two Concerns Are Merged 

Pine Biurr, Arxk., March 19.—Merger of 
the Leslie Lumber & Supply Co., headquartered 
here, with the E. C. Barton Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in Jonesboro, into a company that 
will have a net valuation of $500,000, will 
operate twenty-one yards and stores, and will 
maintain headquarters in Jonesboro, has been 
announced. 

The local sales force of the two plants of the 
Leslie Lumber Co. here will be retained, J. L. 
Leslie, vice president and general manager of 
the Leslie company said. It is not likely that 
he or Guy E, Van Duser, secretary, will be 
associated with the new company. The Leslie 
Lumber & Supply Co. has operated seven es- 
tablishments in Arkansas and Missouri. Those 
in Arkansas are at Pine Bluff, McGehee, Lake 
Village, Eudora, Camden, Norphlet; and the 
Missouri establishments are at Kennett, Parma. 
Sikeston and Malden. The Barton company’s 
ten yards or stores are at Jonesboro, Hoxie, 
Marked Tree, Lepanto, Luxora, Osceola, 
Manila, Leachville and Monette. 

T. H. Ballard, of Pine Bluff, will remain 
in charge of the Pine Bluff establishments. 


Uses Treated Lumber in Home 


New Orveans, La., March 19.—Successful 
agitation for the treatment of sills and lower 
timbers of buildings for the safeguarding of 
such structures from the attack of termites is 
reflected in the accompanying photograph 
which shows the preventative measures to have 
been taken in this case. The photograph shows 
the framework and foundation of a fine resi- 
dence under construction in one of the ex- 
clusive sections of New Orleans. J. A. Haas 
is the general contractor with the lumber 
furnished by the Roca-Mestayer Lumber Co. 
As indicated in this photograph the treatment 


To Build Stcrage Warehouses 


San Benito, Tex., March 19.—Two large 
storage warehouses will be erected in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley in the immediate 
future by the Ewana Box Manufacturing Co., 
of Klamath Falls, Ore., the buildings and their 
stock representing an investment of more than 
$250,000. One of the structures will be located 
at San Benito and the site for the other has 
not been selected, although it will be in Hidalgo 
County, and in either Mercedes, Weslaco or 
Donna. 

The Ewana company will use the warehouses 
for storing shook and other materials used in 
the manufacture of boxes and crates. It is one 
of the largest manufacturers of white pine 
products in the country, and owns large acre- 
ages of timber land in Oregon and Washington. 

Officials of the company were in the valley 
recently and stated that the warehouse in San 
Benito would be 50x400 feet in size and that 
construction work would begin in the near fu- 
ture. As soon as the Hidalgo County site is 
selected, work will begin on the other ware- 
house. 

The company also plans on locating another 
warehouse on the Southern Pacific, in one of 
the new towns on that line, as soon as ship- 
ments increase to a point where the demand 
for its product would justify the expense. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Uses 


New Orveans, LA., March 19.—The service 
division of the Louisiana Red Cypress Bureau 
has recently compiled a 6-page illustrated folder 
containing a few important facts regarding the 
uses for which Louisiana red cypress—“the 
Wood Eternal”—are best adapted. Here are 
some of the advantages of Louisiana red cypress 
touched upon in the folder: 

In building construction, it has long dem- 
onstrated its immunity to weather exposure, 
soil action, fungus, or bacteria, heat and 
moisture. Engineers and operators in the 
process industries have been quick to capital- 

















Much of the material in this home in New Orleans was treated to resist attacks of termites 


used discolored the wood, but a treatment is 
now on the market that it is claimed will 
prevent termites and maintain the natural color 
of the wood. 

Recently a campaign to enlighten the public 
on the danger from termites was conducted 
here during which experts advocated the 
treatment of the lower timber structure for 
resistance to insect attack. The recommenda- 
tion was made that the building code be 
amended to make such treatment compulsory. 
The residence shown in the photograph was 
considered of sufficient value by the owner 
to make the insect insurance well worth while. 


ize the enduring qualities of “the Wood Eter- 
nal” in their own interests, and to find in- 
creasing employment for Louisiana red cy- 
press in all wooden structures and equipment, 
as a means of checking upkeep and renewals. 

It has been found that Louisiana red cy- 
press is effective in resisting not only humid 
but acid conditions as well. This fact opens 
up a wide and economical field of use for “the 
Wood Eternal,” which is particularly profit- 
able for manufacturers of acids, alcohols and 
chemicals of many sorts, also for makers of 
batteries, paper and other products, which 
necessitate wooden separators, parts or con- 
tainers, capable of withstanding any and all 
liquids encountered either in processing or in 
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use. Exhaustive tests conducted by the For- 
est Products Laboratory show that cypress 
gives definitely superior service for all such 


purposes. 
See aaeeeaaeea+ 


Big Deal in Georgia Roofer Timber 


Curupert, Ga., March 21.—The King Lum- 
her Co., of Cuthbert, has sold its saw- and 
planing mills at Lumpkin, Ga., together with 
34,000,000 feet of timber to Yancey Heaton 
and associates, of Cordele, Ga. The purchase 
price was $150,000. The body of timber in- 
volved in this deal is said to be one of the 
last big stands of roofer timber in Georgia. 
and will require three to four years to manu- 
facture. 

The King Lumber Co., which specializes in 
roofers but also manufactures kiln dried finish 
for its large’ eastern trade, owns a mill at 
Cuthbert and another at Smithville, Ga., with 
several years’ run at both of these places. 

Se e2e2aeaeanaeaean 


Features Storm Resistant Construction 


New Orveans, La., March 19.—What may 
be considered one of the best current examples 
of frame construction, both in the .incorpora- 
tion of storm resistant features and the qual- 
ity of lumber used, is being erected in Versail- 
les Boulevard for Anthony Aprill, president of 
the Frerichs Lumber Co., local distributers. 
The residence is placed in one of the most ex- 
clusive residential sections of New Orleans and 
will prove an excellent addition to the finer 
homes here. 











minds of the big men in the East.. Mr. Jones 
is a hardworking man, a man that does big 
things, and that is why I like him.” 

Mr. Long sees no prospect of a shortage of 
lumber. “There is enough standmg timber in 
the United States to last for years,” he said. 
“Longer than your children’s children will live 
to see used up. Never, in my opinion, will 
there be a time when we can get no lumber 
for ordinary uses to which it is put. People 
are always underestimating the timber resources 
of the country and predicting that within a 
certain period the timber will be all gone. 
The quantity is always underestimated. You 
can take the largest estimate made of the tim- 
ber supply, and if: you'll take the time to check 
up on it, you'll ‘find it far short of the actual 
timber resources.” 


. WVeaaaaaaaaane 


Feted ‘on Birthday Anniversary 


WarkREN, ARK. March 20.—Department 
heads and oldest employees of the Arkansas 
Lumber Co. entertained C. J. Mansfield, vice 
president, secretary and general manager of 
that company, with a surprise birthday dinner, 
Thursday evening, of March 15, at the Legion 


. Hut. 


After a very delightful dinner, served by 
ladies of the Methodist Church, at which L. H. 
Derby, assistant to Mr. Mansfield, acted as 
toastmaster, Mr. Mansfield was presented with 
a handsome smoking set. F. L. Purcell, who 





The accompanying 
photograph shows the 
diagonal sheathing as 
the first item of storm 
proof construction. 
Other features included 
are: Close spacing of 
floor joists, adequate 
studs for outside walls 
with bridging, 45 - de- 
gree bracing at the 
corners, heavy water- 
proof felt, sub-flooring 
laid at 45-degrees to 
joists, double joists at 
partitions, bridging in 
partitions, cross bridg- 
ing of floor joists, and 
many other recom- 
mended features. 

The southern pine lumber used in the frame- 
sub-flooring originated from the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., 
being furnished through the Frerichs Lumber 
Co. The floors, with the exception of the 
living room, will be of quarter-sawed oak 
furnished by the Madison Lumber Co. and 
finished by that concern after laying (one of 
its specialties). The living room floor will 
be of the square tile effect featured in the 
Peabody Hotel of Memphis and furnished by 
the Bruce interests of that city. 


No Prospect of Lumber Shortage 


Houston, Tex., March 20—The founder of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. found himself ad- 
mired in Houston last week both as a layman 
of the Christian Church and as a lumberman. 
R. A. Long, of Kansas City, visited the scenc 
of the next Democratic national convention 
solely to interest the people there in the plan 
of the Christian Church to erect in Washing 
ton, 1). C., a magnificent church building “fully 
representative of the Christian Church in the 
national capital.” 

At the same time the 77-year-old lumberman 
who has reached the top of the ladder in his 
chosen field, and is still young in vigor, was 
the center of interest during his visit. 

Mr. Long is a close friend and admirer of 
Jesse H. Jones, lumberman and financier, who 
brought the Democratic national convention to 
Houston. “In fact,” said Mr. Long, “I started 
the ‘Jones for President’ boom. Shortly after 
he landed the convention I wrote him from 
Arizona that he should be the next President, 
and I told my friends the same. Then a few 
days later I noticed the idea also was in the 














Specie! heme being built for Anthony Aprill, of the Frerichs Lumber 
Co., New Orleans, La. a 


has been attorney for the company for twenty- 
seven years, made the presentation speech, ex- 
pressing sentiments of all present toward the 
man they consider their best friend, counsellor 
and employer for many years. In response 
Mr. Mansfield expressed, with deep feeling; 
his gratitude for the loyalty and friendship 
of the men gathered around him. 

Roll was called and the following men an- 
swered, with the number of years of service 
with Mr. Mansfield: 


Years Years 
Cc. J. Mansfield... 26 Ea: BE.. ROPES s Ci ees 16 
F.. ke WOE wees 27 Oe: Se nee wer 25 
Tim Colden....... 22 Ec Be oc oe as 16 
maemer Tete.....> 22 wW. C.. Setties....+ 12 
oe So eee 22 o. Th HORSE. i. «00 21 
me. HE: Wee. 5.0 ee 22 G. C. Morgan..... 11. 
a Se 20 J. S. McLemore... 4 
Dr. O. D. Campbell 16 Dr. KR: Martin... ...: 4 
A. C. Ginuie......,. B32 W. P.. Dardy,..... 3 
H. W. Johnston... 18 FP. J. Herring..... 17 
H. A. Sanders..... 15 Cc. E. Englehart... 21 
W. J. LieRear..... 23 Carl Greenwood.. 21 
Bryan Herring.... 10 W. A. Peete. <0. 9 


Four men absent on account of ill health 
and inclement weather served with the com- 
pany as follows: J. D. Lee, 22 years; T. D. 
Wardlaw, 22 years; W. B. McHenry, 8 years; 
L. H. Thompson, 5 years. 

After adjournment to the smoking room of 
the hut, various members of the party gave 
graphic accounts of their first employment with 
Mr. Mansfield; of the funniest experience they 
had with the company; of times when their 
troubles were many, but were always lightened 
by Mr. Mansfield’s assistance, which never 
failed them. Following congratulations to Mr. 
Mansfield on attaining his 67th birthday and 











with best wishes for his long life and con- 
tinued success, the party disbanded. 


SREB BLALGSGGAGE*> 


Retailers and Flooring Men Confer 


Toronto, Ont., March 20.—An important 
conference between representatives of the On- 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
the principal manufacturers of hardwood floor- 
ing in Ontario and Quebec was held here a 
few days ago in the council chamber of the 
Toronto Board of Trade, on the subject of 
the present unsatisfactory marketing policy in 
use by hardwood flooring manufacturers. 

I, B. Van Dusen, president of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, and H. 
Boulthbee, secretary-manager, represented the 
retailers, who had issued the invitation for the 
conference. Mr. Van Dusen opened the meet- 
ing by explaining the reason for which it had 
been called, and stated that the desire of the 
retailers was that the subject should be dis- 
cussed from al] possible angles. He described 
in detail the serious situation of retail lumber 
dealers when they endeavored to compete for 
the sale of hardwood flooring. They found 
manufacturers selling direct to consumers, 
practically all over the Province, at prices 
which prevented the retailer from making any 
profit. Therefore, the retailer showed no de- 
sire to develop business in hardwood flooring. 
Mr. Boultbee spoke also, emphasizing chiefly 
the fact that retailers were criticized by manu- 
facturers for not building up business in hard- 
wood flooring. This was given by the manu- 
facturers as a reason why they had to go 
direct to the consumer. He declared emphat- 
ically that the retailers would be good salesmen: 
of hardwood flooring if there were anything in 
it for them. If the manufacturers would re- 
frain from selling or quoting to the consumers, 
they would soon have no reason for complain- 
ing of the aggressiveness of the retail dealers 
in the matter of developing hardwood flooring 
business. 

Mr. Van Dusen then called upon each of the 
manufacturers present for their views of the 
situation. Some of them expressed criticism 
of the retailers from various points of view, 
but it was apparent to anyone present that the 
manufacturers themselves freely admitted that 
the cause of most of the trouble was their own 
inability to trust one another. The result was 
that manufacturers were competing with one 
another for the business, and the prices were 
kept so low that neither the retailer nor the 
manufacturer could make any money out of 
the trade. 

After a long discussion, which occupied all 
of the morning and half of the afternoon, the 
following resolution was carried: 


That a committee be appointed to prepare 
a plan for improving the system of selling 
the output of hardwood flooring factories; 
the committee to have power to add to their 
numbers, so that they may be able to coéper- 
ate with the manufacturers of our sister 
Province, Quebec; the committee to be com- 
posed of W. W. Gladwell, Seaman-Kent Co., 
Toronto; F. W. Hutcheson, Muskoka Wood 
Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), Huntsville; W. M. 
Tupling, J. R. Eaton & Sons (Ltd.), Orillia; 
F. J. Sutton, Knight Bros. Co. (Ltd.), Burks 
Falls; J. A. Barclay, Builders Moulding Co. 
(Ltd.), Toronto; and W. C. Gardiner, Satin 
Finish Hardwood Flooring (Ltd.), Weston. 


To Resume Logging Operations 


San Francisco, CAuir., March 20.—Logging 
operations will be resumed by the Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co. at Fresno on April 1, according to 
an announcement made by C. L. Mullen, assist- 
ant general manager of the company. This 
year’s cut, Mr. Mullen added, is expected to be 
normal, or about the same as last year, which 
amounted to 80,000,000 feet. Advance crews 

' have been sent into the woods to prepare the 
camps and the woods crews will be sent into 
the camps March 25 so that logging activities 
can be started as soon as possible. This action 
is being taken, contrary to the curtailment pro- 
gram at first planned by the company, because 
of a shortage of lumber in the mill yards. 
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The World’s Oldest 
Wood-Built Homes 


[Continued from Front Page] 


Although I had never doubted that this material 
which we were using so widely in the United 
States was an excellent and lasting building 
material, nevertheless, I never had realized 
how long such a building would stand against 
wind, weather and time. True, the raids of 
hostile nations and the onslaughts of bar- 
barians always brought with them the burn- 
ing of houses, homes and farmsteads, as 
well as the ravaging of the countryside, but 
still many noteworthy examples have es- 
caped the flaming torch of warring invaders, 
and stand today as silent testimony to the 
durability of well-built frame and wood con- 
structed homes. 

Take for example photograph No. 1, 
showing a very old Swedish homestead, 
which is really a historic monument of the 











ent article, and after 
returning home, I sent 
especially to Sweden 
for this photograph and 
the others, to illustrate 
the conception, and to 
reassure homebuilders 
that they are on the 
right track with the 
kind of houses which 








they are putting up 
today. 

The picture on front 
page is an excellent ex- 
ample of wood construction, especially of the 
use of shingles on this ancient parish church 
in Marks county, Vastergétland, in western 
Sweden, which was built in two different 

















Vo. 1—An ancient Swedish homestead. 


country It strange to think of a 
wooden building being a national monu- 
ment in a way, because we usually asso- 
ciate monuments as being built of marble 
or granite, but this is one of the oldest 
buildings in Sweden, so valued by the Gov- 
ernment that it was moved bodily from one 
of the outlying provinces of Sweden to the 
capital, Stockholm, where it is preserved in 
the Scandia Park as one of the finest and 
oldest types of wooden structure in the 
world. When I was in Sweden, it was this 
building which particularly struck my fancy 
as being a magnificent example of wood 
construction and a justification of the wood 
frame home which Americans are investing 
in so heavily today. It was this very house 
which inspired me with the idea of the pres- 


seems 


See reference in story 


No. 4—See reference to corresponding number in the story 


periods. The main structure dates from 
1729, in other words almost fifty years be- 
fore our own American Revolution, and the 
steeple and sacristies were built about 1780, 
The main structure was built of beams and 
logs, and then covered with shingles which 
were painted with tar and red paint. This 
is perhaps the earliest example of the use 
of “stained shingles” which exists in the 
world, only of course, this process is very 
much cruder and not nearly as beautiful as 
the modern highly scientific process of 
manufacturing and dipping the _ stained 
shingles of today. It does, however, show 
how long this type of building materials 
will last, for in Sweden there are very heavy 
rains, snows and thaws, and for these 
shingles to have withstood such _ severe 
weather for so many hundreds of years, 
speaks mighty well for the shingle roof and 
sidewall coverings. 

Photograph No. 2 shows a farmstead in 
the Province of Helsingland, northern Swe- 
den, which dates from the 17th century, un- 
mistakably proving the durability of wood. 
This building, at the time of my visit, was 
not being used for everyday purposes, but 
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No. 2—A farmstead dating from the 17th Century. See 
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No. 3—This Swedish farmstead dates back to 1695. 


See reference in story 


reference in story 


only for family fetes, such as weddings and 
holiday celebrations, and for funerals. 
Another popular form of modern con- 
struction is the regular frame building which 
constitutes by far the majority of the houses 
put up today, with a stucco finish. To show 
that this is nothing new, and that it will 
also stand the ravages of time, photograph 
No. 3 is presented, this being a picture of 
an old Swedish farm homestead in the 
southern province of Scania, built in the 
characteristic rustic manner of the province 
with square beams and stucco finish, produc- 
ing an almost English Tudor effect. The 
house was for a long time the home of the 
parish choir leader, as early as 1695, but 1s 
probably much older. Surely this is a mag- 
nificent proof that the building materials 
which we are using today in good faith are 
worthy of the investment and labor which 
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we are putting into them in order to make 
us good homes. 


Photograph No. 4 is another excellent ex-' 


ample ot an oldtime wood constructed home. 
It is a peasant homestead in southern Swe- 
den, built around a square, located in the 
Province of Halland, and built in the early 
1700's. Another very noteworthy item of 
interest is the thick, cumbersome thatched 
roof which one notices in the left of the 
picture. Today the modern wood shingle 
roof undoubtedly makes a more beautiful 
vari-colored roof and tighter overhead struc: 
ture, showing what great advances jhave 
been made in manufacturing building mate- 
rials during the last 200 years or so. 

The principal lesson to be learned from 
these beautiful, unique and unusually old 
structures is that America is not wrong in 
proceeding safely and quietly along her pres- 
ent lines of home construction. The major- 
ity of our buildings have been made of wood 
in the past, and will be of lumber and wood 
for a great many years to come, as long as 
we are fortunate enough to be able to get 
such excellent lumber from our magnificent, 
forests. But when we see how well wood 
buildings in a country like Sweden, for in- 
stance, which has such rigorous weather con- 
ditions, have stood up and lasted through 
the generations, we are enabled to go back 
to our building with renewed confidence and 
faith in our modern type of frame con- 
struction, proving to us that we can invest 
our savings and capital to the last penny in 
this type of home without danger, since it 
has so satisfactorily weathered the ages 


Opportunities 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 17.—Prior to depar- 
ture for Japan a few days ago R. D. Horning, 
of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 
authorized an interview in which he deplored 
the indifference of West Coast lumbermen to 
the Oriental market for lumber, emphasizing 
their neglect to take advantage of the Webb- 
Pomerene act, which is designed to aid and pro- 
mote the interests of Americans engaged in 
the foreign trade. Mr. Horning, who is Japan 
manager for the export company, with head- 
quarters at Osaka, introduces the subject with 
these words: 

The time is long past since it was neces- 
sary to wonder what the Federal Trade Com- 
mission might do in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the Webb-Pomerene act—so why don’t 
the lumbermen in Washington and Oregon or- 
ganize to take advantage of the tools that are 
put into their hands by this statute? 

If it is impossible for them to get under 
one roof, why don’t the unorganized mills 
form a group of their own, and do whatever 
may be necessary to put the export lumber 
business on a proper basis? Even Mr. Hoover 
has made statements to encourage such a 
procedure. There is no excuse for West Coast 
mills to sell Japanese items at the low prices 
that have prevailed for several years—so low, 
in fact, that native Japanese timbermen can- 
not compete through their own woods. 

Mr. Horning insists that the salvation of the 
American lumber business in Japan is through 
organization, so as to sell only c. i. f., and to 
insist on a living price. 

The 60,000,000 people of Japan, he states, use 
annually about 4,000,000,000 feet of lumber, of 
which 1,500,000,000 feet comes from Hokaido 
and Saghalin; 1,000,000,000 to 1,500,000,000 feet 
from the United States and Canada, and the 
remaining supply from Formosa, Russian mari- 
time provinces, Korea, Manchuria, the Philip- 
pines, Borneo and the Malay States. The Jap- 
anese people, from highest to lowest, reverence 
trees, and refuse to mar the natural beauty of 
wood products by applying stains or varnish. 

Observing that the per capita consumption of 
lumber among the Japanese is the highest in 
the world, Mr. Horning states that with the 
exception of small quantities of hardwood used 
in house construction and large quantities used 
lor pulp, West Coast lumber can fill practi- 


abroad. There ought to be no question in 
any homeowner’s mind but what America 
is traveling along the right lines of home- 
building today, and is building houses that 
are not temporary, but which, if properly 
constructed and taken care of by the owners, 
will endure as homes for generations to 
come, 


Four Philadelphia Concerns Merge 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 20.— Following 
preliminary announcements, further details con- 
cerning the merger of the four largest retail 
and millwork concerns in this city, were given 
out this morning. The new company, a con- 
solidation of Charles F. Felin & Co., J. Ander- 
son Ross, Derr Lumber and Swenk-Benson 
companies, is now operating as the Lumber & 
Millwork Company of Philadelphia, with head- 
quarters at the Felin yard. The new concern 
has issued $750,000 worth of common stock 
and the financing plans include the issuance of 
$1,000,000 in bonds, $1,000,000 in first preferred 
and $1,000,000 in second preferred stock. 

The merger marks the retirement from active 
participation in the industry of Charles F. Felin. 
J. Anderson Ross, Fred M. Benson, Henry and 
Edward Swenk, though all retain an interest in 
the new firm and are members of its board of 
directors with the exception of Edward Benson. 
The board consists of Charles Felin, Amos 
Lesher, E. A. Heaton, Amos Kennedy and Emil 
Menckle, of the Felin company; John H. Derr 
and Albert Fry, of the Derr company; Mr. 
Swenk, Mr. Benson, Harrison Berger and 
George Pitman, of the Swenk-Benson company, 


cally all requirements of the Japanese market. 
He continues: 

It will do so, provided West Coast lumber- 
men get together and develop the market 
along constructive lines. At present the lum- 
bermen of this coast have no real competi- 
tion, except among themselves; and this in- 
ternal competition has been so keen in recent 
years that the price of lumber, even in fair 
times, has been little above the cost of 
production, 

We are now selling lumber in such a way 
that the Japanese themselves resent it, and 
are taking means to stop it. Three years 
ago that government placed a duty on small 
squares and boards, and it has forced West 
Coast lumbermen to pay the duty. Now it 
proposes a new duty of $6 to $8 a thousand, 
a part of which it expects to take out of the 
lumber manufacturers and the remainder out 
of the steamship companies. 

That is to say, if West Coast lumbermen 
will not get together and get a price for their 
product, the Japanese will find a way to put 
this business in such shape that they at least 
can make a profit. 


How such a policy would tend to stabilize 
the c. i. f. price in Japan appears. from the fact 
that it would force the importation of lumber 
into Japan in strong hands. The small im- 
porter in Japan can not afford to buy his lum- 
ber f. a. s., pay duty and carry his Japanese 
customer for sixty days. But— 


The remaining eight or ten large importers 
in Japan will then sit around a table and 
tell West Coast lumbermen what they can pay 
f.a.s., and then tell the people in Japan what 
they must pay c.if. If this were the only 
trick card, the volume of business would not 
suffer materially—just the price—for the 
Japanese can well afford to pay $38 to $40 a 
thousand for Douglas fir squares. 

The real trick card is the production of 
kedr from the Russian maritime provinces, in 
which the Japanese government holds a large 
concession. With this proposed high protec- 
tive tariff and with the usual Japanese gov- 
ernment subsidy policy, this concession can 
be so developed that its products will prac- 
tically eliminate American lumber in Japan. 
The same plan was worked out with pig iron 
from Manchuria as against pig iron from 


India. As to Siberian kedr, lumbermen say 
there is no question as to its competing 
quality. 






and Mr. Ross, Carl Borner, Mr. Payne and 
Frank Macklin of the Ross Company. 

The officers are Amos Y. Lesher, of the Felin 
company, president; John H, Derr, of the Derr 


company, vice president; A. Porter Payne, of 


the Ross company, secretary; Amos D. Ken- 
nedy, Felin company, treasurer; and E, A. 
Heaton, of the Felin company, assistant secre- 
tary. Carl Borner, of the Ross company, was 
elected chairman of the board of directors. 

According to a statement made shortly after 
the deal was consummated, self-preservation 
prompted the merger. By centralizing the ad- 
ministration of all four yards, eliminating two 
and otherwise working out efficiency methods, 
possible only in a huge establishment, the prime 
movers in the consolidation hope not only to 
safeguard their investments but so thoroughl 
to intrench themselves that any price war will 
find them impregnably organized. Eventually 
it is proposed to close out all the yards save the 
Felin and Derr units, the Felin unit serving the 
northern section of the city and the Derr yard 
the southern and west sections. For the next 
two years, however, all four yards will serve 
their own sections. 

Cash and other assets totaling $2,250,000 were 
turned into the pool. This represents 85 percent 
of the total cash and other assets of the con- 
tracting parties. Fifteen percent is held in 
reserve by each unit to defray whatever obliga- 
tion may have escaped scrutiny. The new com- 
pany expects to do a yearly business of from 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000. The Felin company 
has averaged $2,500,000 yearly, Derr, $1,250,- 
000, and Ross and Swenk-Benson each $1,- 
(000,000. 


for West Coast Woods in Japan 


The Japanese consider the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co. to be the greatest 
stabilizing force in the lumber business, and 
they continually wonder, with the encourage- 
ment and authority given by the United 
States Government, why the mills do not join 
the exploitation company, or organize an as- 
sociation of their own. The urgent question 
is, Do we care to continue to have an un- 
organized industry, keep on selling at present 
prices and lose this market—or should we 
organize, get a fair profit for our products 
and increase the volume? 

Australian Duties’on Douglas Fir 

While there is only a rough parallel between 
West Coast lumber business with Japan and 
with Australia, Mr. Horning directs attention 
to the action of the Australian parliament last 
November, which substantially increased the 
duties on Douglas fir but left the duty on com- 
peting timbers from other countries unchanged. 
According to a statement made by Trade Com- 
misioner D. H. Ross, Melbourne, in the Cana- 
dian Commercial Intelligence Journal, the re- 
casting of the timber item by the parliament 
caused much contentious debate, but finally 
Douglas fir was not specifically referred to, and 
the new duties were made applicable to all 
classes of undressed timber (except redwood) 
imported into Australia from any ‘oversea 
country. Commissioner Ross points out that 
redwood, chiefly from California, used for 
jointery, sashes and doors, has in comparison 
with other items of timber received excep- 
tional consideration, in that the duties have not 
been increased. The view is expressed that 
Douglas fir and Baltic timber essential for spe- 
cial work will continue to be imported into 
Australia in large quantities, and the higher- 
landed duty cost must necessarily add to the 
cost of construction. 


The parallel with respect to Japan and Au- 
stralia consists in this—that the lumbermen 
sold their product so low that the Government 
put on a duty, figuring that some one ought to 
receive a margin for such imports. Mr. Horn- 
ing concludes that the salvation of the lumber 
business in Japan is to get under one roof, or 
two roofs, through the medium of the Webb- 
Pomerene act; sell only c. i. f., and get a liv- 
ing price for West Coast lumber. 
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Notes From the Nation’s Capital 


Public Building Construction Bids 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon has called 
upon Comptroller General McCarl for a definite 
ruling on the question whether the Govern- 
ment must accept the lowest bid in awarding 
contracts for the construction of public build- 
ings. The point has been called to Mr. Mc- 
Carl's attention on the basis of bids for con- 
structing and equipping the new center unit 
of the Department of Agriculture Building, 
which is to cost about $2,000,000. It is in- 
tended, however, to determine definitely the 
course the Treasury Department must pursue 
in making awards under the $300,000,000 Fed- 
eral building program. 

Mr. Mellon frankly feels that some official 
should be allowed discretionary powers because 
of the danger that an unreliable contractor 
might be the low bidder and, if the low bidder 
must be awarded the contract, any Federal 
building might be tied up for months through 
litigation or by failure of a contractor to pro- 
vide the necessary financial backing for him- 
self. The Treasury secretary considers this 
question a matter of great moment, since the 
great building program is just getting started 
and will continue to be one of the main Fed- 
eral activities for several years to come. 

Incidentally, should the comptroller general 
decide that no discretionary power is lodged 
in the Treasury in such important matters, an 
effort undoubtedly will be made to have Con- 
gress enact corrective legislation under which 
building contracts will be awarded only to the 
lowest “responsible” bidder. 


Effective Forest Fire Control in South 


“A prosperous South must have productive 
forest and range land, but it can not until 
woods-burning is stopped.” 

This is the opening declaration of W. B. 
Greeley, chief of the Forest Service, in a vig- 
orous castigation of the woods-burning practice 
common in the southern States. Mr. Greeley 
is brutally frank. He finds that the woods 
burner is “gnawing at the vitals of southern 
prosperity.” Despite this fact, “he is permitted 
largely to evade responsibility for his acts. 
Custom, indifference, and lack of understand- 
ing often link arms with the woods burner to 
defeat the effort of the individual land owner 
and the public to keep fires out.” 

Mr. Greeley reviews the situation in some 
detail, striking out lustily straight from the 
shoulder at every turn. 

The huge economic losses caused yearly by 
woods fires should make everybody realize the 
importance of fire prevention, he says. The 
South is responsible for the burning yearly of 
around 20,000,000 acres of forest and cut-over 
land, or about four-fifths of the total forest 
area burned in the United States. This repre- 
sents a money loss running into many millions 
of dollars. 

Like the boll weevil, malaria, or the cattle 
tick, the woods burner drags down business 
and undermines the general welfare. Because 
of him only a small percentage of merchant- 
able second growth timber, which could have 
replaced the virgin stand, is now available on 
cut-over lands. Because of him land values 
have suffered, industries and populations have 
moved out, and idle acres have multiplied. Be- 
cause of him millions of young forest seed- 
lings which in a short time would have consti- 
tuted a valuable asset to land owners have 
been annually licked up by the flames, to say 
nothing of other forms of injury to forest 
growth. 

The South can not afford to permit tne 
woods burner to stand in the way of attaining 
its rightful place in the economic life of the 
country. Unlike the West, where serious fire 
losses are caused by lightning, the South has 
it within its power to eliminate its forest fire 
risk for which man alone is practically re- 
sponsible. Man-caused fires can be prevented 
to the same extent that city fires are pre- 
vented by curbing careless fire users and by 
firm dealings with the malicious fire setter. 


Life and economic values are just as seriously 
at stake from the brand of the woods burner 
as the careless match of the townsman. 

In conclusion Mr. Greeley says: 

The remedy is clear. Individual responsibil- 
ity for woods burning must be established; 
every land owner must be brought to realize 
the part he should play. The malicious fire- 
brand must go. Organized systems of fire pre- 
vention by States and land owners must be 
extended and strengthened. The public must 
be advised of its duty. The individual must 
be won over by education to the need for out- 
lawing fire and the part he plays in it. Those 
not amenable to reason must be controlled by 
the vigorous enforcement of laws to protect 
the interests of the public and land owners. 

No one agency alone can cope with this sit- 
uation. All private landowners, all the south- 
ern States and the Federal Government must 
find a common rallying point and stage a 
united fight. Effective fire control is a chal- 
lenge whieh any successful program of for- 
estry in the South must meet. 


Urges Tax Reduction as Business Aid 


In a letter to members of the Senate on Mon- 
day Lewis E. Pierson, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, urged 
immediate action on tax reduction legislation. 
Mr. Pierson informed the senators that all 
indications are that business earnings in 1927 
were equal to those in 1926. He pointed out 
further that the various indexes for the first 
part of 1928 compare favorably with those 
for 1927 and show that business is proceeding 
on a sound basis. 

Some apprehension existed regarding the 
uncertainty of the amount of revenue to be 
expected from business earnings of 1927, and 
for that reason consideration of the pending 
revenue bill was delayed, said Mr. Pierson. 
In the first two and one-half months of this 
year there has been ample demonstration that 
there was no reason for that apprehension. On 
the contrary, a careful survey of published 
reports of net earnings and definite informa- 
tion make it clear that business earnings in 
1927 were at least equal to those of 1926. 

For these reasons Mr. Pierson declares that 
it is clear that immediate tax reduction is pos- 


Washington’s 192 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 17.—At the twentieth 
annua! meeting of the Washington Forest Fire 
Association, held recently at the headquar- 
ters in the Henry Building, President George S. 
Long reported briefly on the work during 1927. 
While the year did not bring any disastrous 
losses nor conditions that were hard to control, 
it had presented a great many serious situations. 
As a net result the association has been able to 
discharge obligations that had hung over from 
1926 and to close 1927 with a handsome cash 
balance. Mr. Long said: 

The fire hazard is constantly increasing in 
the State of Washington by reason of the 
increased area that is being cut over, there 
being left behind that much more debris to 
be disposed of; and nothing but a continuousl: 
alert and effective field force will preserve 
the timber which we have uncut, and keep 
the logged-off land in a condition where new 
forests will arise. 

Mr. Long referred in highly complimentary 
terms to Maj. C. S. Cowan, chief fire warden. 
saying that the association was “to be congratu- 
lated in again having at the head of our field 
work the right man in the right place.” 

The report of O. Bystrom, secretary, showed 
that for 1927 there were listed with the asso- 
ciation 277 members, a total of 3,101,325 acres 
of forest lands, of which 805,000 acres are re- 
production or logged-off areas, the remainder 
being merchantable timber. Logged-off land 
listed by members shows an increase during the 
year of more than 100,000 acres, an indication 


sible beyond any reasonable doubt and if made 
now will give business continued confidence. 

Decrease in the high rate of the corporation 
tax, he said, will free funds immediately for 
increased productivity and will further stabil- 
ize business conditions and employment and 
aid our people to meet foreign competition 
now entering our markets. 

The record clearly shows that the state of 
the Government finances in the fiscal year 
1929 will be such as to permit immediate re- 
lief through tax reduction to all forms of 
American business enterprise. 

It is important for future productivity and 
our prosperity that the Government should 
cease to rely on excessive and war-time taxes 
for its revenue and we should quickly be 
brought back to a peace-time tax basis. 

The national chamber asks no more than can 
be safely given. but all of that it believes 
should be given. The country can afford tax 
reduction; the country can not afford longer 
to be without it. 

The Treasury Department is awaiting more 
complete returns from internal revenue col- 
lection districts before transmitting to Congress 
the March 15 returns. Secretary Mellon said 
on Monday that the figures would go to Con- 
gress on Saturday in order that the Senate 
finance committee may get to work on tax 
reduction. 


Trade Commission’s Progress Report 

In its latest progress report the Federal 
Trade Commission announces that field work 
has been completed in the special study it has 
been making of the recent operations of cer- 
tain lumber associations, and a report is in 
course of preparation. The inquiry was initi- 
ated by the commission, but no hint is given 
as to its findings. 

The commission is also making a study of 
price bases. Jt points out that the price-mak- 
ing method of the steel industry known as the 
Pittsburgh Basing Point is simply one of sev- 
eral methods of basing prices, which include 
also prices f.o.b. factory and delivered. These 
and other methods are the.subject of a “con- 
structive inquiry” to determine their general 
economic or business effects. The work is 
largely a statistical study of prices. 


Fire Losses Small 


that it is the desire of members to protect the 
young growth from fire and thus promote the 
reforestation movement. Fire expenses during 
1927 were $31,337, a decrease of about $100,000 
under the previous year; field expenses, $32,- 
230; patrol salaries, wages and sundry expense, 
$79,874. 

In the report of Maj. Cowan, chief fire war- 
den, is the following summary of the fire sea- 
son and comparison with 1926: 


1927 1926 Decrease 
Area burned over 
in acres ...... 58,142 104,981 45% 
Merch. timber 


killed M.B.M... 
Merch. timber de- 
stroyed M.B.M.. 59 9,432 99% 


19,245 $8,423 50% 


Logs destroyed 

PE <1nkesaive 2,930 8,005 64% 
Logging equipment 

ee $38,860.00 $97,455.00 60% 
Settlers’ property 

Sea 2989.00 14,024.00 28% 


All losses and damage, as well as acreage 
burned over, show a very remarkable and grati- 
fying decrease. The total of man-caused fires 
amounted to 545 out of a total of 632. In 
addition there occurred 87 lightning fires, an 
unusual number—starting in May, reaching 
their maximum occurrence in late July and 
August, and tapering off sharply in September. 
The report says: 

A decrease of 120 fires as compared with 
1926 will be noted. The decrease in fire occur- 
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rence is most marked in the number of fires 
caused by logging operations, while lightning 
fires show a remarkable increase, both in num- 
ber and acreage. Of the total of 33,874 acres, 
25,088 acres were burned over in the Rock 
Creek fire in Skamania County. The total 
area burned over by this fire was 46,720 acres, 
the balance of the area being within the Co- 
lumbia national forest. The loss in merchant- 
able timber killed by this fire was nil, as the 
10,000,000 feet killed is now being logged 
and milled. The principal loss was in second 
growth, the fire area being largely in the 
Yacolt burn of 1902. 


Losses to property other than timber and logs 
amounted to $48,849, as compared with $111,479 
in 1926, a reduction of 56 percent. 


Officers and trustees were reélected as fol- 
lows: 

President—George S. Long, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. 

Vice president—E. G. Ames, Puget Mill Co. 

Treasurer—C. A. Lyford, James D. Lacey 
& Co. 

Chief fire warden—Maj. C. S. Cowan. 

Secretary—O. Bystrom. 


Trustees—George S. Long: E. G. Ames; 
Thomas Bordeaux, Mason County Logging 
Co.; T. Jerome, Merrill & Ring Lumber Co.; 
Cc. A. Lyford; C. B. Sanderson, Milwaukee 
Land Co.; J. Frank King, Long-Bell Lumber 
Co.: J. L. Bridge, Sound Timber Co; R. W. 
Condon, Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. 





Unemployment Insurance Bill 


Representative Victor L. Berger, Wisconsin 
socialist, has introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill providing for compulsory 
unemployment insurance to which wage earn- 
ers, employers and the Government would 
make equal contributions. Under its provi- 
sions workers who are involuntarily unem- 
ployed, unable to find or be furnished with 
suitable work, would be entitled to receive 
while occupying that status 50 percent of their 
average earnings. The United States Employ- 
ment Service would aid in the administration 
of the law. 


Foreign Fields for Industrial Endeavor 


Overseas Lumber Market Review 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19.—A radiogram 
from Capt. E. A. Selfridge, American lumber 
trade commissioner, London, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce states that there is more 
consumption of lumber generally than at this 
period a year ago, yet the United Kingdom 
trade is extremely hesitant about future com- 
mitments owing to the large stocks of Euro- 
pean softwoods and American Douglas fir, 
pitch pine and hardwoods, and the fact that 
aN consuming industries are buying only from 
hand to mouth. 

The box trade is benefiting by the gradual 
increase in miscellaneous exports, but still 
feels the effects of the textile depression. 

Pine production by the Baltic countries is 
expected to be less than that of last year, 
owing to the scarcity of logs, and this con- 
dition is already reflected in increasing in- 
quiries for Douglas fir ties. It is reported 
that some contractors for Baltic ties are now 
short and trying to cover in Douglas fir. 

Owing to the Swedish sawmill lockout, the 
lumber sales of Finland are heavy, but no 
disposition is shown by the Swedes or Finns 
to cut prices. 

The British Ministry of Health reports thar 
the peak in house construction during the 
last two calendar years was reached in April, 
1927, when work was started on 23,000 dwell- 
ings, and that since that time there has been 
a steady decline. The number commenced 
May 1 last was 15,000. In June it was 13,000, 
in July 11,000. In December construction was 
started on only 6,000 houses. . The general 
opinion in the trade is that the peak in house 
construction has definitely passed. These fig- 
ures seem to confirm that view. 


Export Sales of Pinnish Lumber 


Commercial Attaché F. B. Lyon cables from 
Helsingfors that Finland at the end of Janu- 
ary had sold for shipment during 1928 ap- 
proximately 842,000,000 feet of sawn lumber. 
This total compares with 1,455,000,000 feet 
at the end of January, 1927. Sales to Great 
Britain for the current season up to the end 
of January aggregated 248,000,000 feet, com- 
pared with 673,000,000 feet a year ago. Mr. 
Lyon states that Finnish exporters have main- 
tained their prices in spite of the reductions 
by Russia. This has resulted in a diminished 
sale to the British market. However, hope 
is entertained that the situation will change 
when stocks of Russian lumber in England 
have decreased. 


Swedish Lumber Sales 


Sales of Swedish lumber for 1928 delivery 
up to the middle of February totaled approxi- 
mately 690,000,000 feet, according to J. B. 
Osborne, consul general, Stockholm. The 1928 
sales campaign from Sweden started slowly, 
Mr. Osborne adds, and with the exception of 
a few leading brands very little was sold to 
England. The usual increase in the volume 
of sales from Sweden to that destination 
failed to set in during the final months of 
1927. Hence the quantity of lumber sold for 
export at the end of 1927 was smaller than 
a year ago, having aggregated about 4465,- 
000,000 feet against some 600,000,000 feet at 
the end of 1926. Only about one-fifth of the 
quantity sold to the end of 1927 was for Eng- 
land, which normally takes about 40 percent 
of the Swedish shipments. 


Improvement in Italian Demand 


M. M. Mitchell, commercial attaché in Rome, 
cables that some improvement is noted in the 
lumber demand. However, building in general 





is very quiet despite tax exemption and sub- 
sidies for dwellings. 

From Milan, Italy, Trade Commissioner J. 
BH. Wholean reports that the approval of the 
Government decree to exempt construction 
of houses from taxes for 25 years holds out 
encouragement to lumber merchants for the 
future of their business. If an impetus to 
building is given by this decree, as the lum- 
ber trade earnestly hopes, recovery ought to 
be steady and sure, Mr. Mitchell adds. 

J. R. McKey, trade commissioner, San Juan, 
Porto Rico, cables that among construction 
materials lumber alone showed some recent 
activity and importers of this commodity have 
largely eliminated the overstocks existing a 
few months ago. 

Alex. V. Dye, commercial attaché, Buenos 
Aires, cables that the pitch pine market is a 
little slack, but the undercurrent in the trade 
is sound. Lumber is among the import items 
showing increases for January. 


Japanese Imports in 1927 


Lumber imported into Japan declined 
slightly in 1927 to 1,475,465,304 board feet 
from 1,480,523,200 feet in 1926, according to 
a report from the American commercial at- 
taché in Tokio. Imports consisted of pine, 
fir, cedar, hemlock and spruce. The propor- 
tion imported from the United States de- 
clined also to 1,080,597,496 feet, or about 73 
percent of the total, compared with almost 
88 percent in 1926. The proportion from the 
two other chief suppliers of lumber to Japan 
rose in 1927. Asiatic Russia shipped 197,- 
219,360 feet, and Canada 195,276,588 feet. The 
Russian imports were almost 13 percent of 
the total, compared with 7% percent in 1926, 
while Canadian imports were close to 13 per- 
cent of the total, compared with a little more 
than 4 percent the year before. 

The Cuban lumber market is largely de- 
pendent upon the status of the sugar crop 
in the island republic. The foreign commerce 
of Cuba for last year aggregated $578,232,691, 
an increase of $15,697,522 over 1926, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures. Exports were 
valued at $321,144,655, an increase of 6.4 per- 
cent over 1926. The improvement was chiefly 
due to greater returns from sugar exports, 
which while smaller in quantity brought a 
greater return. Should this improvement con- 
tinue it should be reflected in larger pur- 
chases of lumber from this country, the prin- 
cipal supplier. 


Northern Ireland Lumber Outlook 


While the outlook for the lumber in north- 
ern Ireland is said not to be particularly 
favorable, Consul Russell M. Brooks calls at- 
tention to the fact that the Parliament Houses 
being erected there at a cost of some $25,- 
000,000 will probably require a great deal of 
high grade American hardwood in 1929-30. 
Construction will not have progressed suffi- 
ciently in 1928, he states, to allow the in- 
stallation of woodwork or fittings of any 
description. Throughout the last year Liver- 
pool and London agents of American exporters 
have been very active in northern Ireland. 

Consul B. F. Yost reports that the lumber 
industry in the vicinity of the Sault Ste. 
Marie consular district, which covers. the 
Canadian provinces of Sudbury and Algoma, 
has for some time shown a decline, due 
largely to the competition of Pacific coast 
lumber shipped to the East via the Panama 
Canal. The increased distance between the 
mills and the forest, plus high transportation 
costs and the lack of experienced and efficient 
labor have also been contributing causes. 


More attention seems to be focused on the 
manufacture of such products as lath, staves, 
pickets, short box lumber, flooring, molding, 
sash and doors, which are marketed in con- 
siderable quantities. 

Consul Albert M. Doyle reports that condi- 
tions in the Rotterdam lumber trade during 
1927 were fair. Arrivals of lumber were 
greater than in 1926 by about 42,000,000 feet, 
due to the low stocks at the beginning. De- 
mand showed little change in total volume. 
Pitch pine prices remained steady throughout 
the year, while Douglas fir prices declined 
slightly in December as a result of a drop 
in freight rates from the Pacific coast. 

Bremen Lumber Imports Gain 

Imports of American lumber from the Bre- 
men Free Port into the port of Bremen, Ger- 
many, increased from 14,202 cubic meters in 
1926 to 42,053 cubic meters in 1927, a gain 
of 196 percent, according to the lumber di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. The busi- 
ness on the local market for American lumber 
improved and sales and prices were consid- 
ered satisfactory. The arrivals of hickory 
at the Bremen Free Port were sold promptly 
and contracts for the new cut are said to 
have been fixed for delivery this spring. The 
arrivals of ash increased but were not suffi- 
cient to meet the demand. Good oak and 
walnut veneer logs were in demand during 
1927. Douglas fir and pitch pine were in good 
demand, but good quality wide pitch pine 
could only be had at high prices. Local stocks 
were not available. Douglas fir was jntro- 
duced on the local market, but considerably 
more sales could have been made, according 
to a local importer, if it had been shipped in 
a seasoned condition and in standard meas- 
urements. 


American Lumber Popular in Peru 


Julian D. Smith, assistant commercial at- 
taché, reports that the highly efficient meth- 
ods employed in the marketing of American 
lumber in Peru have practically eliminated 
competition in that market. With the ex- 
ception of some Central American hardwood 
shipments and infrequent imports from Great 
Britain, the United States supplies the bulk 
of Peru’s requirements. 

From the standpoint of the American ship- 
per, Mr. Smith adds, no other South American 
country offers such a satisfactory market as 
Peru. Not only is there little foreign com- 
petition, but the Peruvian lumber trade is 
characterized by equitable prices and profits, 
close regard for American standards of grad- 
ing, care in storing and piling, accuracy in 
resawing and further manufacture, precau- 
tions to reduce deterioration from fungi and 
insects, and general satisfaction with Amer- 
ican export methods. 

In one respect only, Mr. Smith adds, have 
American lumber interests failed to make the 
most of their opportunities. That is in the 
matter of sales promotion. Trade representa- 
tives of many other American and European 
products carry on a consistent policy of ad- 
vertising and promotion to acquaint the public 
with the advantages of their own particular 
lines: In the lumber trade, on the other hand, 
it is contended that dealers are often left 
to create demands and that full advantage 
is not taken of opportunities to get the mes- 
sage to consumers. For the last two years 
American lumber exports to Peru have ag- 
gregated something like $2,750,000, a marked 
gain over prewar years. About two-thirds of 
the American shipments consist of Douglas 
fir. Most of the wood used in the Peruvian 
market is for general building construction. 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 

BIRCH - SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


Mis ~=6——)S Lumber Co. 


WIS. 
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Northern 
M 
Veneers is 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 
buyers who insist on having high quality 
veneers should send us their orders. We are 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with our “‘Peerless Brand” 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices, 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: 1331 Monadnock Block. 
Minneapolis Office: 516 Lumber Exchange. 















Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


| 

SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 

Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 
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Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


Anew publication covering in th com 
manner the <a eld of aaleeeaaee | aoe 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
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Pocket Size (454 x 64") $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Enters Industrial Tractor Field 


Announcement has been made by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., of the purchase of the Monarch Tractor 
Corporation, of Springfield, Ill., manufacturer 
of crawler or tank type tractors. The Mon- 
arch organization has developed a successful 
line of crawler tractors, and holds valuable 
license arrangements for the manufacture of 
this type. Some years ago the Allis-Chalmers 
company entered the farm tractor field which 
has become one of its important lines of manu- 
facture. The purchase of the Monarch line 
now marks the entrance of the company into 
the industrial tractor field. The Monarch line 
will continue to be built at the Springfield 
plant, and with extended facilities, both 
manufacturing and financial, promises to be 
one of the important departments of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Tractor Equal of Six to Ten Horses 


Working for a year and a half almost 
without interruption and hauling more than 
a million board feet of hardwood during that 
time is an enviable record for a 2-ton log- 
ging tractor. It is one which was estab- 
lished by the Fordson equipped with Track- 
son Full-Crawlers in the operations of the 
Dickinson Construction Co., at Mount Hope, 
W. Va. 

Mr. Dickinson pur- 








chased the tractor in 
March, 1926, and it has 
been working almost 
continually since then, 
doing as much work 
as six horses or more, 
at only one-third the 
cost. The ground con- 
ditions have been very 
difficult, but the owner 
is more than pleased 
with the performance 
of the Trackson-Ford- 
son, manufactured by 
the Trackson Co. of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

“As far as brute 
strength is con- 
cerned,” said Mr. Dick- 
inson, “I consider the 
Trackson - Fordson to 
have a drawbar pull 








tional 
truck 


Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
production was in excess of 450,000, 
reaching an estimated total for 1927 of 464,- 
000. This record of success in the manufac- 
turing field means similar success in the op- 
erating field, since no other explanation can 
be provided for the adding of so many pieces 
of — to the 2,700,000 in use on Jan. 
1, 1927. 

From the truck manufacturing point of 
view, two trends in particular marked the 
year. First was the demand for high-speed, 
pneumatic-tired vehicles, and second, increas- 
ing conservatism in selling methods. Both 
had a pronounced effect upon the market, and 
the latter brought portents of better business 
in years to come. The growth of the truck 
industry during the last ten years is illus- 
trated by the following figures: 


BEE: iv gincqnmth ars 227,250 BOGE caaanned *385,755 
DN, Wace eee wed 275,943 ae *363.530 
DS arr fe *473,154 
See *146,082 2 re *491,353 
eae *249,228 a *464,000 


*Includes Canadian production, 


Studies made public during the last year 
indicate that the 2,700,000 trucks in service on 
Jan. 1, 1927, were owned by more than 2,000,- 
000 individuals and corporations, revealing 
clearly for the first time how widely scat- 
tered truck ownership is. Statistics for fleet 








equal to that of about 
four strong horses. 
However, due to its 
flexibility of speeds 
and because it does 
not need to be ‘winded’ after a hard pull, I 
consider the Trackson the equal of from six 
to ten horses. Moreover, with a front-end 
winch on the tractor I am able to reach into 
gullies and swamps and pick out timber that 
I would be forced to leave were I using teams 
only.” 

Figuring the cost of six horses at $21 a 
day, and that of operating the Trackson- 
Fordson for a day as $7.80, the tractor effects 
a daily saving of $13.20. This is allowing 
$6 for feed for the horses and $15 for wages 
for three teamsters, as compared to $3.30 
for 15 gallons of gasoline for the tractor, 
50 cents for two quarts of oil, and $4 pay- 
ment for the driver. 

The haul on this job varies from 100 yards 
to two miles. Mr. Dickinson says that with 
the Trackson-Fordson they are snaking logs 
that scale from 700 to 800 board feet over 
the most difficult trails, and that the trac- 
tor frequently handles 1,100 feet, or about 
four tons, on bare ground. The cost of a 
two-mile haul would be very high with 
horses, but the Trackson-Fordson has kept 
the costs of long hauls very low. 


Rapid Expansion in Motor Truck Use 

Continued rapid expansion in the use of 
motor trucks prevailed during 1927, with the 
truck finding an ever increasing sphere of 
usefulness as the chief agency of local ‘dis- 
tribution and collection of freight. For the 
third successive year, according to the Na- 


Fordson equipped with Trackson Full-Crawlers employed in logging 
operations of the Dickinson Construction Co. at Mount Hope, W. Va. 


operation show slightly less than 1,000,000 
trucks owned by 270,000 individuals and cor- 
porations, averaging less than four trucks to 


a fleet. In a list of ten leading uses of motor 
trucks compiled from a study of 1,300,000 
trucks, the general contracting field stands 


third with 83,853, while lumber and logging 
comes seventh with 50,976 trucks. 


Good Service From Light Truck 


A 1-ton truck purchased over seven years ago 
by the Eichenberger Lumber Yard, Cheyenne 
Wells, Colo., and in constant use since that 
time is still doing good service, according to 
Mrs. Daisy R. Eichenberger, who states: “Sev- 
eral years ago we operated our delivery depart- 
ment with teams and wagons, but it was a slow 
process. We are using a 1-ton Ford truck and 
find it very economical. Compared with the ex- 
pense of teams and wagons, I should say that 
it is much cheaper on account of the fact that 
one man can handle more than twice the num- 
ber of deliveries with the truck that he can 
with teams. Teams need care on Sundays and 
holidays, while trucks do not. Men are expected 
to work six days and not seven. 

“We make a charge for deliveries, and are 
now using a truck which we purchased seven 
years ago and it is still ‘going strong.’ I would 
not be interested in any other make or size of 
truck for my purpose. As to the life of the 


truck, it appears in good shape most of the 
time, but of course has to have attention occa- 
sionally.” 
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Not So Much 
Hands so white are not so much 
Unless there’s kindness in their touch; 
Eyes so bright are not so fair 

Unless there is some lovelight there, 
Lips so red are not so sweet 

Unless some goodness they repeat; 
Limbs so graceful not so fine 

Unless some gentle errand thine. 


Creeds so great are not so grand 
Unless the humble understand; 
Words so weighty not so wise 
Unless they help the spirit rise. 
Thoughts so clever not so smart 
Unless they heal the aching heart; 
Songs so difficult so clear 

Unless the saddest soul can hear. 


Wealth so large is not so great 
Unless the poor may pass its gate; 
Lands so ample not so proud 
Where no one’s footstep is allowed. 
Nothing is the thing it seems 
Unless the lamp of kindness beams, 
For, without the human touch, 
Even life is not so much. 





Between Trains 


Wasuincton, D. C.—About the busiest 48 
hours we ever spent all in one bunch happened 
to us here. We arrived Wednesday evening 
and were met at the Mayflower by Frank Mc- 
Manamy, member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, who whisked us out to Chevy 
Chase for Mlinner with the family. After the 
things were cleared away we sat and talked, 
and the commissioner explained the workings 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, 
take it from him, it works. Last year alone. 
for example, the commission disposed of more 
cases than it did in the: whole first seventeen 
years of its existence. He didn’t explain all 
of the mental workings of the commission, al- 
though we were tempted to ask him to do so. 

The commission has eleven members, and is 
really a court, charged, as far as its powers 
permit, with the enforcement of the laws of 
transportation. The fate of many billions of 
invested capital is in its hands. You will be 
interested to know that it has about 1,900 em- 
ployees. The commission divides itself up into 
blocks of three for the consideration of lesser 
cases, and in this way it is able to give a great 
many cases consideration. During the railroad 
administration, Commissioner McManamy had 
charge of motive power, and on one occasion 
bought $25,000,000 worth of rolling stock in 
one order, more than most of us would be able 
to pay for in a lifetime. 

Thursday morning we addressed the Inter- 
national Cut Stone & Quarrymen’s Association, 
which was what really brought us to Wash- 
ington, and also learned something new. The 
cut stone men want a proper protective tariff 
on cut stone. You wouldn’t think it would 
pay Europe to ship cut stone over here, but it 
comes over as ballast. 

Luncheon at the Cosmos Club, located in two 
adjoining residences, one the former home of 
Mark Hanna, and the other once the home of 
Dolly Madison, our most famous “first lady,” 
or, at least, she ought to be. Then Mrs. Mc- 
Manamy drove us out to Mount Vernon, that 
shrine of so many things, not the least of 
Which was connubial felicity. You remember 
chat, after Gen. Washington died, Martha 
Washington moved from the second to the 
third story so that his temporary tomb might 
be visible from her window. 

We visited the general’s library and read 
some of his letters. He was a careful man, 
and kept strict accounts, and was not above 


seeing to it that he paid the proper price for 
anything he purchased. He drew the plans and 
specified the materials to be used in the tomb 
in which he rests. We were permitted to visit 
the “office,” and there heard a delightful little 
story that ought to contain a hint to retail lum- 
bermen. When this building, which was a sort 
of auxiliary kitchen, was proposed, someone 
wrote to the general that it was a needless ex- 
pense. In a letter which our informant had 
discovered only a few days ago, Gen. Wash- 
ington replied that Mrs. Washington wanted 
it, and if Mrs. Washington wanted it, that 
was an end to it. 

Things have not changed so much appar- 
ently since the old days. The French have a 
proverb, “find the woman.” It is a good prov- 
erb, too, when you want to sell a housebill. Sell 
the woman, and you don’t need to worry about 
the man. Every American ought to visit Mount 
Vernon, see Lafayette’s room and all the other 
rooms of this hospitable old mansion—and built 
of wood, by the way. On the way back to the 
capital (Mount Vernon is about a twenty-mile 
drive from the city) we visited Christ Church, 
of course, and sat in the pews of Gen. Wash- 
ington and Gen. Robert E. Lee, both of whom 
in their time attended this church regularly. 
The building was completed in 1773. 


The plans were drawn in 1767 by James Par- 
sons, who agreed to build the church for £600. 
As sometimes has been known to happen, even 
in later days, the building was not finished by 
the original contractor, but John Carlysle 
agreed to do it for another £200, and completed 
the structure. 

Of course, we also visited Arlington, and the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier. Then a tour 
of the capitol under the distinguished guidance 
of Congressman McLaughlin, of Michigan, 
who has served some twenty-two years, and 
who will serve at least another twenty-two if 
his constituents have their way about it. And 
we stopped a moment to chat with Arthur, a 
colored boy whom John Wilkes Booth brushed 
aside as he leaped to his horse in the alley at 
the rear of Ford’s theater on the night of the 
assassination of Lincoln. “He seemed to be in 
a powerful hurry,” Arthur put it. 

Then we rode up to Rhode Island avenue and 
plumped in on our old friend Gifford Pinchot, 
who not so long ago retired from the governor- 
ship of Pennsylvania, but whom lumbermen 
remember best as the former chief forester of 
the United States. Nothing would do but that 
we must stay to “supper,” but something else 
had to do, as, with Scotch thrift, we had al- 
ready arranged for a meal somewhere else. 
We wish we, and we all, had a little of the 
Pinchot pep and enthusiasm. 

The evening we spent at the Congressional 
Library, and had one experience that was not 
so pleasant. We looked up some ten works 
of ours that are in the library and found that 
the index cards had not only the date of our 
birth, but a dash and a blank space in which 
to record—well, it was a little upsetting, to say 
the least. 

There is also another thing for visitors to 
remember. The library is one of the few 
things in Washington open in the evening, so 
save the evening for that. The Declaration of 
Independence is here (and not in Philagelphia, as 
many suppose) and may be seen, although it is 
now, except for the signature of John Hancock 
and a few of the bolder spirits, almost inde- 
cipherable. There are scores of other manu- 
scripts of intense historic interest. 

We had planned to leave this morning after 
a hurried visit to the Smithsonian (which was 
duly made), but a suggestion that we remain 
over another couple.of hours and call on the 
President, needless to say, accepted. We can 
say this for Mr. Coolidge: he does not bore 


Stop the Leaks on Profits 


There are many places around a furniture 
factory and woodworking plant where time, 
expensive labor, and materials are actually 
thrown away—your good money has slipped 
from you and ofttimes this is a big leak in 
your profits. 

Right now we have in mind the constant 
drag on profits caused by imperfectly sawn 
lumber—the kind that comes into your plant 
with poorly squared edges and badly split 
ends. Such lumber must be reworked by your 
men, on your time and the trimmings go into 
the scrap pile. 

It is far more economical to buy good lum- 
ber at a better price than poor lumber at a 
cheap price. 

Let us help you minimize waste, save time, 
labor, money, and improve the quality of your 
products by keeping you supplied with the 
finest quality Tennessee Red Cedar, Philippine 
Mahogany, Oak, Gum and other Southern 
Hardwood lumber. 

Retail dealers will also be interested in the 
good values we offer in Oak, Maple, Beech and 
Birch flooring. 

Whether you order L. C. L. or carloads, 
you'll be well pleased with dur quality, service 
and prices. 


E. 
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Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





Resboro, Ak We Solicit 
ee A Your Patronage 








Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: **Pickwood,” St. Louis 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 














JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tet 








asper Lemieux 


TIMBER rederick Lemieux 
ESTIMATORS _F.H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1906 


1441.42 Canal Bank Bidg.. =§=NEW ORLEANS 


RANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 
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Supercedar 
Advertising 


sends customer to the 
lumber dealer 


Women want Supercedar clo- 
sets. Thousands have written 
us so. We refer them to retail 
lumber dealers, who in turn can 
recommend a carpenter for the 
job. 

Good clean profit for you in 
this superior closet lining seal- 
ed at the mill in substantial 
cartons. 


Write for samples, 
circulars and prices. 


ROW, 
Goce d © 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR 








—_——_ 


Spring Building 
Requirements 
and the Improved 
Phillips 


You can easily prevent being 
swamped —with its attendant losses 
and dissatisfaction—in your win- 
dow frame department. Simply 
install an Improved Phillips Win- 
dow Frame Machine. Let this 
almost perfect machine relieve you 
of such troubles! It will speed up 
deliveries and produce good uni- 
form quality work at minimum cost. 


—_ 


It is a pulley mortiser, pock- 
et cutter and variety saw ta- 
ble in one! Two men can work 





on it at the same time. Ena- 
bles you to utilize otherwise 





wasted yard labor! 
Mail Coupon for Facts. 


Atlas Mig. Co., 
Dept. A-15 Orlando, Fla., 


What can your machine doto help us make 
more money? 


Name 





Address 





Town 











you with too much conversation. He is a good 


President, but he would never make an auc- 


tioneer. He runs out of words too soon. 
And that reminds us. They say when Al 


Smith visited Mr. Coolidge at the “summer 


capital” they had had quite a wonderful time 
together, which is hard to believe, as Al Smith 
has no sense of humor, and Mr. Coolidge has 
one but seldom uses it. Al Smith commented 
on Mr. Coolidge’s reputation for reticence. 
“Well,” the President said, “I learned some- 
thing long ago. 
men call on me with all sorts of ideas. I would 
let them go on for a few minutes, and then 


they would stop, and I would say, ‘Yes, go on.’ 


| used to have a good many 





But they couldn’t go on.” Every salesman cap 
testify that even opposition is a little encour. 
agement. 

Let us tell those fearful about our qj. 
plomacy that ‘he is a diplomat. We trust we 
are not violating any confidence when we re. 
cord that the President told us that he felt sure 
he had read some of our stuff. Which was a 
nice way to put it, and at the same time did not 
positively commit him. We recall chats at the 
White House with Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Wilson that were much longer, but 
none of them thought to say that. Perhaps a 


Michigan heart beats under that Vermont ex- 
terior, after all. 





Drying Manual for Kiln Operators 


The Standard Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has recently prepared a drying manual 
containing 16 pages of data and illustrations 
on ideas and methods for testing and handling 
lumber in kiln drying and also after drying. 
The booklet also contains articles on circula- 
tion, testing, methods of piling, low humidity 
etc. The booklet—the first page of which is 
reproduced in the accompanying illustration— 
was intended ‘primarily for operators of the 
Standard Dry Kiln Co.’s equipment, but is 
being offered to anyone handling or drying 
lumber in the interest of bettering seasoning 
generally. In order to obtain a copy all that 




















Reproduction of first page of drying manual 
prepared by Standard Dry Kiln Co., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


is necessary to do is to write the Standard 
Dry Kiln Co., 1529 McCarty Street, Indianapo- 
lis, ask for one of the drying manuals men- 
tioned in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, giving 
your address and position, and the Standard 
company states that it will be sent willingly 
and “with no strings attached.” 


Gasoline Locomotive of New Design 


The H. K. Porter Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has recently brought out a gasoline locomotive 
which is entirely new in design and drive prin- 
ciple. The power plant, clutch and transmis- 

















Massive frame and bumper construction of gas- 

oline locomotive, embodymg new design and 

drive principle, manufactured by H. K. Porter 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


sion are mounted on a steel sub-frame ané 
form a straight line drive to the reverse unit, 
this sub-frame acting as a torque arm pivoted 
on the rear axle and spring suspended at the 
front to the main frame. By an ingenious ar- 
rangement the weight of the rear end of the 
sub-frame is carried on the main frame by a 











_——_ 





Arrangement by which weight of rear end of 
sub-frame is carried on main frame by coil 
Spring 


coil spring, as depicted in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations. The result is that all 
the vital parts of the locomotive, such as the 
engine, radiator, clutch transmission and re- 
verse unit, are mounted on a sub-frame which 
is spring suspended to a spring suspended 
cross-equalized main frame. 

Another illustration shows the complete 
power plant and transmission as mounted on 
the sub-frame, patent for which is pending. 
The main frames and bumpers are made of 
rolled steel slabs, the same as used on the 











Complete 


power plant and transmission 4s 
mounted on sub-frame 


well known Porter steel works locomotives. 
The running gear, including steel-tired driv- 
ing wheels, side rods, driving boxes, shoes, 
wedges, springs ete. is the same as on the 
Porter steam dinkey. 


FIVE HUNDRED acres of abandoned farm land 
near Ithaca, N. Y., have been given to the for- 
estry department of Cornell University by 
an anonymous donor for use in experiments 
and instruction in forestry and as an observa- 
tion ground. The tract is divided into five par- 
cels, each of which will require different for- 
est management. Some of it is barren, sub 
marginal farm land, while some parts have 
stands of timber, which will be thinned out 
according to forestry methods. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Drop in Revenue Freight Loadings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21.—Revenue 
freight loading for the week ended March 10 
totaled 951,553 cars, the car service division 
of the American Railway Association an- 
nounced today. Compared with the preceding 
week, this was a decrease of 7,984 cars with 
decreases being reported in the loading of 
grain and grain products, live stock, forest 
products and merchandise less than carload 
lot freight. Increases, however, were reported 
in the loading of coal, coke, ore and miscel- 
janeous freight. The total for the week of 
March 10 was a decrease of 49,201 cars below 
the same week in 1927 and a decrease of 15,- 
872 cars compared with the corresponding week 
two years ago. 

Coal loading totaled 174,750 cars, a decrease 
of 45,491 cars below the same week in 1927 
and 14,084 cars below the same period two 
years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 
49,533 cars, an increase of 10,015 cars over 
the same week last year and 9,288 cars above 
the same period in 1926. In the western dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading 
totaled 34,188 cars, an increase of 9,797 cars 
above the same week in 1927. 

Forest products loading totaled 67,512 cars, 
2403 cars below the same week last year and 
7,048 cars below the same week in 1926. 


West Coast Docket Dismissed 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—at the re- 
quest of the complainant, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has dismissed Docket No. 
13,483—-West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
vs. Ann Arbor Railroad Co. et al.—and Docket 
No. 18,526, filed by the same association 
against the same carriers. 

Transp. 











Intermediate and Combination Rules 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has suspended 
until Oct. 17 the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published in Supplement No. 1 to Agent 
F. W. Gomph’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 892. The 
suspended schedules propose to restrict the 
application of intermediate rules on lumber 
between points located principally in Pacific 
coast States, so that the joint through rates 
to more distant points will not apply to any 
point within the switching limits of the 
junction (intermediate) point at which the 
traffic is interchanged by the carrier parties 
to such joint through rates. 

The commission likewise has suspended un- 
til Oct. 15 the operation of schedules as pub- 
lished in Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.’s 
(Lines West) tariff I. C. C. No. WL-9802, and 
Supplement No. 44 to Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Co.’s tariff I. C. C. No. 9935. These 
schedules propose to cancel the application of 
the combination rule on shipments of lumber 
and forest products from points in Central 
territory and Virginia, including Ohio River 
crossings, to destinations in Canada, in con- 
structing rates on traffic originating in South- 
ern territory from which no through rates 
are in effect. 


Southern Rates to Eastern Territories 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19.—Fourth 
Section Order No. 9753 issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorizes the 
Louisville & Nashville and the Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern railroads and other 
interested carriers to establish and maintain 
rates on lumber from stations on the Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern, Charles, Ala., to Chick- 
asaw, Ala., inclusive, to points in eastern, 
interior eastern and Buffalo-Pittsburgh ter- 
ritories, as described in Agent Glenn’s tariff 
I. C. C. No. A-541 and Agent Speiden’s tariff 
I. C. C. No. 996, over the route through Mo- 
bile, thence Louisville & Nashville to Cin- 
cinnati and connections beyond, the same as 
the rates contemporaneously in effect from 
and to the same points over other lines or 
routes, and to maintain higher rates from 
Mobile. It is provided that the rates at in- 
termediate points affected shall not be in- 
creased except as may hereafter be authorized, 
and shall in no case exceed the lowest com- 
bination of rates subject to the Interstate 


Commerce Act. It is also provided that the 
authority granted shall not include interme- 
diate points as to which the haul of the 
petitioning line or route is not longer than 
that of the direct line or route between com- 
petitive points. 


Inquiries for Freight Cars 


In the latest issue of the Railway Age ap- 
peared notices of inquiries for freight cars as 
follows: Seaboard Air Line, 500 steel under- 
frames; Southern Pacific, 250 automobile cars; 
Northern Pacific, 50 caboose car underframes. 





Hymeneal 


STEPHENSON-NELSON—The marriage of 
Miss Charlotte Eleanor Nelson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clement William Nelson, of St. 
Louis, Mo., to Lieut. William Griffith Stephen- 
son, jr., U. S. A., took place Saturday, March 
17, in the ball room of the St. Louis Women’s 
Club, which had been transformed into a 
charming English garden, with thousands of 
white roses, the American flag and the regi- 
mental standard of the Sixth Infantry flank- 
ing the smilax canopied altar. It was the 
first military wedding held in St. Louis: in 
recent years. The bridal party headed by a 
guard of ten officers from Jefferson Barracks, 
where Lieut. Stephenson has been stationed, 
passed through an aisle of smilax and roses 
to the canopied platform where the ceremony 
was read by Rev. William Crowe of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. The back- 
ground was formed by two tall standards of 
more than 300 Easter lilies. Miss Kathleen 
Ryan was maid of honor, and Misses Marie 
Reine Fusz and Mairi Robertson were brides- 
maids. Lieut. Hamer Ford served as best 
man and he, with Lieut. James Howat, grooms- 
man; Capt. Paul Downing and Lieuts. William 
Harbold, Harold Doud, Albert Dickerson, 
Edgar Gans, Willis Matthews, William E. 
Long and William S. Wood formed the guard. 
Lieut. and Mrs. Stephenson have departed on 
their honeymoon. They will spend some time 
in California and will sail on the Army trans- 
port leaving San Francisco March 29 for the 


Philippines, where they will be stationed at 
Fort McKinley, Manila, for two years. The 
bride is a graduate of Mary Institute, St. 


Louis, and spent a year at Miss Moxley’s 
school in Rome. Lieut. Stephenson is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Griffith Stephenson 
of Columbta, Mo., and was graduated from 
West Point, class of 1925. Cc. W. Nelson, 
father of the bride, is vice-president of Frost 
Lumber Industries (Inc.) 


LEIGH-TAYLOR—The home of Mr. and Mrs. 
T. F. Taylor of Eupora, Miss., was the scene 
of a beautiful spring wedding on the afternoon 
of March 11, when they gave in marriage their 
daughter, Mary Catherine, to Octa Leigh, of 
Eupora. The wedding was witnessed by rel- 
atives and friends from points in Mississippi, 
Memphis and elsewhere. Rev. J. R. Countis, 
president of Grenada College, performed the 
ring ceremony amid a setting of southern 
smilax, ferns and Killarney roses, lighted by 
silver tapers burning in cathedral candelabra. 
The bride is a graduate of Sullins College, of 
Virginia, and took special work at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, where she was a member of 
Alpha Gamma Delta Sorority. Mr. Leigh re- 
ceived his education at Mississippi College, 
Clinton, Miss., and is now assistant cashier of 
the Bank of Eupora. After a bridal trip of sev- 
eral days, Mr. and Mrs. Leigh will be at home 
at Eupora. Announcement of the wedding will 
be read with interest by many lumbermen of 
that section, as the father of the bride is a 


prominent lumberman connected with the 
Taylor Bros. Co., of Eupora. 
VANCE-NEAL—At Partridge, Ky., March 


16, Columbus Neal, of Pound, Va. was married 
to Miss Viola Vance, teacher in the public 
schools of Partridge. They will reside at 
Pound where the groom is a successful young 
lumberman, well known in lumber circles of 
that section. 


ANDERSON-MEEKS—Near Elkhorn, Ky. 
March 17 James M. Anderson, young lumber- 
man of that place, was married to Miss Jennie 
May Meeks, daughter of a lumberman of John- 
son County, Kentucky. After a few weeks’ 
honeymoon the hanpy couple will make their 
home in Burdine, Ky. 





EIGHT PERCENT of the employees in the wood- 
working plants of Wisconsin have been with 
their employers for 20 years or more accords 
ing to a survey made by the Wisconsin indus- 
‘trial commission. Of the twelve major groups 
of manufacturers in the State the woodwork- 
ing group leads in the number of employees 
who have attained this length of service. 





Arizona White Pine Is 
Very Popular With 
Contractors 


Dant & Reynolds Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., 
know this to be a fact because their sales for 
this wonderfully light, soft textured lumber 
are steadily increasing. 


Here is what this lumber company recently 
wrote us regarding their experience in selling 
our Arizona White Pine: 


December 19, 1927. 


We find that Arizona White Pine is becom- 
ing more and more popular with our trade 
owing to the fact that it is soft and light and 
‘easy to work, proving very popular with the - 
contractors. 


We will thank you to keep us fully posted 
regarding the stock you have to offer, as we 
are anticipating iycreased sales covering this 
good wood. 


DANT & REYNOLDS LUMBER CO., 
By James A, Dant. 


* * * * * * 


Our four big mills are cutting timber from 
Government reservations where every tree must 
attain a certain size and age before it can be 
cut. These trees grow in altitudes of over 
10,000 feet and you know that insures light 
weight, soft textured lumber of good lengths 
and widths. This timber is regarded as the 
Pick of Pondosas and makes excellent yard 
and shed stock, shop and factory lumber, box 
and crating material. 


* * * * * 


Tell Your Stenographer 
“Just Write a little Note” 


to the Southwest Lumber 
Sales Corp. and tell them 
to put my name on their 
mailing list to receive reg- 
ular stock lists and prices 
on their Arizona White 
Pine Lumber. 


Southwest Lumber 


sales Corporation 
431 Occidental Life Building 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 





Arthur A. Hood. Pres. J.ARobison, Secy 
WG. Ramshaw, VP RF. Lilley, Treas. 
Selling Entire Qutput of ; 
hoping s —_ , N.Mex. =a 
Flees a” Standard.Ariz. 
Annual Capacity 300 Million feet 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“keear==” Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
: West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, ILL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 525 Maccabees Bidg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Sea'tle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 











hae’ Cypress Products 


’ 


Longleaf Rift and Fiat 


FLOORING 


Shortieaf Finish 
Band Sawn Stock 


PINE PLUME LUMBER G 


MONTGOMERY ALA. 
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Centrally Located 
BROAD at WALNUT 


J.M. Rosinson, Manager 
Affiliated Hotels 


| WALDORE-ASTORIA NEW WILLARD 
New York Washington DC 






































Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa — Deal Saw Mills Co. 
succeeded by Deal Lumber Co., a partnership com- 
posed of S. E. and W. W. Deal. 


ARKANSAS. Kensett—Wisner Lumber Yard 
sold to Wood-Freeman Lumber Co. of Searcy. 


CALIFORNIA. La Crescenta—W. R. Letton 
Lumber Yards sold to Mr. MacAmelang, of Ari- 
zona. 

Los Angeles—Bauer Geib Lumber Co. changing 
name to Geib Lumber Co. 


FLORIDA. Auburndale—Auburndale 
Mill succeeded by J. F. Wolf. 

Miami—Fisher Lumber Co. takes over business 
Henderson Lumber Co. at 1400 S. W. Ist Ave. 

York—Reid Lumber Co. sold to Long Leaf Lum- 
ber Co. of Florida. 


ILLINOIS. Chandlerville, Havana, Kilbourne, 
Literberry and Virginia—Goodell Lumber Co. sold 
yards to LaCrosse Lumber Co. of Louisiana, Mo. 

Chicago—Kalk Lumber Yards (Inc.) succeeded 
by West Englewood Mill & Lumber Co. 

Mendon—Walter J. Nutt Lumber Co. sold to 
Terry Lumber Co., of Galesburg, Ill. Corlis Phelps 
will be local manager. 


INDIANA. Hemlock—Hemlock Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Harry Barnett. 

IOWA. Chariton—Stewart & Co. 
Lowry-Miller Lumber Co. 
“Independence—Meuser Lumber Co. succeeded by 
E. J. & Harold Smith; will erect building to re- 
place one destroyed by fire. 

Jamaica—Sloan Lumber Co. sold to Trulin Lum- 
ber Co., of Panora. 

Panora—M. J. Trulin Lumber Co. sold to W. O. 
Sloan Lumber Co., of Des Moines. 
Tripoli—Hasbrouck Lumber Co. 
Buechele Lumber Co. 


Planing 





succeeded by 





succeeded by 





MASSACHUSETTS. North Bridge—Day Lumber 
Co. suceeeded by Geo. W. Rice; headquarters, 
Millbury. 

MICHIGAN. Millington—C. A. Mutton Lumber 


Co. succeeded by Love Lumber Co. of Flint. 


MINNESOTA. Argyle—Robertson 
succeeded by Central Lumber Co. 


NEBRASKA. Beemer—W. T. Fried succeeded 
by Nye & Jenks Lumber & Grain Co. 

Fairbury—Howell Lumber Co. sold local yard to 
Lowell E. Tolt. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Philadelphia House 
Wrecking Co. succeeded by Adelphia House Wreck- 
ing Lumber Co. 

Sodus—Harris & Williams Co. and Mills Lumber 
& Coal Co. merged under name of Harris & Mills 
(Inc.). 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bottineau, Dunseith & Landa 
—Howe-Betcher Lumber Yards (Inc.) sold to Tur- 
tle Mountain Supply Co. 

Minot—The wholesale department of the Piper- 
Howe Lumber Co. will be operated under name of 
Midwest Sash & Supply Co., with offices at Minot 
and Havre, Mont. R. L. Gardner will be in charge 
at Havre, C. C. Hvambsal at Minot. 

OHIO. Dayton—Consumers Lumber Co. chang- 
ing name to Schieble Lumber Co. 

OREGON. MeMinnville—Caviness 
sold sawmill to J. E. Martin Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Allentown—Harry W. Kress 
Co. succeeded by Morris Black. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Orangeburg—J. P. Cole- 
man succeeded by Rich Lumber & Supply Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Brentford, Waverly and 
Watertown—Melham Bros. Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Thompson Yards (Inc.). 

TEXAS. Floydada—Floyd County Lumber Co. 
changing name to South Plains Lumber Co. and 
increasing capital to $300,000. 

Waskom—Waterman Lumber Co. sold to Kee- 
nan-Scott Co., of Shreveport, La. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—J. H. Cannon has 
purchased the Silver Lake Shingle Mill from E. G. 
Wright, May Sly and H. J. Burns. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Big Bear City—Bear Valley Mill- 
ing & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

North Hollywood—North Hollywood Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; retail. 


Lumber Co. 


Lumber Co. 


San Francisco—Vallejo Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 
DELAWARE. Wilmington—Henry M. Canby 


(Inc.), incorporated; capital, 1,000 shares, no par 
value; lumber, timber and wood; principal office 
for corporate purposes at Wilmington. 


FLORIDA. Tampa—Hillsborough Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Belmont Lumber Co. in- 
creasing capital from $30,000 to $50,000. 

Chicago—John Peterson & Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

INDIANA. Middlesbury—Karch Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $30,000 to $50,000. 

LOUISIANA, Ringgold—Ringgold Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $8,000. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Michigan Sash 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Fenton—Fenton Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $30,000. 

Linden—Linden Lumber & Coal Co., 
rated; capital, $15,000. 


& Door 


incorpo- 


MINNESOTA. 
incorporated. 

MISSOURI. Farmington—Tetley-Klein 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

NEBRASKA. Fremont — Luehrs-Christensep 
Lumber & Coal Co., incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Athol Springs—Lake Shore Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Brooklyn—Cumberland Lumber Corporation, jp. 
corporated; capital, $5,000; address Eben D. 
man, jr., 32 Court St. 

Brooklyn—Apex Trim Corporation, incorporated: 
capital, $50,000; sash, doors, mouldings, etc Aq. 
dress Raymond Gitlin, 262 E. 92nd St. 

Herkimer—E. D. Coakley Co., incorporated: cap- 
ital, $40,000; lumber and building supply. 

New York—J. H. Monteath increasing capital to 
$250,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Gastonia—Belmont Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Bryson City—Smoky Mountain Mfg. Co., incor- 
porated; millwork. 

Hamlet—Monroe Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

Liberty—Liberty Veneer Co., incorporated; capl- 
tal, $100,000. 

OHIO. Columbus—Sun Mfg. Co., incorporated: 
capital, $25,000; to manufacture show cases, store 
and office fixtures and wood specialties. 

Piqua—Madison Veneer Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $25,000; to deal in logs, lumber and timbers 
and to manufacture lumber and veneer. 

OREGON. Redmond—Pondosa Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000. 

TEXAS. Lubbock—T. R. Prideaux’Lumber Co, 
increasing capital from. $25,000 to $40,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Standard Mfg. Co., in- 
corporated. 


Minneapolis—A. A. Rogers Co. 


Lumber 


New- 

















Seattle—Washington Lumber Products, incor- 
porated; increasing capital to $10,000. 

Snohomish—Snohomish Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

Snohomish—Lamson Logging Co., incorporated; 
capital, $32,500. 

WYOMING. Torrizngton—Hawk Springs Lumber 


Co., incorporated. 


New Ventures 


ARIZONA. Tucson—A $10,000 factory building 
is being erected for the E. A. Menzies Furniture 
Factory. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—J, Earl Bruce has an- 
nounced the building of a small mill in the Lake 
Butler section. Capacity, 10,000 feet. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Medvale Equipment & 
Supply Co. has purchased a site in Westport, in 
the southwestern portion of the city, and will 
establish a woodworking plant. 

TEXAS. Harlingen—Southern Mfg. Co., of 
Houston is reported to have leased plant of Har- 
lingen Planing Mill and will install machinery to 
manufacture school furniture and supplies. 


New Mills and Equipment 





ALABAMA. Huntsville—Metropolis Bending Co. 
has begun a hardwood products manufacturing 
business. 


Montgomery—E. L. Clark Lumber Co, recently 
started a retail lumber business. 


ARKANSAS. Waldron — Burnett, Ingham & 
Hauert Lumber Co. recently began business. 


CALIFORNIA, North Hollywood—Allee Bros. 
Lumber Co. will open a yard at Chandler Blvd. 
and Tujunga Ave. 

San Marcos—A L A Lumber Co. has begun a 
retail business. 


ILLINOIS. East Hardin—Jacobs Lumber & Coal 
Co., of Jerseyville, Ill., has started a branch yard 
here; office and warehouses under construction. 

Jacksonville—Chas. N. Wright has begun a re- 
tail lumber business. 


IOWA. Maquoketa—Home Lumber Co. has be- 
gun a retail business. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Wyatt & Bishop have 
started a wholesale and commission lumber busi- 
ness, 


MISSISSIPPI. Lexington—G. D. Thornton has 
begun a planing mill operation. 

McComb—McComb Lumber & Coal Co., organ- 
ized to operate saw and planing mill; will buy 
and sell building materials, coal, etc., at wholesale 
and retail. Philip Enochs is one of the organizers 


NEW YORK. Baldwin—Henry Bruning has 
started a retail business. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Gastonia—Hickory Tool 


Products Co. organized to manufacture handles. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Reeder—Independent Lum- 
ber Yards will open about April 1. 


OKLAHOMA. Crescent—Sieboldt & Brown have 
Started a retail lumber business. 

Rush Springs—Stephenson Browne Lumber Co. 
opening an office; headquarters, Chickasha, 








Stillwater—Ray T. Hoke Lumber Co. opening 
lumber yard. 
OREGON. Beaverton—James & Hugh Lewis 


have engaged in sawmill business as Beaverton 
Lumber Co. 

' Langlois—York, Morse & Liddell have started 4 
sawmill. 


TEXAS. Ballinger--E. M. Boon, of Brownwood, 
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has acquired a site and will install a lumber 
yard; $25,000 investment; buildings to be erected. 
Bandera—J. R. Wallace Lumber Co., of Center 
Point, will open a branch yard. 
WASHINGTON. North Bend—Frank Davison 
has opened a woodworking and cabinet making 
op. 
Oe. cts —Lee J. Taylor organizing a retail 
lumber company under name of Snohomish Lumber 
Co., which will erect offices and lumber sheds at 
Second and Cedar street, and open yard. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Oshawa—Oshawa Lumber Co. or- 
ganized and will open retail lumber business on 
April 15. Shed, two stories high, being erected; 
dwelling on site being remodeled for office and 
show room, 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Belamy—Allison Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $150,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Sanford—Makepeace Box 
& Lumber Co., loss by fire; buildings destroyed. 

Smithfield—Matthew Boykin’s planing and saw- 
mill damaged by fire, 

TEXAS. Leonard 
by fire, $85,000. 


OBITUARY 


FRANK ALVEY, president of the Texas 
National Bank of Beaumont, Texas, and promi- 
nent in Texas lumber circles for more than 
thirty years, died at a hospital in Beaumont 
on Saturday, March 17, of pneumonia. Mr. 
Alvey was 65 years old. He was treasurer 
of the Sabine Tram Co., treasurer of the Geo. 
W. Smythe Lumber Co., both of Beaumont, 
and a director of the Beaumont Irrigation Co., 
a pioneer in rice irrigation in that _ section. 
Mr. Alvey had been in poor health for some 
time, and recently underwent a severe opera- 
tion. The immediate cause of his death, how- 
ever, was an attack of influenza which de- 
veloped into pneumonia. A widow, three sons, 
A. B., Glen H. and Will H. Alvey, survive, 
with one brother, Will Alvey, of Galveston. 
One of the sons, Will H. is in the lumber 
business and is associated with the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. at Longview, Wash. The _ late 
George W. Smyth was a brother-in-law. Fun- 
eral services at St. Anthony’s on Sunday after- 
noon were largely attended, many of Beau- 
mont’s most prominent residents, including 
well known lumbermen, being present. The 
Knights of Columbus acted as guard and the 
pallbearers were all members of that order. 


Lyon-Gray Lumber Co., loss 

















CHARLES W. O’HARA, a former lumber in- 
spector, well known on the Menominee River 
and in northern Michigan and the Georgian 
Bay districts, died in Milwaukee, Friday, March 
9, at the age of 41. Mr. O’Hara started as a 
tally boy with J. S. Coman, veteran lumber 
inspector of the Menominee River district, re- 
maining in that employ until the United States 
entered the world war, when Mr. O’Hara en- 
listed and was assigned to duty in the great 
spruce forests of the Northwest getting out 
airplane stock. At the close of the war Mr. 
O’Hara moved to Milwaukee, became a law 
student at Marquette University, was admitted 
to the bar and was practicing law at the time 
of his death. Although of late years he had 
been in very poor health and was bedridden 
part of the time, he was always of a bright 
and cheerful disposition and when his friends 
of the old lumber days called on him, took de- 
light in going over the experiences of those 
days. Mr. O’Hara is survived by his mother, 
two sisters and four brothers. 


EDWIN R. BLAIR, well known lumberman 
of the Pacific Northwest, died at Salem, Ore., 
March 12, and the funeral was held in Port- 
land, March 16, with a large number of friends 
in lumber circles attending. Mr. Blair was 
born July 11, 1878, in Waukesha, Wis., and 
went to the Pacific Coast early in 1905. On 
March 15 of that year he married Miss Louise 
Dolan, of St. Joseph, Mo. He was associated 
for a number of years with the Chehalis Lum- 
ber Co. at Chehalis, Wash.; later with the 
Tongue Point Lumber Co. at Astoria, Ore., and 
after that with the Bridal Veil Lumber Co. at 
Bridal Veil, Ore. Recently he became inter- 


ested in logging operations in Tillamook 
County. He is survived by a widow and a 
sister. 


LEONARD G. GRAEF, 58, head of the Union 
Lumber Co., Kaukauna, Wis., died in a hos- 
pital at Appleton, Wis., on Friday, March 16, 
from injuries received in an automobile acci- 
dent. His car skidded into a tree as he was 
driving between Kaukauna and Appleton the 
day before. Mr. Graef had been identified with 
the lumber industry at Appleton and Kaukauna 
for nearly 18 years. Until a year ago he was 
in the business at Appleton but sold out and 
became interested in the Union Lumber com- 
pany at Kaukauna. He is survived by his wife 
and one son. He formerly lived at Hortonville, 


W. COOKE OILLE, a lumberman of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., for many years, and former 
mayor and postmaster, died on March 16 in the 
Deaconess Hospital, Buffalo, aged 73. He had 
been ill for several months. Mr. Oille was 
born in Smithville and settled in North Tona- 
wanda as a young man. Entering the whole- 
sale lumber business, he became head of the 
Oille & McKeen Lumber Co., continuing until 
1915, when he retired. He was an active club 
and lodge member and belonged to the Masons 
and the Elks. For several years he was presi- 
dent of the White Pine Association. Surviv- 
ing are his wife and two sons, J. Dale Oille, 
Niagara Falls, and Norman E. Oille, Houston, 
Texas, also a sister. 


NATHAN McLAUGHLIN, 74 years old, a 
resident of Indianapolis for the past fifteen 
years. and well known throughout Indiana as 
a timber buyer, died at his home there follow- 
ing an illness of two years of heart failure. 
Mr. McLaughlin was born near Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., and lived there and at Thorntown 
and Lebanén before going to Indianapolis. He 
is survived by two daughters and one son. 


IRA CULBERTSON died at his home at 
Virgie, Ky., Sunday, March 18, at the age of 
49. He was a well known lumberman of the 
Virgie section and for several years had 
operated saw mills in eastern Kentucky. His 
wife and a family of seven children, most 
of whom are grown, survive. The oldest son, 
Henry Culbertson, was associated with his 
father’s business and will continue to operate 
the mills. 


HARRY J. MILLER, retired, former yard 
manager of Miller, Sturm & Miller, wholesale 
lumbermen of Buffalo, N. Y., died at his home 
in that city on March 15, aged 52. Mr. Miller 
was born in Cheboygan Isle, Mich., and had 
resided in Buffalo since 1880. He was a char- 
ter member of East Gate Lodge of the Masons 
and also of the Odd Fellows and Foresters and 
of Christ Lutheran Church. Surviving are his 
wife, a son, George, and a daughter, Lillian. 


A. J. GRANT, long engaged in the retail lum- 
ber and coal business at Cayuga, Ont., died on 
March 11 at his home there. He had been in 
poor health for a year, but the immediate cause 
of his death was pneumonia. His widow sur- 
vives and also two sisters. Mr. Grant had re- 
—_— about three years ago when he sold his 
yard. ’ 


R. L. BALDWIN, 60 years old, a retail lum- 
ber dealer at Liberal, Mo., and Pittsburg, Kan., 
died Monday, March 19, at Kansas City, Mo. 
He is survived by two sisters. Mrs. George M. 
Husser and Mrs. Charles H. Markham, both of 
Kansas City. The funeral was Wednesday at 
Lamar, Mo. 


Timber Land Sales 


WHITESBURG, KY., March 20.—At Indian 
Creek, in Letcher County, Richardson, Wallen 
& Tolliver, local lumbermen, have just pur- 
chased about 1,000 acres of hardwood timber, 
known as the Old Martin Boundary, all of 
which they will develop as rapidly as possible. 
The oak will be cut into staves, and both a 
stave and lumber mill will be installed at once. 
G. W. Ferguson and David Sturgill, of Eolia, 
Ky., purchased 600 acres on Bates Fork and 
will cut this summer. G. W. Bentley, of Demo- 
crat, Ky., bought a tract of about 500 acres 
known as the Mullins tract, on Rockhouse 
Creek and will put in two sawmills. J. M. 
Mullikin, of Jamboree, Ky., purchased 1,000 
acres lying on John’s Creek in Pike County 
and will put in two mills. The Pond Creek 
Lumber Co., of McVeigh, Ky., bought 900 acres 
on Pond Creek and will cut this spring. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 19,—An- 
nouncement has been made of the purchase by 
Davis-Stubbs Lumber Co., Douglas, Ga., from 
Alex Sessoms, Cogdell, Ga., of a tract of timber 
land of about 25,000 acres said to contain about 
50,000,000 feet of pine timber, 15,000,000 of 
which is virgin. The new owners are contem- 
plating the erection of a 50,000-foot band mill 
at Cogdell. The tract of timber is located 
along the tracks of the Waycross & Western, 
having as its eastern terminus Waycross, 
where conections will be made with the At- 
lantic Coast Line and the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham and Atlantic railways for shipment in all 
directions. E. L. Davis, formerly of the Davis- 
Zirkle Lumber Company, Zirkle, Ga., is presi- 
dent of the new concern and will have active 
management of the mill. F. S. Stubbs and 
Cc. M. Stubbs, both of Douglas, are vice presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, respectively. The 
entire output of the mill will be sold by Stubbs 
& Stubbs with headquarters at Douglas. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 17.—The Weyer- 
haeuser Tinfber Co. has bought 3,760 acres of 
timber in eastern Cowlitz County, cruising 
about 250,000,000 feet of old-growth fir, from 
the Crossett-Western Lumber Co. One quar- 
ter-section is on the Coweeman river and the 
remainder on the Toutle and South Toutle 
rivers. It is adjacent to timber already owned 
by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 














Hardwoods 
Plain and Quartered 
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Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made fron. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 
Perkins Buildin z. 
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Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 



































Yellow Pine 
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Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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We are ready to contract 
for the sale of our 1928 
output of 


Pennsylvania Cherry 


IN GRADES OF 
No. 2 Common and Better 


| 


Write us now regarding 
your individual needs. 


A. L. CAFLISCH & SONS’ 
LUMBER COMPANY 
UNION CITY, PA. 


—_—— 











Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 








CF TRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Lumber. 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 











Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, coliect invoices 

discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 


'C. B.Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Ocean Freight 
Brokers 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 




















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS Daily fac- 


tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
International Exposition 












Practical Saw Mill Accounting 


This is probably the most complete system 
that has ever been compiled covering account- 
—- for a sawmill operation, approaching the 

ct-from the sawmill manager’s viewpoint. 
It tells how to analyze accounts to ascertain 


profit is distributed. 


Bound in heavy paper with attractive cover 
design. and illustrated with 28 practical forms; 
contains 28 chapters and 63 pages. Price, deliv- 
ered, $1.50 a copy; special prices in quantities. 


American Lumberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, - - - Chicago 
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News Notes from Ameaic: 


Tacoma, Wash. 


March 17.—The Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
held a very brief meeting yesterday, no busi- 
ness of importance coming before the session. 
Paul H. Johns, reporting for the taxation 
committee, announced a successful conference 
with the county tax assessor at which the 
claims of the lumbermen for reduction in val- 


uations, for assessment purposes, were gen- 
erally allowed. Values on lumber were re- 
duced to some extent, to a larger degree on 


shingles and also on lath. 


W. S. Barr, representing Dant & Russell, of 
Portland, was a guest at the meeting and an- 
nounced the opening of an office in Tacoma by 
his organization. He has been invited to join 
the club. The office was opened here follow- 
ing the signing of an agreement between Dant 
& Russell and the new Tacoma Oriental Steam- 
ship Co. under which the Columbia Pacific line 
will handle the oriental business of the Ta- 
coma organization. 

President E. W. Demarest read a letter from 
Col. W. B. Greeley announcing that he expects 
to reach the Pacific coast early in May to take 
charge of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. The club is planning to entertain Col. 
Greeley on his arrival here. 

The usual meeting of the manufacturers was 
held following the club session. 

The utilization committee of the Douglas 
Fir Exposition & Export Co. held a meeting 
at the Winthrop Hotel here yesterday. Noan- 
nouncement has been made as to the results. 

Tacoma lumber manufacturers report an in- 
creasing demand for lumber from the rail- 
roads, several large inquiries having been re- 
ceived during the last two weeks, and several 
more are reported in preparation. The export 
market has also shown some improvement this 
week. 

The Dollar Steamship Co. has started a new 
service to the Orient to replace the ships pur- 
chased by a Tacoma company recently. The 
Melville Dollar, the first unit of the new fleet. 
was here yesterday loading 500,000 feet of 
lumber. The Dollars have withdrawn five 
ships from the intercoastal trade for the new 
service, and this reduction in tonnage is ex- 
pected to strengthen the intercoastal rate sit- 
uation. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the Tacoma 
docks last week: From the Baker, Shaffer and 
McCormick docks and Portacoma piers, 4,125,- 
000 feet; Defiance Lumber Co., 1,700,000 feet; 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 2,800,000 feet, 
and Puget Sound Lumber Co., 1,370,000 feet—a 
total of 9,995,000 feet. Destinations: Atlantic 
coast, 3,620,000 feet; California, 1,225,000 feet; 
Japan and China, 3,900,000 feet; South Amer- 
ica, west coast, 1,000,000 feet; Australia, 100,- 
000 feet, and Europe, 150,000 feet. Other than 
lumber: the Atlantic coast took 5,350 doors, 
622 bundles broom handles, 750 tons wood pulp 
and 100,000 shingles. South America, west 
coast, took 100 tons box shook. Australia took 
250 tons box shook, 2,000 doors and a carload 
plywood. Europe took a carload plywood, 9,000 
doors, 500 bundles broom handles, 200 tons 
box shook and 50 tons casings. 

Figures eompiled here this week showed 
that fourteen Tacoma door plants manufac- 
tured a total of 4,451,184 doors during 1927. 
Of this total the Wheeler, Osgood Co. turned 
out nearly half, the company’s output being 
2,173,000 doors. The Peterman Manufacturing 
Co. was second, and the Buffelen Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. third. The total amount of 
lumber manufactured in the Tacoma district 
during the year was 1,530,375,000 feet. This 
includes the output of mills outside the city 
limits but tributary to Tacoma. 

Damage estimated at $10,000 was suffered 
by the Henry Mill & Timber Co..last night 
when the steamer Marsodak of the Nelson 
line, crashed into the company’s pier during 
a fog. The mill was forced to shut down un- 
til repairs are completed, as the dock is the 
only space available for the storage of lum- 
ber. 

Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm D. Saxton are receiv- 
ing congratulations on the birth last Saturday 
of a baby daughter, their second child. Mr. 
Saxton is president of the Saxton Lumber Co 

T. Y. S. Ballantayne, who returned to Ta- 
coma last week to take charge of the Tide- 


water Mill Co., is actively preparing for the 
reopening of the plant, closed for the last 
three months, and operations will probably be 
resumed late this month. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


March 17.—California demand is about the 
same as it was two weeks ago. Wholesalers 
réport that tonnage is very short, and that the 
operators are refusing to take out boats for 
less ‘than conferences rates. In the North- 
west, fir operators report a good demand from 
rail territory, and from the railroads with At- 
lantic coast demand good and tonnage scarce. 
Shingle prices for better grades are firmer. 

Grey M. Skidmore, who has been associated 
with his father in the pioneer lumber concern 
of Downey, Skidmore & Bowers Lumber Co,, 
has been taken into the partnership. 

R. E. Davis was elected president of the 
Wilson Lumber Co., of La Jolla, at a recent 
meeting of the stockholders. Other newly 
elected officers are Ivan Rice, vice president; 
Karl Kenyon, treasurer; William S. W. Low, 


secretary; C. R. Wilson, general manager and 
director; MacArthur Gorton and H. E. 
Rhoads, directors. 


Seattle, Wash. 


March 17.—With spring at hand, spring buy- 
ing can hardly be said to have opened up for 
fir lumber, although activity early in the 
month indicated that business would come in 
good volume. Severe weather throughout a 
considerable range of sales territory has had 
the effect of throwing a wet blanket over the 
rail trade, which during the last few days has 
shown a decided slump. At the same time 
there are unmistakable signs that there will 
be a rush of business when it opens up, and 
that a notable portion of it will be rather diffi- 
cult mixtures. The mills have fair order files. 
Practically all of them are running, some with 
extra shifts. All in all, the current barometer 
indicates rather healthy conditions. 

There is little doing in southern California, 
notwithstanding the stage seems to be set for 
a heavier movement at no distant date. 

Intercoastal trade is interested in the stabil- 
izing effect on rates, deemed certain to come 
from the organization of the United States 
Intercoastal Lumber Conference. It will take 
some time before the conference can receive its 
necessary authorization and get to working. 
Meanwhile, the volume of trade to the Atlantic 
seaboard is reported to be holding up. 

Another change has taken place in the off- 
shore trade, particularly to Japan, where a 
softening tendency is reported in steamship 
rates from the present levels of $8.50 and 
$9.50. A few weeks ago the rates stiffened 
perceptibly. 

Sales managers are giving the closest pos- 
sible attention to conditions affecting the lum- 
ber business. Their regular meetings are well 
attended, and the various phases of past trans- 
actions are examined and outlined by able 
speakers, who pride themselves on their ability 
to present facts, and facts only. Usually each 
speaker is given fifteen minutes. Subjects of 
direct interest at these meetings cover car 
material, long timbers, Atlantic coast, Cali- 
fornia, yard trade, cedar, log markets and 
export. 

Harry P. Kennedy & Co., wholesalers, have 
opened offices in the White Building, as rep- 


resentatives of the Letcher & Moore Lumber - 


Co., of Orange, Tex. 

Charles C. Hone, formerly of Krauss Bros. 
Lumber Co., is now manager of the Pacific 
Shingle Co., of Coquitlam, B. C., with offices 
at New Westminster. 

Among visitors to the city during: the week 
was H. E. Miller, assistant secretary of the 
St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., owner and operator of retail 
lumber yards in Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota 
and Minnesota. Mr. Miller is looking things 
over, having planned to spend about a month 
among the pine and fir mills of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Frank S. Janes, retired lumberman 74 vears 
old, disappeared March 7 in the forest of the 
Ostrander Creek district, ten miles north of 
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Kelso, Wash., when he went to look at some 
timber. A thorough search conducted by a 
party of forty-three men walking fifty feet 
apart has not revealed any trace of him. Mr. 
Janes owned an interest in the Crescent Shin- 
gle Co., Kelso. 

A. J. Wartes, well known shingle expert, 
has become connected with the Huntting Mer- 
ritt Lumber Co. (Ltd.), at Vancouver, B. C., 
in charge Of local sales. 

H. N. Proebstel, traffic manager West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, has gone to Kansas 
City, Mo., preliminary to attending the hear- 
ing in Chicago of the proposed 8%-cent reduc- 
tion to Central Freight: Association territory. 

One of the companies in this section of the 
country, which, during the last year, has in- 
stalled an improved air cooled refuse burner, 
is the Raymond Lumber Co., of Raymond, 
Wash. The Seattle Boiler Works, of Seattle, 
Wash., installed one of these burners in the 
Raymond company’s plant and this concern 
advises that the new burner is good for a 
lifetime of service. New added features de- 
crease spark and cinders about 75 percent, 
thus lessening the fire risk and practically 
eliminating unburned refuse. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Mareh 17.—Some wind, drier weather and 
sunshine last week have greatly improved log- 
ging conditions in general, but all roads other 
than paved highways need a lot of work to 
be put in good condition, and some are still 
impassable. General market conditions have 
not changed materially. 

I. B. Hanks, lumberman and business en- 
gineer, speaking before the Spokane Hoo-Hoo 
Club yesterday, said he thought that stabiliza- 
tion of the lumber industry could be attacked 
more effectively if each manufacturing dis- 
trict would act as a unit in solving its own 
problems, instead of feeling that any solution 
would be hopeless unless all parts of the coun- 
try concurred. Different markets overlap, yet 
each wood has certain qualities which give it 
a commanding influence for certain require- 
ments. He believes that special fitness for 
certain uses, together with geographical con- 
siderations, rendered each region far more 
independent of other producing regions than 
is usually realized. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


March 17.—The Grays Harbor Lumber Co., 
of Hoquiam, closed down for a few days 
last week, and it was stated that it will re- 
main idle for an indefinite period, due to un- 
satisfactory market conditions. The mill, 
however, resumed operations last Monday on 
the regular schedule. 

On March 20, Aberdeen will celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of the founding of the 
city here by Samuel Benn, who is a hale and 
hearty pioneer at the age of 96. 

February lumber shipments from ‘Grays 
Harbor reached the huge total of 115,750,007 
board feet, carried in sixty-two vessels, and 
were more than 25,000,000 feet in excess of 
those for February of 1927. California took 
42,880,000 board feet on thirty vessels. Japan 
took 32,075,366 feet in ten vessels. The At- 
lantic seaboard took 25,714,209 in eleven ves- 


sels. China took 3,363,071 feet; Australia, 
5,551,724 feet; Hawaii, 1,604,332 feet, and 
Europe, 965,230 feet. The west coast of 
South America took 1,342,033 feet, the east 


coast, 1,899,697 feet, and Mexico 354,375 feet. 
In January of this year fifty-eight ships took 
103,889,681 feet. 

F. R. Amende, liquidator of Hayes & Hayes 
bank, has been instructed in a superior court 
order to sell the remaining assets of the 
Grays Harbor Boom Co. and the Humptulips 
Driving Co. to two companies now being 
formed to take over the holdings. The assets 
of the boom company consist of boom rights 
at the mouth of the Humptulip River. The 
Property of the Humptulips Driving Co. con- 
Sist of two dams, the right to drive logs, 
4 storage basin and some other property. 

Frank Hobi, of the Hobi Timber Co., who 
with his brothers Ed and Herman has been 


icas Lumber Centers 


studying aviation in California, has pur- 
chased an airplane and is now taking lessons 
in order to return to the Harbor in the new 
machine. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


March 17.—The mills seem to be fairly well 
supplied with business. A steamer has been 
chartered to load in April for South Africa. 
West Indian business is picking up. A num- 
ber of small parcels have been booked for 
the Barbados, Jamaica, and other West India 
Islands. A feature is the large amount of 
railway ties wanted; China, Great Britain 
and domestic railways have placed large 
orders. 

The fir log market shows some indications 
of softening, although stocks have further de- 
creased. Standard logs are moving fairly 
easily at list, but sub-standard material is 
being placed with difficulty. The cedar log 
market is gaining strength in the shingle 
grades, but demand for high grade cedar logs 
is still sluggish. Hemlock logs continue to 
move well at list. ; 

The Atlantic seaboard situation has not 
improved, and prices, even in the face of ad- 
vancing freight rates, are not going up; in 
fact buyers’ offers are lower. The volume is 
smaller than it was this time last year, and 
the outlook is not very bright. St. Law- 
rence navigation has begun an‘ the first boat 
sails on March 21, to be followed by one 
every three weeks. New sales arrangements 
for eastern Canada are working out very 
satisfactorily. 

The shingle market seems to be keeping 
up with expectations, and the mills are opti- 
mistic. Prices are strong, and there is no 
indication that bad weather in the East will 
affect business. 

According to a recent report the total scale 
of British Columbia timber in 1927, with all 
figures converted to board measure, works 
out at about 2,747,648,000 feet. 


Portland, Ore. 


March 17.—Business continues quite active, 
with no indications of any immediate changes 
in quotations. Export business is the weak 
spot, though volume is considerable, but this 
slack is partly taken up by an increased de- 
mand from destinations reached by rail, and 
California demand is good. Fir operations in 
most instances are still under slow bell in 
this part of the country. The Cobbs & Mit- 
chell Co., at Valsetz, ordinarily working two 
shifts at this time of year, is only working 
one. 

The board of directors of the reorganized 
Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
met yesterday at Salem. The association’s 
headquarters are at Eugene, J. S. Maglardy, 
of that city, being its president. 

Forest fire protection the coming summer is 
now being discussed at meetings of the county 
fire patrol organizations, and it is planned to 
continue the effective work done last year. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


March 19.—Forty-five hundred ties were 
produced by the M. A. Goodge & Co. mill in 
February, of western yellow pine, Douglas fir, 
and white fir, shipped to Salida, Colo., for 
treatment and use by the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad, it now being pos- 
sible to utilize the white fir for ties with a 
special preservative treatment. This mill is 
in Oso Canyon, sixteen miles from Tres 
Piedras, in the Rio Grande Valley, and the 
lumber is shipped mainly for sale in the San 
Luis Valley of southern Colorado. Trans- 
portation is normally by trucks in summer, 
and sleds in winter, but this year light snow- 
fall permitted the use of trucks on main roads 
all winter and “go-devils’ were used in the 
logging. S. S. Goodge is the manager. 
company contemplates adding other sawmill 
equipment and a planer to its plant, 

Col. George E. Breece plans to visit the 
Breece mills at Monroe and Baskin, La. 

It is sometimes pointed out that lumbermen 
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Sell Flooring 
With a Future 


Hudson Oak Flooring has already had big 
success. Its sales have more than doubled 


in four years. You'll find our flooring accu- 
rately machined, smooth finished and qual- 
ity in every foot. It is manufactured in an 
up to-date plant and no effort is spared to 
make it all that good flooring-should be. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Sales Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Plants at Memphis, Tenn and Vicksburg, Miss. 


HUDSON 
OAK FLOORING , 


ee 








LONGLEAF 


HEAVY PITCH Pine 


For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments from 
New Orleans, Gulfport, 
Mobile and Pascagoula of 


TIMBERS, YARD 
AND SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents. 
MILLS AT 
Howison Ten Mile Cedar Lake 


Daily 
Capacity 
400,000 Feet 


Moss Point, 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
factured, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 

Per Day. 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 

WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 

1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA, 








The 





Truce OAK FLOORING ... 
THE Best Oak dooung i 


Mixed car shipments of oak, gum, beech and Ar- 


kansas short leaf pine mouldings, finish and boards; 
beech and gum flooring; Southern hardwoods. 


E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
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. s a —— 
use materials other than lumber in their of the Bruce Flooring Corporation, Hobokep ; 
construction, but P. O. Sorenson, brick and N. J. The new firm will confine its operations ing & 
WEEDS— tile dealer, is using lumber for a new ware- to distributing hardwood flooring borders ey, "US® r 
house at his yard, 920 North First Street. to length and packed in cartons. The ¢om. om 
mea FIRES eee pany has offices in the Berwick Hotel Buijg. sa 
n eee N Ww Y. k N ing, 450 Broad Street, Newark. Mr. Crotty jg 
n ane as 2 ' e or 9 bd if president of the Orda Borda Corporation and lll 
emove this fire menace by removing wee im rere , — J. Finz s vi si , 
dilute Wilson’s Weed Killer (1 gallon to 40 gallons of March 19.—One hears little except optimistic ®- J. Finan ts vice president. portuni 
water) and sprinkle around your yards and lumber statements these days from lumbermen in the Rosem¢ 
piles. This solution kills the roots making one good metropolitan section. Firmness of the market Boston Mass. their 0 
application a year sufficient. becomes more pronounced with each succeed- ’ Presi 
Send in a trial order today! rey ween. ig Mor ng is, however, that re- March 19.—Freight rates from the Weg} beTme? 
1] Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 ‘on ers are not juying to an extent commen- Coast are being much discussed. It is af- ment | 
5 Gall, g 25 Gall 30.00 surate with the general improvement in the firmed by some of those engaged in th Buildir 
5 Gallons, 8.00 ‘5 Gallons, 5 enatruct look. The f: : * g e fir 
50 Gall $50.00 construction outlook. e fact of the matter trade that as much as $13.50 has already been tractor 
0 ations, . is that few yards are well stocked even with paid boats outside the Intercoastal Confer E. W. 
Freight Allowed East of Mississippi the ——— items, such as fir and North ence for April shipment. It is also stated Meyers 
Booklet mailed on request. Carolina and southern pine. There has been a that the Conference steamships will quote $14 — 
—_ ngpntoigh ement in a eytboc Ww “4 for May, instead of the $13.50 which had been the pe 
- salers are pointing out that t e supply of fir, expected. Specialists in Coast lumber report has re’ 
Guo to ag scape of shipments, will be con- they had a fair demand for fir last week and og 
siderably less than a year ago and that later that prices for mill shipment keep about} PY 
- D on prices will be higher. There is no great steady; that the c. i. f. quotation ought not Shoem 
partment R amount of storage lumber of any kind at the to be less than $30. Less has sometimes been Edw 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY docks and, with transits being carefully han- taken for transit lots. Wholesalers are ex- with . 
dled, the season seems to have got a very au-  periencing a fair demand for difficult eastern — 
spicious start for wholesale firms. Even now spruce dimension orders. The spruce random forty 
the aoe of southern or western pines would situation has not changed. It is almost im. 
perhaps be called upon to wait sometime if he possible to find dry hemlock boards in first 
should ask for a large shipment of mixed hands, or even green boards. There are stil] 
er offers of 1%-inch spruce lath at $7.50. The Mar 
The New Broadway Lumber Co., Brooklyn, market for Pacific coast lumber is fairly ae- slowet 
XN. Y., has taken over - cially 
the business of the difficu 
Nostrand Lumber Co.,’ a * have | 
also of Brooklyn uotations on Timber Issues} ™:” 
Robert R. Sizer & Co., mills 
wholesalers, have just pa ceittations A — company short term are on a yield basis except for bonds ge 
i tiie selling at or above call price. in Fe 
Stier ennounced the openins —Due 1928— —Due 1929— —Due 199— }  puyin: 
erates Of a branch office in Short Term— Bid Ages Bid Asked Bid Asked sellin 
= SS . “oh aa Pet. et. Pet. t. Pet. Pet 8 
ally prompt service the Empire Building, —— a a a tie ( n Pe sieht 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The Bladon Springs Lbr. Co. Ist 6s............. .. 5.60 8 6.20 5.85 o 
. S firm expects to open a Ww. P. Brown & Sons L. Co. Ist _ | ae 5.50 5.62 5.87 5.75 creas¢ 
FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES a 2 «agg Connor Lbr. & Ld. Co. Ist 6s............. 5.60 6 6.20 5.85 in lat 
Chicago office about “- wo ——-— “9 ‘ - 9.89 
WRITE Ti Oe ES. ree 5.60 6 6.20 5.85 been 
, May 1. The company Dorchester Lumber Co. Ist tis........... ee, 6 6.20 5.85 the i 
now maintains branch Jetroit Investment Co. Ist Gs.....-+.00- seseee 5.60 8 6.20 5.85 
> > Emporium Forest ee se RS 6 2 5.85 
SOUTHERN COUPON C0. BIRMINGHAM, ALR. offices in Jacksonville, Flanner Company” Ist 6s... Acewreecees 60 6 5.6! 6:20 385 oo 
New s ¢ Se- Glade Creek Lbr. Co. Ist 6%s............... ». 60 6 .6: .20 5.85 
P.O. BOX 346 a — = baa Edward Hines Lbr. Co. lst 33............. . “5.50 5.733 . = The 
att e. > . ic e ’ Hutchison-Moore Lbr. Co. Ist 68.............-- 6 6.25 5. 86 6 becau 
formerly a principal in . i ah eg ee epebeege ers 6 5.65 5.85 ! 
the Picket & Volk Keystone Wood C. & Lbr. Co. Ist. 6s........ 6.25 6.50 6 68 the o 
ta : Lamar Lumber Co., Ist 6s.............. = 6 5.65 2 5.85 Beau! 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, W. D. MacRae Lbr. Co. Ist 6s.............. 6.25 6.5 6 756 
is in charge of the Nehalem Tbr. & Log Co. Ist 6s..... cae awe 6 6.25 6 vos. ane Amer 
Pi burgh offic Oregon-Kalama Lbr. Co. Ist 6s............... 5.60 ny 5.65 6.26 5.85 an ad 
ittsburgh office. Owen Crom Lamber Sees . §.60 8 5.65 6.20 5.85 Shrev 
o a ‘ x . i ee 6.25 5.8: 6.50 5 6.75 6 
The Cook & Genun&  gisinaw & Man. Lor. Co. lst 63.......... meena 5.65 6.20 5.85) spoke 
Co., Newark, N. J., haS — spring Creek Lbr. Go. Ist 6s................ 5.60 5.25 6 5.65 6.20 5.85 Club 
ote sold its yard at 122-130 | aa ae. Co. is Dickman’ wa newdele ee Zia Meee 6 5.65 6.20 5.85 Meer 
- et tage emple (Knox) “a SS eee ; 100.90 101.13 101.56 102.11 101.93 102.80 . , 
Lille Street, Newark, to Tennessee Stave & Lbr. Co. Ist 7s..... Per 101.36 101.30 102.20 102 102.70 
Kantor Bros., whose Umpqua Mills & Tor. Co. Ist 6s............ 6.25 5.85 6.50 6 6.75 6 
€ plumbers’ supply es- - Long. Term— mn Due Bid Asked 
: ini rown als de ate Dh dices binned oc walt awe wkd eae ee 1946 101 2 
tablishment adjoins ee. Se ee es bes erence 1931 99.50 100 Ma 
property. Cook & Ge- Campbell River Timber Company, Ltd., ist fs........ -. 1932-1941 93.50 100 genel 
nung will establish a Continental Timber Land Company Ist 6%s.%................. 1934 100 102.55 dema 
. vard site re- Dierks Lumber and Coal Company Ist 6s.................. 1932-1941 100 101 
. 5 new yard on a site } Regwe River Lumber. Compe... ..cccccccccccccccccccccdeccece 1937 98.50 100 ness 
Broadway at Sixty-Third Street cently purchased on _ Pacific Spruce Corporation Ist 6%s...... ietinunmnacniien 1939 97 100 and 
Woolsey Street near ,  & ff - " fe . ae here 1936 6.25 6 
: sx 4 tinter . Wheeler Timber Company Ist 6s......... ae ikea keiumuianae 1933 6.25 6 more 
NEW YORK CITY “hancellor Avenue, Irv- (Quoted by Baker, Fentress & Co., March 17, 1928.) while 
M. P. MURTHA, Gen. Ma ee an < verse 
—— : s nager The Credit Association of the Building tive. Oak flooring prices continue to be prod 
Trades of New York, which keeps an ever- rather weak and unsettled. Southern pine muct 
watchful eye on the lumber market, has just flooring is quiet at unchanged prices. In- lumb 
issued its early spring statement through Ed- sistent reports are heard about occasional Th 
ward D. Stout, general manager. He says that sales of Idaho and Pondosa pines at conces- 4/4 } 
there is a more optimistic outlook at this time sions. edge 
for the materials and construction industries It is believed that all demands of the un- but 
than there was at the corresponding date of ions for increased wages, to become effective and | 
1927. “A healthier condition is revealed at this April 1, will be rejected. Action to this bette 
time,” says Mr. Stout’s statement. “The spec- end was taken by a number of employers’ as- ment 
ulators, who have been running rampant for sociations and organizations at a meeting in offer 
several years, have in many cases cleaned up the Boston City Club last week. The in- edge 
their lucky strikes or have cooled down in creases asked for range from 12% to 25 cents dres: 
their activities. The building operations that an hour. smal 
are now going on are sounder and better . : and 
financed. Monumental structures, backed mon- Ph ] d ] h P it d 
etarily by strong corporations, are the present 1 a e p 1a, a. quic 
cotetending Seature of the building yay oe —_ March 20.—Approximately ten million dol- stri] 
New York City and vicinity. It is a buyer’s lars worth of building is now under way in over 
market and it is necesary that the sellers use {y, Philadelphia district, which explains in No. 
eare in closing contracts, employ watchfulness part the unusual activity of retail lumber well 
A NEW fourteen-story fire-proof - their costs and take every precaution toPro-  qealers, and of the softwood lumber and mill- Wie 
structure containing every mod- tect their accounts. work markets. This total does not include the ansii 
ern convenience and “ Servidor” The Montclair-V ernona Real Estate Board outlying districts, which are also buying wat 
A will conduct a discussion on the subject of heavily lumber and building materials from and 
service. building materials tomorrow night at the Elks the retail yards. In one section of Delaware obta 
RATES: }} Cid. yt om N. J. pot E. nage a County, the estimated cost of operations about a 
. : retary the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- to start is three million dollars. The ma Ox 
an Been a7 h a tion, and William H. Gurney, vice president jority of these houses will be of wood. _ The ter 
ane Soeaa wa ath, j - : the Paterson (N. J.) Chamber of Commerce, industrial situation is not so bright, however, saw 
Double Room with bath, - - 5.00 || will speak. and dealers in hardwoods are beginning t0 beer 
The location ie uaiane : Cc. L. Lindner, vice president the Henry D. feel the business depression. Hardwood prices clud 
Subway, elevated. street cars Neat all at door Davis Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., has been have not been lowered. 2 
Finest parking space the city spending some time in the East. A new idea in office economy has just ‘been = 
: The Orda Borda Corporation has been or- demonstrated by Fowler & Weigold, retailers, - 
ganized by Robert E. Crotty, former president of 59th and Angora Avenue. Instead of build- pa 
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ing a larger Office, they took over a dwelling 
nouse nearby and converted the first floor into 
a homey Office. The upstairs have been made 
into residential apartments. The Sixth street 
lumber yard of C. A. Nickel is now completely 
under cover, and is more cheerful for the 
workmen, while customers have a better op- 
portunity to inspect the stocks. Mehl & Latta, 
Rosement lumber dealers, have redecorated 
their office. 

President Rufus Wint, of the Lehigh Lum- 
permen’s Association, announces the appoint- 
ment of the following committee chairmen: 


Building code committee, T. L. Murphy; con- 
tractors and architects contact committee, 
E. W. Duffy, and advertising committee, H. J. 
Meyers. 

Charles H. Shoemaker, senior member of 


the Shoemaker Lumber Co., Ocean City, N. J., 
has retired as its active head after twenty-six 
years in harness. The company will be guided 
by his two sons, C. Homer and Arthur W. 
Shoemaker. 

Edward Master has resigned his position 
with the William M. Lloyd Lumber Co., after 
having served as superintendent for the last 
forty years. 


Shreveport, La: 


March 19.—All pine operations have been 
slowed up by heavy rains. Shipments espe- 
cially have fallen off greatly, on account of 
difficulty in loading the stock dry. The rains 
have interfered with logging. Neither buyers 
nor mills are inclined to do business, but the 
mills have a fairly good volume of orders on 
their books, What slight advance took place 
in February has been maintained, because 
buying has been somewhat more urgent than 
selling. There is quite a lot of business in 
sight and there is bound to be a sharp in- 
crease in orders, as spring weather results 
in larger consumption. Furniture trade has 
been disappointing to hardwood sellers and 
the interior trim trade in red and sap gum 
has hardly got under way yet. Sales of floor- 
ing oak have been light. 

That all men should have a fad or fancy, 
because of the entertainment it gives, was 
the opinion expressed by Ben S. Woodhead, of 
Beaumont, Tex., first vice president National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, in 
an address at the fifth annual banquet of the 
Shreveport Traffic Club last night. He also 
spoke briefly at the luncheon of the Rotary 
Club, where he was presented by Randle T. 


@ Norfolk, Va. 


March 19.—North Carolina pine mills rather 
generally have enjoyed another good week otf 
demand. Mills now complaining of poor busi- 
ness had become oversold on popular items 
and advanced their prices. Rain has been 
more frequent in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
while Georgia and Alabama still report ad- 
verse weather. The mills are not increasing 
production. Prices as a whole do not show 
much change, but tkose of No. 3 and box 
lumber are stronger. 

There has been a little better demand for 
4/4 No. 2 and better edge. Good circular sawn 
edge and stock widths are not very plentiful, 
but there is a surplus of band sawn. No. 2 
and better 4/4 stock widths have been moving 
better, buyers being insistent on quick ship- 
ment. Finish mills do not have much to 
offer, and 12-inch seems scarce. No. 3 4/4 
edge is in good demand in the South, and 
dressed No. 3 boards are moving well to 
small yards in the East. Stock widths, 5/ 
and 6/4, are also more active, but buyers find 
it difficult to get widths desired, or to get 
quick shipment. No. 2 and better 4/4 bark 
Strips are moving better, and some mills are 
oversold, having had a good sale for partition. 
No. 2 and better miscuts are not moving so 
well. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, 
have shown an increase, being mostly for 
water shipment to Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York. Good net mill prices were 
obtained, which rail mills wenld have 
difficulty in meeting. Good air dried edge 
box seems scarce in the rough, although bet- 
ter weather will make more dressed and re- 
Sawn available. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has also 
been moving a little better, cargo orders in- 
cluding some. No. 1 4/4 stock box, air or kiln 
dried, has been active. Some mills now over- 
sold on kiln dried 6- and 8-inch width have 
advanced it 50 cents to $1. The box trade is 
centering on stock box. Box bark strips, 4/4 
dressed, have been very active, and mills are 


advancing the price just as soon as they be- 
come oversold a little. 

The demand for mixed cars of flooring, thin 
ceiling, dressed finish etc., has been better. 
Inquiries call for a great variety of items and 


many mills are unable to quote. There is 
little demand for 2%-inch face No. 2 and bet- 


ter flooring. Kiln dried 6-and 8-inch roofers 
continue in brisk demand and the price has 
advanced. Adverse weather in Georgia and 
Alabama makes air dried roofers scarce. 


Macon, Ga. 


March 19.—Roofer manufacturers have just 
passed through a period of enforced curtail- 
ment, due to bad weather. The rains, usually 
heavy in March, have been general, and have 
interfered with woods work and also with de- 
liveries of sawed lumber from the mills. Ship- 
ments of roofers are being made, but the de- 
mand is no better than it has been for some 
time, with most manufacturers receiving $17.50 
and $18.50. Local consumption of roofers is 
still large. 

Production of longleaf pine has been con- 
siderably below the average. Rains are inter- 
fering with mill operations. Lowlands are 
flooded in many sections. Wholesalers say 
that orders are coming in steadily, and that 
mills are having no difficulty in meeting de- 
mand from stocks on hand. There have been 
no changes in prices. 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 


March 19.—Heavy rainfall during the last 
few weeks, while not affecting the output at 
the large mills, has caused output of nearly 
all small mills to fall far below the usual 
amount. Yard stocks at the large mills are 
taking more time to dry, and shipments have 
been delayed. New business continues in in- 
creased volume. 

The employees and officials of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., Sumrall, Miss., are very 
proud of their February operating record, as 
the mill ran the entire month without a min- 
ute lost time. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


March 19.—Orders last week showed quite a 
spurt, running about 20 percent in excess of 
production. Shed stocks have been just a 
little slow. Domestic timber business is ex- 
ceptionally good, and large inquiries are out. 
There seems to be considerable activity among 
car and railroad companies. Car siding, roof- 
ing, lining, siding, sills, framing etc. are 
wanted. The export market for timbers is 
very active, and unfilled orders would require 
capacity cutting for sixty days. Weather con- 
ditions are.unfavorable again this week, heavy 
rains causing curtailment of shipments and 


production. 
Pine flooring has sold fairly well, and stocks 
of 3-inch, except No. 1, are low. The 4-inch 


has been moving in good volume. Stocks of 
rift floorings are low, as they have been sell- 
ing well. There were a number of sales of 
drop siding, and stocks of all except a few 
slow items are rather low. Ceiling has been 
quite active. There has been a good move- 
ment of 5gx4-inch No. 2, and No. 3 remains 
heavily oversold. Some partition has been 
sold and square edge siding has been rather 
active, but bevel siding is quiet. The season 
for pine moldings is rapidly approaching, and 
mills are already sold pretty well ahead. 

In No. 2 fencing, 4-inch continues to sell 
quite well, and has materially advanced. In 
No. 2 fencing and flooring, 6-inch has con- 
tinued in good demand, and rainy weather is 
delaying drying. There is an active demand 
for 1x10-inch No. 2 longleaf for export, and it 
is bringing excellent prices. In No. 2, 8-inch 
longleaf and 8- and 10-inch shortleaf have 
been moving quite well, and dry stocks are 
low, while there have been good sales of 
12-inch longleaf and a fairly good sale of 12- 
inch shortleaf. No. 2 common 5/ and 6/4 has 
been in fair demand. In No. 3 fencing 4-inch 
has continued in excellent demand and 6-inch 
has moved fairly well, while there have been 
very heavy sales of 6-inch No. 3 flooring. In 
No. 3 boards, 8-, 10- and 12-inch have shown 
only spasmodic strength. Box shook demand 
has continued fairly good, especially for ex- 
port. 

Dimension demand has held up quite well, 
but the smallness of dry stocks in both long- 
leaf and shortleaf, Nos. 1 to 3 common, re- 
stricts sales. 


Kiln dried pine lath have been selling quite 


CI PACIFIC COAST C3 








TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S4S 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


Twas” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S.B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg. , Minnes polis, Minn, 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. » Bex, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H.E. Wade, - - - ‘Lincoln, Nebraska 




















We Solicit Your Orders 
and Inquiries for 


Douglas Fir 


Retail Yard Stock, Industrial 
Lumber, Railway and 
Car Material. 


UUs 


Pm ¥.6. 


Let long term timber bonds 
furnish capital for carrying 
stocks of raw material, for 
building and equipping plants. 
Leave your bank credits open 
for current operations and 
cmergency needs. We under- 
write timber bond issues of 
$100,000 upward for West 


Coast operators. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
907 STARK CROCKER-FIRSTNAT.BK.8DG. GARTLETT BLOG. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 
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CALIFORNIA 


== Redwood ao 
Finish— Siding 
Here’s the lumber dealers are 
selling because it’s the kind 
builders want. 

Write for list and prices today. 


Albion Lumber Co., Serert. Offcs:,. 


Mills: Albion and Navarro, Cal. Sales Office: Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 
San Diego Office, 320 Spreckles Bldg. 
Los Angeles Office, "397 Pacific Electric Bldg. 














Co PORTLAND, ORE. Co 





fr 5 
| D. E. Stewart W. J. Walsh Byron Wolfe 


25 Years’ Experience in 
Western Logging and Timber 


Stewart, 
Walsh & Wolfe 


1001 Bedell Bidg., Portland, Ore. 














ting 
Topographic Surveys 
Logging Appraisals 
Property Management 
References by Permission 


J. C. AINSWORTH, President, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Qre. 
W. B. AYER, President, Eastern & Western Lumber 
Company, Portland, Ore. 
EDWARD C. CROSSETT, President, 
Gates, Chicago, Ill. 
G. B. MecLEOD, Vice President, 
L Company 


Crossett-Watzek- 


Hammond Lumber 





, Portland, Ore. 

















Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 


Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Old 
Growth 





Soft Yellow 


FIR 





cr 





Flooring Finish 

Siding Moulding SPRUCE 

Ceiling Thick Clears CEDAR 

Factory & Industrial Stock HEMLOCK 
Fir Plyweed WESTERN 

Try us on your next order. PINE 








SULLIVAN 
LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Oregon 





X 





well and mills are further sold ahead than 
for a number of months. Pine shingles have 
only been moving in small quantities. 

E. S. Peck, treasurer United States Lumber 
Co., who makes his home in Scranton, Pa., 
is visiting the properties of the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co. and the Homochitto Lumber Co., 
and was accompanied South by D. R. Ather- 
ton, of the Traders National Bank, Scranton. 
In company with L. E. Faulkner, general man- 
ager Mississippi Central Railroad, they are 
inspecting the properties of the railroad, 
which is affiliated with the Newman interests. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


March 19.—The market is more favorable 
to the mills than at any time within the 
last year. Scarcity of dry stocks makes for 
stronger prices, while building contractors are 
ready to make purchases, though rain has been 
bothering them for more than a week. Fre- 
quent rains have hindered the making of de- 
liveries to retail yards. Lower grades of 1x4- 
and 1x3-inch stayed around $11@13 base, and 
the 1x6-inch did not show any sign of being 
able to advance. Four-inch No. 2 flooring, and 
6-inch No. 2 kiln dried stock, moved up to 
$20@22, according to the working. TEight-inch 
No. 3 S48, and also shiplap, stuck around 
$17 base, while 10-inch sold as high as $18, 
and 12-inch up to $20. No. 2 common 1x8-, 
10- and 12-inch remained unchanged. Slow 
demand for 1x3-inch No. 2 and No. 1 and C 
grades of flooring caused these to slump. 
B&better flooring is sluggish. Finish in the 
No. 1 and C grades moved freely, but at com- 
paratively low figures. Moldings and special 
workings brought better prices, demand being 
good. Delivery of dimension from the small 
mills nearby has been almost cut off, as roads 
are in poor condition and many operators have 
returned to their farming operations. Dimen- 
sion, 2x4-inch, 8-, 9- and 10-foot, dressed or 
rough, has been selling at $19.50, and a few 
mills are asking $20@20.50. No. 2 S4S dimen- 
sion from larger mills sold at about the same 
price as last week. 

Members of the Birmingham Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Club as individuals have approved the 
“Own Your Own Home Show” to open in the 
Municipal Auditorium on Monday next and run 
through the week. Later in the spring the 
model home being constructed by the Southern 
Pine Association will be opened to the public. 

The Daniel Lumber Co., First Avenue, is the 
latest addition to Alabama retail concerns. 
This yard is getting stock in, and will shortly 


aie Jacksonville, Fla. 


March 19.—Rain during the week caused 
some delays in shipments. The larger mills 
seem to be convinced that the prices they 
have been making are right, and are stick- 
ing to their lists, but small mills continue to 
accept lower figures. The volume of book- 
ings is satisfactory, and all mills are operat- 
ing on curtailed basis. ~The greater demand 
is for timbers, and most business is com- 
ing from railroad and larger industrials. 
There is very little buying of yard schedules 
by buyers in the East. The demand for yard 
and shed stocks is fair and sufficient to take 
care of output at a time when all mills are 
cutting as much as possible of other items. 

Cypress mills are receiving a satisfactory 
volume of orders, and are gradually getting 
rid of their accumulation. They have diffi- 
culty in disposing of finish grading higher 
than C, also 4/4 shop, though this latter item 
has shown some improvement. The yard trade 
is satisfied with C, though the higher gradés 
sell at a differential smaller than formerly. 
Special cutting orders are not coming into 
the larger operations, smaller mills taking 
railroad and industrial orders at prices that 
would not permit the larger mills to handle 
them. There is some worked trunking and 
eapping being bought, most of it bringing 
about $48 at the mill. 

Most hardwoods being cut in Jacksonville 
vicinity are for the export market, which is 
holding up fairly well. Domestic trade is 
good, and the mills are moving enough of 
their production to permit them to keep on 
operating. 

L. E. Smollen, until recently in charge of 
the Jacksonville office of the Walker Co. lum- 
ber statisticians, has become assistant sales 
manager of the Long Leaf Lumber Co. of 
Florida, which recently bought the operation 
of the Reid Lumber Co. at York, Fla., near 
Ocala. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 


March 20.—The softwood market here wag 
lively last week, retailers booking more orders, 
The movement to new construction work jg 
about to start. Many retailers have their 
yards stocked up, but a good deal of their 
lumber is sold and they are just waiting to 
make deliveries, so they are ready to buy 
more to fill in their stocks. Practically ah 
of the lumber coming into Milwaukee is Coast 
fir and southern pine. Prices are holding firm, 
With the mild weather in other parts of the 
State, rural retailers look for a better business 
as soon as roads dry up. They have let their 
stocks dwindle during the winter and should 
now be ready to buy. Hemlock manufacturers 
in the North anticipate doing a good volume 
and prices of hemlock are becoming stronger, 

The hardwood market has not improved, 
Some birch is going to the furniture trade, 
but the orders are small. The automobile body 
plants are fair buyers. Millwork plants are 
planning on getting into production and are 
coming into the market. 

Wisconsin building contracts in Febven 
were 14 percent ahead of the same month last 
year. Fifty percent was residential building. 
Milwaukee contracts, however, fell behind. 


Warren, Ark. 


March 19—Demand for Arkansas soft pine 
has been fairly strong. Yard items especially 
are firming up to some extent. The weak 
items in this producing territory are upper 
grades of finish. Stocks of uppers are not 
especially large, except at a few mills that 
have been cutting logs of good quality. 
Market price does not justify the selling the 
stock, and these mills are accumulating it. 
Most orders from dealers are for mixed cars. 
Piece stuff is quiet, with prices soft. Indus- 
trial buying is of fair volume. Car material 
is weak, only an occasional order being 
placed. Production has been normal, for 
though the weather has been bad, mills have 
cut their log reserves. Small mills are in- 
active. Shipments have been slightly under 
production at some mills, while at others the 
shipments have exceeded production. New 
business was slightly less than production. 


Toronto, Ont. 


March \19.—Secretary M. R. Bogart, of the 
Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association, has just announced, in con- 
nection with the prizes for the Clean Yard 
Contest, that the Lumber Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., of Boston, Mass., has signified 
its intention of awarding the first and second 
winners in each of three classes engraved 
silver shields mounted on Canadian birch, 
and also certificates of merit. 

Frank A. Kirkpatrick, for thirteen years 
a member of Muir & Kirkpatrick, (Ltd.), 
Toronto, wholesalers, has recovered ftom a 
protracted illness. He has formed the whole- 
sale lumber firm of Frank A. Kirkpatrick & 
Co., which has opened offices in Room 411, 
Manning Chambers, Toronto. Associated 
with Mr. Kirkpatrick is A. J. Morris, who for 
many years was identified with the hardwood 
lumber trade in Ontario. 

Walter Davidson & Co., 
known retail lumber dealers and building 
contractors, Toronto, are rushing the first 
unit of the assembly plant for Moth planes in 
Weston, Ont. At this point machines, im- 
ported from England at first, will be as- 
sembled for Canadian owners. 

The S. Hadley Lumber Co., Chatham, Ont. 
is remodelling the front of its premises and 
installing a large show window in order to 
facilitate the display of building products. 

The Pakesley Lumber Co., which bought 
the mill of the Schroeder Mills & Timber Co., 
is getting out about 200,000 pieces this sea- 
son, and will operate the plant to capacity 
during the coming summer. 

T. C. Warwick, retail lumber dealer, Blen- 
heim, Ont., is on an extended trip throughout 
many countries of Europe and Asia. J. L. 
Crane, president Hope Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Bridgeburg, Ont., and of the White Pine 
Bureau, is spending a holiday in Great 
Britain and the Continent. 

E. J. Park, for many years connected with 
the Brompton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Bromptonville, Que., in an executive capacity, 
has recently been appointed to manage its 
Montreal branch. 

c. D. Hunter, retail lumber dealer, Scot- 
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iand, had the misfortune recently to injure 
nis right hand severely. 

G. G. C. King, of the M. B. King Lumber 
Co. Newton, B. C., is on a business visit to 


ontario. 
Laurel, Miss. 


March 19.—Local mills have experienced 
a fair demand, and prices remain firm. Very 
few changes have occurred in the price list, 
put mill stocks of a number of items are 
peginning to be depleted, and shipments are 
consequently becoming somewhat slower. 
One of the recent points of interest is the 
increase in demand for pine flooring, both 
ix3- and 1x4-inch. The local mills report 
considerable sales of these items and surplus 
stocks are now cleaned up. Timber cutting 
of all descriptions continues very strong. 
Prices are firm and demand is very good. 
Export inquiry has been somewhat off. 


Houston, Tex. 


March 20.—South American business is dis- 
appointing, but the West Indies are continuing 
to place some heavy orders. More prime is 
wanted than the mills can supply. Timbers 
are firm, but not as strong as formerly. In 
the domestic field there is a good demand for 
pine yard stocks. There is still a good de- 
mand for FAS sap gum, and the flooring plants 
are buying a fair amount of oak. Otherwise, 
the market is dull. Shingles and lath have 
shown no improvement the last month. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


March 19.—There has been slightly better 
demand for southern pine recently, but the 
retail yards are not buying for stock, but 
merely to cover present needs. There have 
been material price advances on all inch No. 2 
lumber and on most items of inch No. 3. 
Dimension prices are showing some improve- 
ment, and some mills are oversold on both Nos. 
land 2. There has been no improvement in 
prices of most items of finish, and most mills 
have rather heavy stocks. Oil fleld demand 
has improved somewhat, orders being received 
for tank-roof lumber for storage tanks at the 
new fields recently brought in throughout the 
eastern Texas and western and southwestern 
Louisiana territory. Stocks at the mills are 
small, as a whole. Local demand in this city 
is decidedly good, for there is much activity 
in home building throughout the Sabine dis- 
trict, especially at Beaumont, Orange, Port 
Arthur and Lake Charles. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


March 20.—Items usually in demand are 
rather quiet, and the real activity is in other 
lines. Most yards in this section have ample 
stocks for present demands, and buying is not 
likely to be heavier until the weather im- 
proves. There is a heavy run on well mixed 
cars. Retailers are keeping in touch with the 
market, and when buying really begins there 
should be large bookings. Southern demand 
is good, but there appears to be considerable 
hesitancy in the East. 


Duluth, Minn. 


March 20.—With the setting in of a gen- 
eral thaw, the breaking up of logging camps 
began last week. All operators report a good 
cut, and practically all logs will be made 
available for later shipping. Logs are being 
moved in sufficient volume to maintain full 
operations at the Northern and Johnson- 
Wentworth mills at Cloquet, the big mill of 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. at Virginia, 
and the International Falls Lumber Co.’s 
Plant at International Falls. Logs are mov- 
ing in volume to the yards of the Scott-Graff 
Lumber Co., Duluth, which will start May 15, 
and probably have an output larger than 
last year. 

Seasonal improvement is being experienced 
in the demand for northern pine. Shipments 
of mixed cars, chiefly to country yards, have 
been in heavier volume. The market remains 
firm. Demand for box lumber is a feature, 
and smaller producers are becoming active. 
Most small operators found woods conditions 
unfavorable last season, and larger mills will 
have to supply the bulk of market require- 
ments. Lath are in good demand from the 
Chicago market, and quotations are steady. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


March 19.—Demand for yard stock has 
shown no expansion within the last few days. 
Reports from Northwest points indicate that 
bad roads have all but shut off rural trade, 
and retailers are not disposed to buy for for- 
ward needs. Inquiry for northern white cedar 
posts has materially improved, and sales are 
mounting. Northern pine is in fair request 
by industrials. Consumers such as butter tub 
and egg case manufacturers are coming into 
the market to cover current needs, which are 
proving appreciable. West Coast lumber and 
shingles are moving through this market in 
smaller volume than they often do at this 
season. Inland Empire yard stock is being 
sought in moderate volume, but dealers’ or- 
ders are for badly mixed cars, covering some- 
times a hundred items, and can not be placed, 
in many instances, without considerable shop- 
ping around. Factories are taking about a 
seasonal volume of hardwood. Hardwood 
flooring is moving fairly satisfactorily, two 
leading wholesalers stated this week. Balsam 
lath are not yet in demand. 

J. O. Mackie, of the I. Stephenson Co., 
Wells, Mich., spent several weeks at conven- 
tions, at the mill, and on the road. He re- 
ports a fair trade in Wisconsin, except with 
the sash and door mills, which are not busy. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


March 20.—Wholesale lumber dealers who 
make a specialty of hardwoods report a con- 
tinued steady increase in the demand for all 
species, especially oak, covering all grades. 
Prices on all hardwoods except chestnut show 
an upward trend. Maple is moving steadily 
to flooring concerns and automobile manufac- 
turers, and basswood to trunk makers and to 
box making plants, although in Pittsburgh, 
the box making industry has shown a steady 
decline for some years. The industrials are 
showing a still greater disposition to buy 
lower grades of hardwoods. Southern pine 
dealers expect a better demand when the 
weather opens up. Idaho white, Pondosa, and 
California white and sugar pines continue in 
the same position as last week. House build- 
ing continues to develop. Speculative builders 
are showing more activity. 


Jackson, Miss. 


March 19.—Southern pine manufacturers 
and wholesalers booked some very nice 
orders last week. Inclement weather, how- 
ever, prevented large shipments. High grade 
items are showing quite a bit of activity. 
The most active item on today’s list is 3-inch 
rift flooring in No. 1 and B&better grades. 
Large blocks of this item were contracted 
for. There are numerous inquiries out on 
large blocks of B&better finish and B&better 
flooring, in both 3- and 4-inch; No. 1 and C 
is also active. It is the belief of sales mana- 
gers that these items will advance. Nos. 2 
and 3 boards did not move as rapidly, but the 
movement was good, and very low stocks are 
reported. No. 1 and C and No. 2 droppings 
grades of drop siding have been quite active, 
but B&better has not moved so well. The lath 
market is still stagnant, and No. 1 kiln dried 
are offered freely on a $3 mill basis. Export 
bookings were very good. All export items 
moved, including some shortleaf items for 
the South American trade. Thirty cubic aver- 
age timbers are now very strong, and kiln 
dried saps are also showing activity and 
strength. Extremely bad weather has pre- 
vented dimension mills from loading. Stocks 
are badly broken, and some items bring a 


premium of $2 for quick shipment. A good 
volume of dimension business has. been 
booked. The extremely unsatisfactory price 


of dimension items had forced a number of 
strictly dimension manufacturers to close 
down, and there is not the surplus there was 
in December. 


Harotp W. BAKER, commissioner of public 
works at Rochester, N. Y., says there has been 
a saving of $3,887.20 to the city in lumbering 
operations on the Hemlock Lake watershed at 
Springwater, where the city has been plant- 
ing trees for fifteen years. In the city’s lum- 
bering operations last year 121,200 board feet 
of timber was cut. The lumber was valued 
at $7,455.33 and the cost of operations was 
$3,568.13. 


CI CALIFORNIA Coo 


(— White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares ~ Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 





Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
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London Guarantee Building, ¥ , 
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Yard, Factory and Industrial Lumber. 


Monadnock Bldg., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Kent Lumber Company 


461 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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SPRUCE TOPS 


FOR TABLES, IRONING BOARDS, ETC. 
Glued on Linderman machine. Shaped or 
square edges. Also furnish cut stock for legs 
and frames. Kiln dried, dressed and sanded. 


CARLOADS FROM PACIFIC COAST MILL 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Franklin 3485-6 








Redwood Products 





Redwood Sales Company 
360 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








Reduce Those Credit Losses 


—by selling on the ratings and reports of an 
agency that has specialized in this field for 
over 50 years. 


Clancy’s Red Book Serv- 
ice covers the lumber buy- 
ing trade thorougly, re- 
porting new names and 
rating changes TWICE a 
week. 

Ask for rates and 
Pamphlet No. 49-S. 
Our Collection Depart- 
ment is always at your 
command whether or not 

you are a subscriber. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


608 So. Dearborn Street, CHICACO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 So. William St., 
New York City 


[ “— 
Master 


Trade Mark 


Primeless Putty 


Made especially for the 
Sash and Door Trade 


Master Primeless Putty is a proven pro- 
duct of exceptional merit. Write for our 
trial order, sold on approval proposition. 


Exclusive Putty Makers for Forty Years. 

















LI NT & PUTTY WORKS)» 


— MANUFACTURERS 
l 334-40 No. Ashland Ave., 








CHICAGO, ILL. 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for fig 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, y: 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 82 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. Lamberman’s Actuary, price tpaid, bound 
fim leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBE , 41 3. 
Dearborn 


8t., Chicago, Ill, 











Guy C. Baldwin, Chicago manager for 
Cooney, Eckstein & Co., returned this week 
from a business trip to Pittsburgh and other 
eastern consuming centers. 


H. W. Krueger, of the Shawano Lumber Co., 
Shawano, Wis., when in Chicago this week call- 
ing on his friends in the local trade reported a 
good volume of northern hardwood business. 


Walter A. Gorman and George E. Foster, 
of the Northern Timber Co., Wausau, Wis., 
were visitors during the last week at the offices 
of James D. Lacey & Co., timber land factors, 
Chicago. 


W. J. Whyte, secretary-treasurer of the 
Gregertsen Bros. Co., cypress specialist, spent 
most of this week at the company’s yards and 
planing mills at Cairo, Ill., getting a line on 
stock conditions. 


L. M. Bayne, president of the L. M. Bayne 
Lumber Co., Ottawa, Ill, was in Chicago 
March 20 calling on his friends in the local 
trade. He reported retail business pretty fair 
in his section and the outlook encouraging. 


Allen W. Bird, general sales manager of 
the Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark., 
stopped over in Chicago on Monday en route 
South following an eastern business trip. He 
stated that orders for southern pine are be- 
ing received in good volume. 


The Seaman Kent Co. (Ltd.), of Toronto, 
Ont., announces that Frank Kent, for many 
years president and general manager, has 
severed his connection with the company in 
order that he may be in position to devote his 
entire time to outside interests. 


J. M. Bissell, manager of the Marathon 
Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., stopped over in 
Chicago on Tuesday on his return to head- 
quarters following a visit to the home office 
of the company in Wausau, Wis. He reported 
a very satisfactory order file in southern pine. 


F. C. d’Aix, of Chicago, arrived in Albu- 
querque, N. M., last week en route to Diener, 
N. M., to confer with his cousin, Carl L. 
d’Aix, president of the Diener Lumber Co., 
regarding contemplated extensions in their 
lumbering and mining operations in the Zuni 
Mountains. 


H. P. Jones, sales manager of the Biles- 
Coleman Lumber Co., Pondosa pine and wood 
specialty manufacturer of Omak, Wash., was 
in Chicago this week conferring with the 
Interstate Lumber Co. Mr. Jones was en route 
back to the West Coast following an eastern 
business trip. 


J. H. Vanlandingham, purchasing agent for 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., left this week 
for an extended visit to the southern produc- 
ing sections. Before returning to Chicago he 
plans to attend the annual meeting of the 
Southern Pine Association in New Orleans, 
La., March 26 to 28. 


B. A. Cannon, general manager of the 
Sugar Pine.Lumber Co., Pinedale, Calif., spent 
several days in Chicago this week conferring 
with L. W. Wilson, local representative. Mr. 
Cannon has been visiting in Arkansas and will 
probably make a trip to his old home in Michi- 
gan before returning to headquarters. 


The Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, 
Fla., and North Portland, Ore., advises that in 
order to meet the demand of the lumber in- 
dustry for the company’s 1928 calendars, one 
of J. P. Alley’s works, it has been found nec- 
essary to print an additional supply, and any- 
one desiring a copy can now secure one trom 
the Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


F. W. DeBoice, for six years with the P. 
T. Langan Lumber Co., of Cairo, IIl., is the 
new superintendent of the Southwestern Sash 
& Door Co., Albuquerque, N. M. He is an 


enthusiastic supporter of the new Hoo-Hoo 
club, and refers with pride to the fact that he 
has slept in the room at Gurdon, Ark. jp 
which the Order was founded. 7 


F. W. Long has not started in the wholesale 
and commission lumber business in Chicago, as 
printed on page 71 of the March 17 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He has, however 
opened an office at 30 North La Salle Street, 
where he will act as manufacturers’ representa. 
tive for the Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber Co. 
of Eagle River, Wis., and the Kinzel and 
Stange lumber companies of Merrill, Wis, 


J. L. Hawkins, manager of the TrimPak 
department of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co, 
Kansas City, Mo., spent a couple of days in 
Chicago last week conferring with A. Steele 
Forgy, local representative. Mr. Hawkins was 
returning to headquarters following a business 
trip to Grand Rapids and other Michigan 
points, and reported that the volume of Trim- 
Pak business this year was double the same 
period in 1927. 


H. E. Hessler, of Hessler, Taylor & Co, 
Seattle, Wash., is spending a couple of weeks 
in Chicago and vicinity. It is the first time 
Mr. Hessler has been back to his old stamping 
grounds since he went West eight years ago. 
While in this territory he will gather facts and 
data that will be useful to his company in 
laying out plans for its clients, western manu- 
facturers, to shorten manufacturing operations 
and plan constructive arrangements that will 
aid in the prompt filling of orders and utiliza- 
tion of short-length lumber. 


A. C. Manbert, of Toronto, Canada, presi- 
dent Canadian General Lumber Co., (Ltd), 
was a welcome visitor at the offices of AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN Wednesday. Mr. Manbert 
was returning from a visit of a few weeks at 
Tucson, Ariz. Though during his brief vaca- 
tion he had given less thought than usual to 
the current trend of business, Mr. Manbert ex- 
pressed confidence that with merchandising en- 
terprise the industry promises to maintain its 
position. The major problem of lumbermen, 
he said, is to adopt methods of merchandising 
that are especially applicable to their product 
and to the conditions under which it is dis- 
tributed. 


Watch Out for This Man 


The Marathon Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., 
advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that it has 
just learned that a man by the name of R. H. 
Baggarly, who formerly represented that com- 
pany in southwest Ohio territory, has been call- 
ing on the wholesale trade, soliciting business 
for its account. The letter to the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN signed by J. M. Bissell, manager, 
says: “Mr. Baggarly has not been connected 
with us in over a year, and we wish you would 
please put a notice in your paper warning lum- 
ber buyers, particularly wholesalers, not to give 
Mr. Baggarly any business for our account, nor 
to advance him any funds with the expectation 
of being reimbursed by us.” 


Membership Drive Brings Results 


Many new members have been added to the 
roster of the Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago 
as a result of the membership drive recently 
undertaken by Secretary-manager M, E. Cow- 
per, who in the March 19 issue of “Splinters 
tells about some of the activities of thé club. 
Here is the news relayed to members: 

We had a splendid “get together” of buyers 
and sellers last Thursday. If you weren't 
here you missed something. Be sure to make 
a note that Thursday noons have been set 
aside for luncheon at 1 o'clock of all retail 
buyers and they want to meet the sellers. 

There is still opportunity for lumbermen 
to obtain office space in the Builders Build- 
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Pe, 
, No more convenient location could be 
pr for those who desire to park their 
a If parking space is not available on 
Wacker Drive you need merely to cross the 
river and find plenty of space. 

Following is a list of the new members 
whose applications have recently been re- 
ceived: Arthur F. Boyd, Shevlin, Carpen- 
ter & Clarke Co.; W. L. Claffey, Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers Association; Bert E. Cook, 
pert BE. Cook Lumber Co.; Arthur T. Gram, 
gram-Willis Lumber Co.; Conrad Karkow, 
Milwaukee Avenue Lumber Co.; Charles S. 
Kennedy, Adams-Kennedy Lumber Co.; Leo 
Kraemer, Chicag Retail Lumber Dealers 
yssociation; W. R. McMillan, Hammond Lum- 
per Co.; J. W. Parent, Andrews Building Ma- 
terial Co.; Henry F. Ritter, Ritter Mahogany 
& Walnut Co.; W. F. Shaw, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; J. H. Shook, 
Shook Bros.; L. W. Wilson, Sugar Pine Lum- 
per Co. 


Two Local Firms Merge 


Announcement was made this week of the 
merger of the Geo. A. Hoene Lumber Co. and 
the Interstate Lumber Co., the business to be 
continued under the latter name in Suite 2138 
Builders Building, 228 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. The officers of the merged company 
are Geo. A. Hoene, president; Chas. F. Carney, 








CHAS. F. CARNEY, 
Chicago; 
Secretary-treasurer 


GEO. A. HOENE, 
Chicago; 
President 


secretary and treasurer. J. J. Hartigan will 
be in charge of the yellow pine department. 
The company will handle a general line of lum- 
ber, including northern and southern hard- 
woods, pines of all kinds, and West Coast for- 
est products. 

Mr. Hoene is well known in the lumber in- 
dustry, his experience extending over a period 
of fifteen years. For several years he was sales 
manager of the International Lumber Co., 
later engaging in the wholesale and commission 
business under his own name. Mr. Carney has 
also been connected with the lumber business 
for many years, and for two years was sales 
manager of the International Lumber Co. In 
October last he organized the wholesale firm 
of the Interstate Lumber Co., which name 
has been retained in the merger of the two 
companies—the Geo. A. Hoene Lumber Co. and 
the Interstate Lumber Co. 


An Impostor Abroad 


The attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has been called to the fact that a certain party, 
through misrepresentation, has been victimiz- 
ing lumbermen in the South. The information 
comes from W. W. Schupner, secretary-di- 
recting manager of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, New York 
City, who writes under date of March 19: 

When in Pittsburgh last week I learned 
from E, V. Babcock that a party represent- 
Ing himself as O. B. Babcock, vice president 
of the Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, was 
attempting to cash checks among lumbermen 


in the South, and had left several hotel bills 
unpaid. Of course, this man is an impostor. 
There is no O. B. Babcock connected with 
the Babcock interests. The man practicing 
this fraud is described as tall and slender, 
about 55 years of age, with a prominent nose 
and two upper teeth missing. 





Forest Fires in Minnesota 


The foregoing is the title of a booklet just 
published by the Forest Service of Minnesota 
in cooperation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The contents of this 
booklet, which was prepared by J. A. Mitchell, 
of the Lake States Forest Experiment Station, 
consist primarily of a study and analysis of 
Minnesota’s forest fire experience covering 
many years during which careful records have 
been kept. In his letter of transmittal, G. M. 
Conzet, commissioner of forestry and fire pre- 
vention of Minnesota, expresses the opinion 
that the data assembled in this report will be 
of great help to the fire protection forces of 
the State and will be of interest to others as- 
sisting in the forestry programs and in fire 
protection. The booklet, which comprises 74 
pages, includes numerous maps, charts, graphs 
and tables, which, with the text, appear to 
present the forest fire problem in every pos- 
sible aspect. In fact this study and analysis 
present the forest problems of the State in 
such a manner as ‘to be very helpful to the 
Minnesota Reforestation Commission which is 
now considering recommendation for a State 
forestry policy. 





Trouble and Litigation 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 19.—The South- 
side Lumber Co., of Charlotte, has closed its 
doors and asked the appointment of a re- 
ceiver. The Mebane Lumber Co., of Mebane, 
N. C., has also gone into bankruptcy. 


CANTON, OHIO, March 20.—The Heibner 
Co., lumber dealer, went into receivership 
last week on application of the Allegheny 
Lumber Co., which claims $28,788,000 on a 
series of notes. Walter D. Magruder has 
been appointed by Judge A. W. Agler as re- 
ceiver. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 19.—In a decision 
handed down on last Saturday the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee decided that the State 
may collect excise tax from lumber com- 
panies operating within the State when han- 
dling green lumber for companies outside of 
the State, even though such shipments are 
billed through on through rates. This de- 
cision, which affects many rehandlers of 
hardwoods throughout Tennessee, was handed 
down in a case carried to the high court by 
Jorgensen-Bennett Lumber Co. of this city 
against Sheriff W. S. Knight. In this case 
the lumber company sought to defeat collec- 
tion of about $5,000 in excise tax collected 
by the sheriff on the grounds that it had 
never possessed itself of the lumber it was 
charged for, but merely reworked it for a 
Louisiana company and forwarded it to a 
point outside of the State. In this way, it 
was claimed, the lumber was handled in in- 
terstate traffic and was not subject to the 
excise tax. 


ST. LOUIS, March 19.—United States Dis- 
trict Judge Faris denied a receiver for the 
Mississippi Valley Lumber Co., but appointed 
the United States Marshal as the “bare cus- 
todian” of the lumber of the Anchor Lumber 
Co., when the involuntary petitions in bank- 
ruptey against these companies came up in 
his court last Thursday. The marshal in turn 
will hire a watchman to guard the lumber. 
Attorneys had asked for appointment of re- 
ceivers in each case, saying the Anchor com- 
pany had $55,000 in lumber which needed 
protection, and the other firm had $47,000 in 
accounts which needed protection. The ac- 
tion of Judge Faris in denying receivers was 
in line with a previously expressed opinion 
that “in nine cases out of 10 a receiver 
merely drains the assets of a bankrupt 
estate,” and the appointment of a watchman 
at a small daily wage to protect the assets 
of a bankrupt for the benefit of creditors 
was given by him as “a cure for the epidemic 
of applications for appointments of receiv- 
ers in bankruptcy cases.” 





Penosscot River watershed timber owners 
have decided to discontinue permanent airplaine 
patrol, inaugurated last year, and to engage 
aircraft for observation flights only when oc- 
casion demands. 





CHICAGO 





ONDOSA PINE 


is only one species of Pacific Coast woods we sell. 
Your inquiries and orders are also solicited for 


INLAND EMPIRE SPRUCE, 
FIR, LARCH AND CEDAR 


Telephone Central 5691 


INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER Co. 


FRED H. BURNABY 
FRED L. LEIDINGER 


Suite 1026 Conway Bidg. 
CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 
Sales Office:— 


39 So. LaSalle St., 


CHICAGO, ILL- 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 


Randolph 1069 


ills at Mattoon, Wis. 


Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“1_F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingies 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 


large stoc 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., 


in our seven acres of yard at 


- CHICAGO 





KILN DRIED AND AIR DRIED 


Englemann Spruce 
We own Superior Spruce Mill Stock, 
White Sulphur, B. C. 
We represent Nicola Pine Miils, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 


Paul Miller Co., 


308 W. Washington St. 
Chicago. 


Telephones, Main 0276 and 0277 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 


From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 


Phone, CANAL 0049 


2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 








Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 








| TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 








DOUCLAS MALLUCH 














“Tote -road and 
Trail,’”’ the new vol- 
ume of verse by Mr. 
Malloch now ready 
for delivery, is the 
most important and 
entertaining that 
has come from his 
pen. It represents 
the ripe genius of 
nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy 
and man, with the 
lumber business. It 
assembles in a sin- 
gle volume the best 
that he has written 
hitherto unpublished 
in book form. 

No book of verse 
will afford a lum- 
berman or logger 


greater joy. or serve as a more v clcome gift 


to his friend. 


“Tote-road and Trail’ has been printed 
in the manner of which it is worthy; bound 


in clota, golo 


atamped, and wit 


zilt top. 


The illustrations are in full color, from a 
series of oil paintings by Oliver Kemp, the 


New York artist. 


Sent, postpaid, for $1.50, 


American Lumberman 


431 S. Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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lollowing are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended March 16: xt. 
Plooring Ceiling Fencing, S1S, 10-20’ | , Partition Shortleaf Dimension, Longleaf Timbers 5/4x 
—* %& x4’, 10-20’- a ae | 1x4”— $1S1E 
Xe et 10-20’.. 60.27 | B&Btr $1.41 “ix4” 30.64 | B&Btr ........ 41.13 | No. 2— om i Se mes ix4” 
apg Sedat AE a iebeaeeee TE ~ ebeebeenes >  eeronee 25.50 | ox 4”, 127 tt | ge, OE ; in8 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 39.50 | No. 2 ..... 19.74 | No. 2— | Shortleaf Dimension | eee 23.29 sae. SUSeoerers 6.80 i 
: 4” 1 . 18&20’ .. 24.00 “Dtichene: 28.24 1x4 
1x3” Agee am Casing and Base es erro 38.00 lee cide 181E 2x 6”, 12’ ..... 19.17 a” seweeenas 37.85 
Beg 20°... 81.13 | B&better: ie aa ‘J 6 ck 23.85 18620") 22-07 Santer Ree a 
No. 2; 10-20’... 25.27 4 and 6° .... 53.68 eer eee 13.77 oF eee 24.63 | 2x 3”, 107 18.75 | Nob Be 4)... 2g 
ixt” E.G.— —— 10” ores BP Sis viens 13.93 16) ae 23.69 pectin  Taciae. 30,06 | No 2 %” ro 1:69 a 
oe oe gee Por ‘ , 6. ee ’ 6 
3tr, 10-20’ .. 58.73 . =. . Eee 20.10 Byrkit La 
xe L'6-20° .. 37.53 Finish, All 10-20’ Boards, S18 or S28 2x 6”, Ly A ey aye 18&20’ 20.30 | 4 ana y oo ‘ - 
” ’ 9 ae, tt.  — are) le te ae 21 50 Fol 2. 
1x4” F.G.— d "3 No. 1 (all 10-20’): a 22.06 x ’ A ° SOG OO co icnce 13.80 
B&Btr, 10-20’ .. 39.41 | BOPetier wwfase * 146.61 EELS 33.08 18&20’ .. 25.37 +0 33-02 | 12’ and longer. . 14.2 
No. 1, 10-20’ ... 32.66 a 44.58 1x10" coerce 39.79 me C5 Oe. wnees 24.56 18&20’ |. 24.54 Car Materia) B&b 
No. 2, 10-20’ ... 22.52 1x8” <...::.. 46.73 ge ight eerie counts 12’ ..... 23.71 | 2x19”, 12" ....! $2.64 | can ix¢ & @*)- 
Shiplap 1x5 and 10”.. 53.23 | No. 2 (all 10-20’): | 26.83 a BERtr, bats 

, AF ee aig 59.48 eres 21.95 | , .,, 18&2 3. a No. 
No. 1 (all 10-20’) 5/4x4, 6&8” 59.44 1x10” i 2216 2x10 ° O° 26.53 ee R467 £ BO beneecorves 8.00 No. 

SRO nc cccceee 32.0 2” 72°75 Riegel as 25.87 | ee 26.83 TES 11.63 10 and 20’. 36.75 N 

5/4x5, 10&12 12.49 ee” wédeucwe 29.84 18&20’ 29.41 x8: 15.7 No. 2 rand m: . 0. 
No. 2 (10-20): ; 6/4 & 8/4x4, | «No. 3 (all 6-20’): ote. 3043 | ees et om... 18.93 

1x8” ooeesees 21.55 gil 60.67 I se 16.69 - “+ Boia 29°07 | > ¢ | peer a v. Drop Siding 

1EIO" a eeeees 21.93 | C Surfaced: Pee 16.09 Sere 33.84 Jambs 1x6”, 10-20’— No. 
No. 3 (all 6-20’): al ole adel 38.50 BEES” cisccwes 17.42 18&20’ .. 36.60 B&better— MEE | kesacons 36.51 5 

Lee 16.43 | epee iat 38.00 | No. 4, all widths No. 2— 1%. 1% & 2x4 WS adizsoe 35.01 i 

veeveks 17.02 SEES” 6 cntines 51.17 and lengths.. 9.00 | 2x 4”, 10’ ..... 20.78 & 6" ...... 60.00 | NO. 2 .......4. 24.19 10" 

12” 

Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices made in Shreveport (La.) territory during the period ended March 16: 2x4 

Rar 

Plooring Pinish, B&btr, Roofers & C. M., Dimension S1S1E Dimension S1S1E | Plaster Lath, %"x4 No. 

ae lee ee. ate | et... aS Long- Short- Lene> Ghost | We 1 .o.c0.e0. 2.50 No. 
. ° ** *§OB ~§ BAB «eee eeeeee . . «= B see eeeeeee Ootemt 

Me. 1 &C.... 22.98 | 2n6" .0.2 2... 44.00 | No. 2 °2..::::: Ciliw« — “i wae OO ™ ) eee ox3 

NO. 2-200 vee ST.00 | 208" on ee cceee ee | Mb 8 sevccvens 13.50 | 9.4” 10°. 98.95 25.75 | 2x4”, 12’. 21.75 20.50 | B&btr, 7&8" .... 28.00 5x5 
1x2”. F.G.— te 53.00 a 9 . 26.50 24.50 16’ 24.50 22.75 | 9 or 18’. 38.75 5x5 

B&btr sap ek 2 | rae 61.50 Boards, S18 or 828 16° 2775 24°75 18&20’. 26.50 25.25 | Random 

No.1 &C.. 34.25 5/4x4, 6&8” .... 63.25 No, 1— 18&20’. 30.75 28°95 228&24’. 25.50 28.00 length. 39.00 No 

he eeer 22.00 | 5/4x5&10" ..... 68.00 1x 8”,rdm. .. 32.25 seaaa’. 3000 30:78 2x6”, 10” ee | Oe tS OP os 39.25 e 
1x4”, E.G.— tt le 71.50 1x10”, rdm. . 37.75 ae dar Gh en ane ; * 90.50 17.50 | Random E 

B&btr sap 59.25 | 1%&2x4-12” 59.75 1x12”, rdm. . 46.75 =" oe ee 7 7 A “** 39°90 18°25 | vai ie length. 36.50 = 

°.C6.— lo. 3— 2° 25.75 21. oan ; No. 77 
sa An o5 | Finish, ©, Surfacea “° 75 91.95 16’ |. 26.50 23:00 120 23.50 20.25 . 5 See. — 

B&btr sap ... 38.25 1x 8”, rdm... 21.25 mS v 22&24’. 26.25 23.75 | No. 1 Longleaf 

No. 1 & C. 34.25 Be ibid dace oe 32.00 1x10”, rdm... 23.00 18&20° 29.50 24.75 2x8”. 10’ ss he 19.75 | * wimheny 

NO. 3 ..ccee- SATS | BO noc coves 38.00 1x12”, 10-16’. 26.75 22824". 35.25 28.50 | “pot ° "90°38 20.00 | — 

Ceili Bn chow Sina ares 38.00 1x12”, 18&20’. 27.25 | 2x8”,10’. 28.00 24.75 16° |... «83°00 Sq. E&S, 20’ & : 

ong SE voxibaae 42.00 | No. 3— 12’ ... 25.50 24.50 18&20’. 97.00 24:25 Und. 8” & und. 29.00 pri 

5x4” pant ieee | SEO” olvéees ns 51.75 1x 8”, rdm. .. 16.50 1... 27.75 25.00 29824’. 28:00 25.00 3x4&10" 6x10/ Co: 
No. 1 ... 30.75 Casing & Base 1x10”, rdm. .. 17.25 18&20’. 30.50 26.25 2x10", — 18.75 10x10 ....... 35.00 

No. 2.... 18.00 = 1x12”, rdm. .. 18.50 22&24’. 35.50 31.00 | ““y5 3466 20:50 | 3&4x12” ....--. 43.25 Ne 

po “ . 2x10”, 10’ 29.00 ne » tte OF ° 6x12/12x12 . 41,25 ines 
0. G. Batts 1X40 eee eees 48.50 Shiplap, Random ... 29.75 27.00 16 _— 23.00 6x14/14x14 . 48.00 
%x4” No. 1 & eae reeeeees oa ee Lengths +e .. 32.75 26.25 | , 18&2 oe ‘ 33.26 6x16/16x16 . 52.75 

btr ........ $1.78 | INSRIO" ...--.. 60. No. 1, 1x 8” .. 32.50 18&20°. 32.50 28.50 | °xle", 12 1.00 21-ee No. 1 Shortleaf 
No. 2 &btr .... 20.25 | pandom Fencing, 818 No. 2, 1x 8” .. 21.75 22&24". 37.00 30.50 1 OTT sg enshenn No 
%x3” No. 1 & No. 1. 1x4” 33.00 1x10” ... 22.50 | 2x12”,12’ 36.50 31.25 90mo4" 34. 50 29.75 | Sq. E&S, 20 & : 

~onscgeone tebe $3.00 | NO" ixe” .)). 34.50 | No. 3, Ix 8” .. 16.50 | 16° ... 45.25 32.00 png "i Und. 8” & und. 25.00 
Drop Siding Mo. 117 No. 2 1x4” | 18.25 1x10” ... 16.75 18620". or ores No. 3, Random 3x4&10" 5x10/ 
ix6” B&btr 38.25 1x6” 18.75 1x12” ... 17.75 | 22624’. 48.25 37.00 | Dimension __—|_—=s10x10 ....... 26.25 

“ga 34.25 No. 3, 1x4” 13.50 ‘ambs, B&Btr No. 2— Se  s6narnea ee 14.75 SERA sc cecces 35.78 No 
No. 2 tones Bee 1x6” 13.25 Te Mateawsaea 54.00 2x4”,10’. 25.00 20.50 De iene eee as 13.50 6x12/12x12 31.50 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK ENGELMANN SPRUCE | WEST COAST LOGS 
The following are f. o. b. mill prices: Prices f.0.b. Chicago on kiln dried Engel- | [Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 1x 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, sis— mann white spruce boards, S4S, D&M, shiplap, Portland, Ore., March 20.—Log market quota- | 
$° sis.00 $29 00 — a ae and standard patterns in | tions: . 
1x 4” = .4444++$27.00 $28. 00 . engths 6- to 16-foot, containing not more than | . ‘ » No. ‘ 
ix 4 saint ance oo + oo se + as 10 percent of shorts nor more than 50 percent | 3 7] yellow: No. 1, $33.50; Ne. 3, $11; ~~ 

CP icvteds a ’ ; . ¥ ° 
| ieee Ste eee eee ee ee pti tas it Mad Wad | Coder sete” SO 
ae” 0 weave 33.50 34.50 4. . x 

: ” Hemlock: et eet Sg 50 and $11. 9 
; ] 1 from price . $56 $82 $82 $53.00 $40.00 $33.00 | 2x 
oe, es BS SY oem b saan 61 82 82 °54.00 40.50 3500-| Spruce: » $25; 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 2x 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to ae 65 82 82 54.00 39.00 35.00 | Bverett, Wash. March 17.—L tations: 
prices of No. 1 boards. 10” ..... 80 85 85 55.00 40.50 35.00 verett, Wash., March 17.—Log - ations: ro 

Crating stock, Sl or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ | 12 -+- 91 95 85 _ 00 47.00 35.00 | Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $15. St 
and longer, No. 2, $26.00; No. 3, $22.50 *For 5/, 6/ or 8/4 in No. 1, add $10 to price | Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs ie $17; lum- 

No. 1 Hemlock, slslzE— of 4/4 in same width; in No. 2, add $6; im | ber logs, 

e oe, F 10° 14 16° | No. 3, add $5. | Hemlock: No, 2, $14; No, 8, $12. ~ 
Oh Aer $30.00 $31.00 $29.00 $31.00 Reatom Widths, 6- to 16-foot lengths— Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 6” 
eS © caccets 27.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 | No. 4, sf/* $31.50; 5/4, $36.50; 6/4, $38.50; | priori ei = 
2.” seocenes 29.00 31.00 30.00 31.00 | 8/4, $42. Vancouver, B. C., March 17.— Latest log mal- 
ec chend Ke 29.00 =. .00 ae Lat ne 5, 4/4 a .50; gee Ciepeeeres, $29.50. | ket quotations are as follows: 

ST sie sce hie 30.00 3.00 3.00 4 or all roug stoc a | Tine WN 

No. 2 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” Spruce lath, 4-foot, No. 1, $8; No. 2, » $6.95. 9. | Fir: Ne. 1, $22; se. 3 Zig No. 3, oi. 
A Cedar: No. $23; , $15; No. 3, $7. p 

and wider, $22.00; 1x4 gy Rs oe 00. } Hemlock: $11. 
of ‘No. » dey Se ee ee ee RED CEDAR SIDING | Spruce: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $11. 
Seattle, Wash., March 17.—Prices for mixed | aa E 
WEST COAST SPRUCE cars, new bundling, 8- to 18-foot, f. 0. b. mill: | WESTERN PINES - 
[Special telegram to Amertcan LumBermMan] Wwidth— Bevel —e =. “BR” [Special telegram to AmERIcAN LuMBERMAN] . 

Portland, Ore., March 20.—The following are é-taeh $24.00 $21.00 $17.00 Portland, Ore., March 20.—The following are p 

prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: | -, . """"""""""" F j ' f.o.b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, R 
Saree 26.00 23.00 20.00 S2 
Finish— Factory a gp | Grinch -----.--5 +, 28.00 25.00 20.00 8: “2 0.3 r 
| $65.00 metas . Clear Bungalow Siding 40.00 $38 £00 

1x4—10" ..... 54.00 TH) v-+e- 0+ BOOS %-inch %-inch | 8/4 and 6/4. oo 99E00 #40-0 34.00 . 

Bevel siding— 3 °° a. 30.00 DD ihisnwaksebianeaeeweee $42.00 $35.00 Above shop prices are for shipments of No. 
mE? sccccce 25.00 Lath 3.25 DEY Sus cule. aalann seeds wees 52.00 40.00 3 and better. For straight cars of specified 
BBO” nw cccese 28.00 Green box Imbr. 16.00 | 12-inch ...............eee0es 65.00 50.00 | grades, add $5. c 
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~ DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., March 21.—F.o.b. mill prices 

on actual sales of fir, March 17, 19 and 20, 

direct and wholesale, reported by West Coast 

mills to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as 
follows: 

Vertical Grain Floo 
B B&btr. Cc D 
$34.00 — ics 


0 SPP rece = 50 
1x3” Pes aan waa .. 84.75 
5/4xd” 2. cece cces ata 37.00 

Plat Grain Plooring 
OO POOPIE 24.25 19.75 
Per er es ed is 29.75 27.0 

Mixed Grain woceing 
ee 2s én Motel $15.50 

Coping ‘ 
inane ey’ 24.25 19.25 
DE?” s o-at 0.00 eb pha 24.25 20.00 
Drop omee, i 

rere 25.50 wei 
Me i usceeenee eas eee 38 3 24.50 eta. 
ere Fe one 1650 


Finish, Kiln ‘Driea and. Surfaced 


1x6” 1x8” 1512” 
SE... csetwsameena — 75 $42.25 $52.00 
Common Boards. 

1x6” ber = te” 1x12" 

Se Serer $19.75 $16.00 $16. 00 $19.75 

SS re aT 10.75 11.50 12.50 12.75 

ee see etek een 7.50 8.25 8.25 Se 
Dimension 

12° 14’ 16’ 13’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 

No.1, 2” thick— 


4”.$16.00 $16.00 $17.50 $18.50 $18.50. : 
6”. 15.00 14.75 16.50 17.00 17.00 $20. 00 $21. 75 
8”. 16.00 16.00 17.00 1. 75. 17.50 20.75 22.50 


10”. 16.25 17.25 17.25 18.00 17.50 21.00 23.75 

12”. 17.25 16.75 17.75 18.50 18.75 20.00 25.00 

2x4”, 8’ $16.00; 10’, $16.00; 2x6”, 10’, $14.50 

Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 

No. 2 ...$10.50 $10.00 $12.00 — 50 $12.75 

No. 3 7.25 7.00 . ; Peers 

No 1 Common Timbers 

3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced ......... $19.00 

5x5 to 12x12” to 40’. ere 17.50 

5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ......... 18.25 

Pir Lath 

ae a SS ee. rr eer ere 2.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or on 50 

ON aa nla yp éca die Ske en ON in A a awe ee 

1x6” jas, nk. iia cis Dk Slag it cet ih he in nk a 35.00 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., March 19.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


CoMMON BOARDS AND FENCING— 


10&12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft 
Oe ti SOP ckcinnes $43.00 3.00 $49.00 
ST cic aades 46.00 6.00 48.00 
56 ese dacs 50.00 50.00 48.00 
ST kta ete 58.00 55.00 53.00 
SE vcvecwch 73.00 69.00 69.00 
eS eee 34.00 34.00 40.00 
a 36.00 36.00 39.00 
Sc atias 40.00 39.00 38.00 
ae 42.00 40.00 38.00 
SY onda 48.00 43.00 42.00 
No. 3, 1x 4” ......- : 26.50 26.50 27.50 
XY pebettos: 29.50 29.50 30.50 
7 oeeertes: 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Se cuuaes . 33.00 32.00 32.00 
Se caxetsac 4.00 33.00 33.00 


For all white pine No. Pa 2 and 3, add $1; 
1x4 & wdr., 6 to 20’, No. 4, $26 00; No. 5, $18. 

For S18 or $2S add $1. For resawing, add 
$1. S4S, D&M, drop siding etc., add $1.5 


No. 1 me ae S1S1E— 


¢ 160 $31.50 S00 
2x 4” ...$33.50 $22 50 = 5 3 y 
2x 6” . 31.50 30.50 0.50 30.50 32.50 
2x 8” 33.50 33.50 31:60 31.50 33.50 
2x10” 37.50 37.50 37.50 35.50 37.50 
2x12” . 38.50 38.50 38.50 36.50 38.50 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
SIDING 4- AND 6-INCH, 4- TO 20-FOoOoT— 
B \Cabtr, 
B&btr. Cc r 
_ ae $41.50 $36.50 $27. 00 $17.00 $32.00 
Po eweee 46.00 41.00 31.00 20.00 365.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 17.—Eastern prices 
per thousand, four or five bunches, f.o.b. mill: 


Pirst Grade Stock 





Standard Rite-Grade 

Extra clears, 6/2....$2.05@2.15 $2.10@2.15 
Extra stars, 5/2..... 2.15 @ 2.20 2.20 

Extra clears ......+ 2.20@2.45 2.60 @ 2.80 

werpecte, B/E .cccece 2.90 @ 3.00 3.05 @3.10 
OE Eee 2.95 @3.05 3.45 

Pertectione ....cce-: 3.90 @ 4.00 4.00@4.10 

eee a Seer.  eeaanles 

Dimensions, 5”, 5/2.. 2.90@3.00 —_.....-..- 

Second Grad B. C. Stock, at 
Standard _ ‘ Seattle 

Com. stars sin anos o5> s $3.05 

|: Pe $0.85@ .95 ps > TS 3.30 

_ See 1.05@1.10 Eurekas . 3.90 

Com. cirs.. 1.55@1.75  Perfections ..... 4.10 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif.. March 19.—The fol- 
lowing average prices f. o. b. mills, those on 
commons covering 1l-inch stock only, were re- 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 


Manufacturers’ Association for the _ period 
ended March 17: 
California White Pine 
All widths— 
No. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3clr. 
4/4 . -$72.30 $64.25 $54.65 $49.10 
6/4 ;:... 6.25 67.05 64.05 61.25 
6/4 .... 73.85 59.85 50.05 62.75 
8/4 83.75 73.25 58.50 70.75 
California Sugar Pine 
4/4 .... 94.65 84.70 68.75 53.65 
5/4 .... 84.70 78.95 58.50 64.85 
6/4 88.10 69.05 5.65 63.45 
8/4 .... 96.90 82.60 69.05 81.80 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
eer $28.05 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 39.85  S ee $40.85 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 25.30 | aerate. 29.80 
eg 14”xa.w.. 78.85 - | | ie ee oe 21.25 
| a ee 22.90 
eg grea Shop go. Timbers ...:::. 31.50 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 46.95 i Bé&btr, 
me. 3, C/ignw.. BSG. . Dee” csccicas 31.20 
Douglas Fir Lath— 
ey Pee $48.00 No. 1 .....-. $ 4.50 
COMMON 220+ 22.75 No. 2 «.+.- 3.90 
Ties & timbers. 30.65 or aig’ Gee” 1.20 
Dimension ..... 16.10 No. 1 dim, 1% 
Cedar SES Saree 22.75 
Pencil stock.... 25.55 White Fir 
Export C&btr, all sizes. Se. 25 
Australian, a.w.— No. 1 com. .. 60 
4/4.$60.75 6/4.$48.90 No. 1 dimen., 
5/4. 53.80 8/4. 55.40 RABAW. oc css 16.90 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., March 19.—Below is a recapitu- 
lation of typical items reported during the 
period March 1 to 15, inclusive, showing 
average prices on lumber actually ‘sold f.0.D. 
Norfolk, Va., Macon Ga., Philadelphia, Pa., 
New York City and Boston, Mass., these fig- 
ures representing sales made from twenty- 
three different members of the North Caro- 


lina Pine Association: 
Rough— 
Nor- Phila- New 
Edge, 4/4— folk delphia York Boston 
No. 2 and better....$45.16 $49.66 $51.41 $52.41 
Sh ae eee 31.31 35.81 37.56 38.56 
=~ ee 23.74 28.24 29.99 30.99 
| een 18.68 23.18 24.93 25.93 
No. 2 and better— 
eS eS ae 48.30 52.80 54.55 55.55 
a ae aes eee 91.05 55.55 57.30 58.30 
RR hy S Patera Pore? 53.00 57.50 59.25 60.25 
RCE SO ee 63.00 67.50 69.25 70.25 
No. 3— 
NE Sine Sib ae ahaa Gee ke aie 
ERE ee inh 
gE Eee ae ae heats es kien 
REID ccwsewteccces ORE CEI. C688 C658 
No. 1 box— 
BS 7 a6: phere ee ta aa ae oe Sic ee 
BEE. cvcdcsaseccetass SO S656 2655 3655 
|. IRS ae Ae eee 25.44 29.94 31.69 32.69 
Se. aa etnn owe ae as 28.44 32.94 34.69 35.69 
Edge No. 2 and better— 
, SE eee 49.25 54.00 55.75 56.75 
Me <cctsktaencsccse Se Cee Deere  Saeee 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
"eae eee 32.50 37.00 38.75 39.75 
Box bark strips.... 16. 76 21.26 23.01 24.01 
No. 1 pine lath..... 5.3 ee ate che’ 
Dressed— 
Flooring— 
B&Btr or No. 2 and 
WOteee, Bee bs isse 42.98 46.23 47.48 48.23 
3” and wider...... 40.90 44.15 45.40 46.15 
No. 1 common, 2%”. 36.67 39.92 41.17 41.92 
3” and wider...... 35.82 39.07 40.32 41.07 
Factory flooring, 2”. — ae ark 
Bark strip partition 36.8 39.87 40.87 41.62 
Box bark strips 
Dressed or 
Resawn) ...... 17.32 20.82 22.32 23.07 
Roofers— 
No. 1— 
BT - vats s'vinles es Keo 7.10 30.60 32.10 32.85 
REE! eee ee 27.28 30.78 32.28 33.03 
BEBO 8 ccccecccccens Meer SGEee. S230 Zee 
OE a cisg coir ele oe 30.09 33.59 35.09 35.84 
Air Dried Roofers, D&M, or Shiplap— 
New 
Macon Phila. York Boston 
Ps Cf Ge a ede ang on8. 37 $98. 37 $27.50 $28.37 
EE alta sibs oth Wieckrvas 9.43 7.43 28.56 29.43 
a oe Pate ee hoe 19. 52 oT, 52 28.65 29.52 
RY <5 Sa'ark'a hated aa ere ai oirans ian 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwood, 


f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ...$ 85.00 $ 70.00 $ 55.00 $ 38.00 $ 19.00 
5/4 - 100.00 85.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 - 110.00 95.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
8/4 115.00 100.00 75.00 45.00 eee 
Basswoop— . 
4/4 72.00 62.00 47.00 31.00 22.00 
5/4 72.00 62.00 47.00 32.00 23.00 
6/4 75.00 65.00 52.00 35.00 24.00 
8/4 82.00 72.00 58.00 35.00 24.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 By ee 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 
. _ Key stock, 4/4, at 5/4, $80 or on wil 
FAS, $90; No. ie $7 0. ’ sie 
1x4-inch No. 1 face clr. & btr., $60; 1x5- 
inch, $75. 
BircH— 
4/4 86.00 66.00 44.00 28.00 19.00 
5/4 91.00 71.00 52.00 34.00 20.00 
6/4 96.00 76.00 58.00 36.00 20.00 
8/4 101.00 81.00 70.00 44.00 21.00 
10/ 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 Gee 
12/4 115.90 105.00 95.00 60.00 
3/4 80.00 65.00 40.00 25.00 
5/8 77.00 62.00 35.00 25.00 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & colle’ 


aga $15; for 5-inch 


Price of 4 & 6-foot lengths, $28. 


red, add $15 
Rough birch, 1x4- 


& wadr., 8-foot & lgr., add 
For sel. 


inch, two face clear, $80: 


one and two face clear, $65; 1x5-inch, two face 
clear, $90; one and two face clear, $70; run of 


pile, $68. 
Sort ELmM— 
4/4 65.00 55.00 45.00 24.00 21.00 
5/4 70.00 60.00 48.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 28.00 22.00 
8/4 85.00 75.00 63.00 85.00 23.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 73.00 40.00 er 
12/4 95.00 85.00 78.00 45.00 
Rock ‘Bien 
4/4 . 70.00 45.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 75.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 
6/4 75.00 50.00 28.00 20.00 
8/4 80.00 60.00 35.00 *25.00 
10/4 95.00 75.00 50.00 ‘aaa 
12/4 105.00 85.00 55.00 30.00 
*Bridge plank. A 
Sort MapPpLe— 
4/4 ... 63.00 52.00 42.00 24.00 19.00 
S44... Tee 60.00 50.00 33.00 20.00 
6/4... 80.00 70.00 58.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 85.00 75.00 62.00 34.00 21.00 
Rep Oak— 
4/4 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 
5/4 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 19.00 
6/4 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 19.00 
8/4 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 20.00 
Harp MapLe RovuGH F.Loorinc Stock— 
—_ =. No.2 No. 3A 
com, com. 
Se eA es $40.0 00 ose. 00 $20.00 
8 ERA eT ee Ane Beep 43.00 3.00 23.00 
Harp MAPLE— 
Sel. No. 1&Sel. 
FAS 6” &war. 6”&wdr. No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 .$ 68.00 $ 52.00 $ 42.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.00 
5/4 . 75.00 65.00 45.00 33.00 19.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 58.00 33.00 19.00 
8/4 88.00 78.00 65.00 34.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 103.00 93.00 78.00 45.00 30.00 
12/4 .. 108.90 95.00 83.00 50.00 30.00 
14/4 .. 135.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 35.00 
16/4 . 160.00 145.00 130.00 60.00 35.00 


Add for straight FAS, 


$10; 8-inch and wider, 


$15; 10-inch and wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, 
$40. 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 


14 and 16 foot, and 


of 12-inch and wider, 


the following percentages 
4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 


and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
BrecH— 
FAS Sel. No.1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
5/8 we. 2 com, & better. .... $33.00 $16.00 
4/4 -$ 55.90 $40.00 "$35.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 . 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 . 70.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 22.00 
8/4 . 80.00 “wee 60.00 40.00 25.00 
Enp Driep WHITE MAPLE— 
FAS and 
Nos.1 & 2 Nos.1 & 2 
caw kk se mele se $110.00 $ 85.00 
| IRRRREGE. SE Rey Sai ara 115.00 90.00 
RA gates ute ak eee aw 120.00 95.00 
Ps nadie bo al mae Kees 130.00 105.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, March 19.—Following are quota- 
tions on.southern pine ties, f. 0. b. New York: 


All 8’ 6”"— 


Sa Heart 
Siu) ate eo 
aban 1.5 
Cesveveses oo Bee 3s 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are average carlot prices, Mem- 
phis base, obtained for oak flooring during the 
week ended March 10, as reported by the Oak 
riooring Manufacturers’ Association: 


t8x2%"” 38x1144” %x2” %x1h” 
Ist qtd. wht. ..$108.68 ae ate cee oe 
Ist qtd. red... 87.04 wares wabs ones 
2nd qtd. w&r.. 69.31 gas ee 57.50 
lst pln. wht... 72.95 $65.44 $60.52 50.31 
Ist pln. red... 71.83 63.41 52.05 48.74 
2nd pin. wht.. 63.93 52.32 42.18 37.91 
2nd pln. red... 63.32 54.34 41.57 40.41 
RE cccces 41.23 36.86 32.16 30.76 
rea 17.78 17.29 7.67 8.27 
x2” xl” fex2” fexllo” 
Ist qtd. wht...$ 83.50 $88.88 “—- 
Ist qtd. red... sein 84.50 oft 38 
2nd qtd. w&r.. 72.00 77.00 Be 
Ist pln. wht... 71.10 65.43 $69.47 
Ist pln. red... 70.00 65.19 62.21 ame 
2nd pin. wht.. 58.72 57.08 55.79 $47.69 
2nd pln. red... 56.34 54.86 51.17 vane 
Sra WGr ....-. 42.00 43.67 37.65 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as 
reported to the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, averaged as follows, f. 0. b. 
cars flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


March 17: 
MFMA MFMA MFMA 
Maple— First Second Third 
eee $60.64 pee ee 
ET Sind s 2b we wee Ga 70.13 $60.20 $42.25 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 19.— Wholesale 
prices secured from authoritative sources ex- 
clusively for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 


Mississippi 
Southern Northern and 

Florida Florida Georgia 

0” "ee $41.00 $44,50 $55.00 
gfe REE RE rie, = 40.00 42.50 51.00 
Pa Ss 41.00 44.50 51.00 
lS RET 8 50.00 52.50 56.00 
il ais thee 48.00 49.50 94.00 
NET ocd wae RO 60.00 64.00 63.00 
DEE” cée. xe hee 57.00 61.00 61.00 
ES oe borane ware sie 67.50 71.00 
eer 64.50 69.00 
ar as 83.00 
DE (pale oeeese 77.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. : 

Each 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot 
price. 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%,-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


B&btr. ht. rift.$82.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.50 
B&btr. sap rift. 70.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 29.00 
Bé&btr. flat...... 50.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 19.00 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
1x6”, %x5%....$26.50 1x10”, %x 9%..$29.00 
1x8”, %x7%.... 27.50 1x12”, %x11%.. 29.50 


Shortleaf Dimension, S48, 44-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 


BT) gkko an dake 3 2 eee $29.50 
Gl IRR oaioeiee . ee: eee 31.00 
aa aaeeiaie 27.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 
No. 2&btr No. 3 No. 4 
{x3 i. ee $67.00 $63.00 ae 
ae” We sccnceen 49.00 39.00 $29.00 


Kiln Dried North Carolina Boofers 


1x6”, %x5%....$30.50 1x10”, %x 9%..$32.50 

1x8”, %x7%.... 31.50 1x12”, %x11%.. 33.50 
t#-inch thick, $1. more. 

Red Cedar Bevel Siding 

iS nn code she bedwdee ea edleah selene $40.00 

ee Cv ccutdnsarsnwke tate es edean 60.00 

EE ee ree EA 65.00 

Maple Plooring f.0.b. Philadelphia 

28x2% I1dex2l 

MFMA First grade........... $77.50 $85.00 

MFMA Second grade.......... 68.50 77.00 

MPMA Third grade......cccce 48.50 55.00 

Pondosa Pine Dressed 

Cc D No. 2 No. 3 

8 ee $ 67.50 $57.50 $44.25 $36.75 

a LS chwsead 72.50 62.50 41.25 38.25 

te  wréeneawaia 72.50 62.50 41.25 38.25 

gl SS 82.50 72.50 41.25 38.25 

wits as esa ad 97.50 87.50 44.25 39.25 

13” and up..... 102.50 92.50 48.25 43.25 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
0 a ee $6.75 c.i.f.—$7.00 delivered 
DEE. eeccceenees 5.15 c.i.f.— 5.75 delivered 





ee 


SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


In summarizing Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood prices obtained during the week ended 
March 13, Chicago has been used as an equalizing point for “Southern” producing territory, and 


Cleveland for “Eastern” territory, the division between 
being a line following the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
ville & Nashville to New Orleans, La., all points west of this line being “Southern” terr 
From the f. o. b. destination price, freight from shipping point to destination based on 


“Southern” and “Eastern” territories 
to Evansville, thence following the Louis. 
itory, 
stand- 


ard weights is deducted, and freight from Chicago/Cleveland added, so that the result will be 
f. o. b. mill price plus freight to Chicago/Cleveland. Averages thus obtained follow: 

















Choe. Clev. Chgo. Clev. Chgo. Clev. Chgo. Clev. Chgo. Clev. 
RED GUM m 4 GUM WHITE oan ASH SOFT ELm 
Quartered in—Con P No. 
yas - | Fr Ct. | PS, 75 | FAS ” 4 “o00 
4-4 102.25 4-4 43.50 48.75 on v 
2.2 ‘+ | No 8 7 4-4 85.25 10-4 59.2: 
5-4 103.75 coe | 1-4 29.95 | No. 3 com. da. erad- 5-4 94.95 12-4 60.50 
6-4 102.75 a Se 4-4 | 30.50 31.00 6-4 90.00 No. 2com. 
wets out | eLAcn eye Gee OAs 8-4 118.00 8. 5-4 27.00 
tae | FAS No. 1 com. & sel. ie Py 49.00 ls 25} 10-4 35:00 
5-4 60.75 . | 4-4 — 58.75 4-4 64.00 5-4 67.50 : 12-4 33.75 : 
6-4 64.75 . | Ne 1 com « sel No. 2 \ 6-4 59.25 obs to oes 
8-4 67.50 ‘ 4- 62.35 sand 4-4 $6.00 8-4 67.00 hit: COTTONWOOD 
™ 3 ones FAS ain FAS in SOFT MAPLE ay: boards, 9-12” 
= ‘| 4-4 41.00 4-4 73.75 101.25 | No. 1 com & sel van if 2 ow 
Plain No. 1 com. & 5-4 95.00 115.50 4-4 50.75 54.00 | FAS, 13° & war. 
FAS | 4 32.25 | 6-4 102.00 < 5-4 ie 59.00 4-4 70.00 
4-4 97.00 - oan | 63-4 © 106,00 ee 6-4 56.50 ae 1 
5-4 101.75 tl No 1 com & sel.” HAR -| 4-4 63.50 
6-4 101.75 - | Guasreee | 4-6 5895 62.75 | pag "RO MAPLE CHESTNUT 
No. 1 cum é& sel. | vas Cl; | 5-4 5975 7125 | ° 4-4 75 Plain 
4-4 53.00 | = 38s 6-4 7250 6850| 8-4 [1:. io | FA 
6-4 «63.00 si: | 13-17” box hoards Bg Fe om 1 ie ‘++ 117.30 o? Ry 
8-4 67.00 ~—ine = | 4-4 41.75 © 48.00 | No Lem Sek | No lemaek 
me Fam | 4-4 49.25 .... | RED & WHITE OAK 4-4 eee 50.00 4-4 wees 55.50 
4-4 34.00 sha | te 0.0 5-4 5 
o 1 com & sel | Sound wormy 10-4 87.50 4 tee 58.00 
SAP GUM | $6 96.85 | 4-4 35.75 45.50 | 12-4 97.50 | 9 ft 60.00 
vay Cenrtered WHITE OAK POPLAR BEECH ee 
4-4 59.50 | mw | FAs wet 62.75 amex” = 
64 (OLS | £8 pas vers) Fe OU LO) me tom oot ‘4-4 39.75 39,00 
8-4 66.00 | bea ee ests | 6-4 81.00 195.50 | No 2eom is ee 
Ne tom & ot 8-4 143.00 ....| 8-4 10525 185.50 | 4-4 27.95 .. 8-4 abe 
4-4 48.00 No. 1 com & sel. ) Sans me HICKORY $09% a. 
5-4 49.25 coos | 4-4 74.00 100.50 | | 4-4 73.75 FAS BASSWooD 
8-4 53.75 | 6-4 8400 .... | Sans& 8-4 78.25 63.50] FAS 
in | 8-4 90.00 4-4 66.00 No. 1 com. & sel. | yf°4) ws, 73.50 
Box boards, 13-17” | No. 2 com. 5-4 70.00 ee 8-4 53.00 43.50 | No 1 com. & sel 
FAS, 18” and wider” | "Plain | 52 oe oe] ee | 57.75 
4- 64.75. .... | FAR No. 1 com. & sel.” SOFT ELM rag MAGNOLIA 
FAs | 4-4 83.50 109.75 | | 4-4 vee. ~»=—59.75 | FAS . las 
4-4 58.25 .-e | 5-4 104.75 134.00 | No 1 com. 5 4-4 55.50 ae am 
5-4 65.00 Sl | 6-4 © 107-75 134.00 | 4-4 51.50 © 57.25 | 5-4 63.00 ; ot 
6-4 67.50 . | 8-4 127.00 129.25 | No. 2 com. oo 6-4 66.25 e 25 
8-4 70.25 «s+ | No. 1 com & sel } 4-4 32.50 45.50 12-4 75.50 BIRCH 
No 1 com & sel | 4-4 57.25 75.50 | Ne 2 A com. | 10-4 74.25 FAS 
4-4 42.50 ms 5-4 64.50 83.50 | 4-4 37.00 44.75 | No. 1 com. & sel 4-4 ee» 107.00 
6-4 46.25 ea 6-4 ~ $3.00 | No. 2B 4-4 40.50 | No. 1 com. & sei 
8-4 60.25 >| 8-4 69.25 85.75 | 4-4 28.00 30.00 5-4 48.00 ina irs 67.50 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 19.—Average whole- Philadelphia, Pa., March 19.—Prices of West 
sale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
QUARTERED WHITE Oak— ait -” LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 
4/4 5/4& Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5/ and 6/4, $115 
WO nncesenvs $135@145 $145@155 $155@165 | 120; 874, $125; 10/ and 12/4, S133@ 140" Come 
Selects seheateta ae as sO 90 + tar + mon, 4/4, $62; 5/ and 6/4, $75; 8/4, $85. 
soo 45@ 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $88@90; 5/ and 6/4, 
Sound wormy. 43@ 45 52@ 57 55@ 60 ois ye 4/4, weet and 6/4, $60 
2 u : " ; . & 
QUARTERED Rep OAKkK— 4/4, $28@ 30. wormy @4 fs) 
a asain 110@115 
Ne'1 com ’ 60@ 65 Poplar: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, 
No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 $130. Clear saps, 4-inch and up; 4/4, $85; 5/ 
- and 6/4, $95@100; 8/4, $100@110. Common, 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep Oak—_ ___._ | 4/4, $62@65; 5/ and 6/4, $70@75; 8/4, $78@80. 
) ar $105@110 $115@120 $125@135 No. 2—A common, 4/4, $43@45; 5/ and 6/4, 
Selects ...... 70@ 75 75@ 80 85@ 90! $49; 8/4, $51@54. No. 2—B common, 4/4, $30; 
No. 1 com 60@ 65 70@ 75 hy 4 oF 5/ and 6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 
No. 2 CoOms+-: Oe 24 230 28 24@ 27 g1med Oak: FAS, 4/4, $110@115; 5/ and 6/4, 
aly we & : a . Common and select, 
Bannon aga a ee. 4/4, $60@'62.50; 5/ and 6/4, $65@67.50: $/4, $70 
A b oO. common, > .50; an 
ae $ 132 a3 $ A se By aoe 4 6/4, $47@50; 8/4, $50@55. tated 
oe ‘ 
No 2 coon te: 28@ 31 33@ 38 38@ 43 White Oak: FAS, 4/4, $115@120; 5/ and 6/4, 
cumenros $1 Oi i's anette ceamon And wa 
_— = 4/4, : an " ; > . 
PAS .....-00: $ 90@ 95 $105@110 $115@120 | No” 2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5/ and 6/4, $55@ 
No. 1 com.... 55 @ 60 60@ 65 65@ 70] 5g. gig $60@63 
No. 3 com.... 20@ 21 21@ 22 21@ 22 . ° s 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2com.. 29@ 31 33@ 35 35@ 37 BLACK WALNUT 
ws ‘ar ttar. Cincinnati, Ohio, March 19.—The following 
sound wormy 35@ 38 40@ 42 ° 42@ 44 ay pong tl one on American black walnut 
BircH— ee : 
SN so csbiewes $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 Pt 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, $255; 8/4, 
No. 1 common » 
and sel. $3 ch 30 HY 4 ps Py in 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 
No. 2 com.... 33 2 E 
Seece— No. 1, 4/4, $92.50@95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $115; 
UE sxbiicingas $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 | 8/4, $130. 
No. 1 com.... 40@ 43 45@ 48 45@ 50 No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 33 
Porn POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
ae pe ay. $135 $150 $160 Louisville, Ky., March 19.—Demand for pop- 
Re eee 105 120 130 lar siding has continued active, local manu- 
Sans & Sel... Ra 95 110 facturers reporting a very fair movement. 
No. 1 ...eeeee 63 68 67 Prices are somewhat stronger, some houses 
No 2 Assesses $ 38@ 41 44@ 46 46@ = advancing prices $2 on all grades other than 
No. 2 B...... 26@ 28 8@ 30 0 selects. Quotations at Louisville: 
M:prr— 
FAS Select No. 1 No. 2 
sae ee ee. ee tele 5.0. $50 $38@$40 $28@$30 $22@$24 
and sel. .... 46@ 51 58@ 63 63@ 68 5-inch ..... 5 36@ 38 26@ 28 20@ 24 
No. 2 com.... 34@ 36 40 38@ 40 ° 4-inch ..... 50 35@ 37 22@ 26 18@ 20 
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for Editorial Review of Current Market Oon- 
ditions See Page 33 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 20.—North- 
ern pine prices are holding steady, though 
special prices are sometimes made on surplus 
items. Freezing temperature at nights makes 
it possible to continue woods operations. In- 
dustrial demand for northern pine is fair, but 
-yard stock is moving slowly. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 21.—The northern 
pine trade is still slow, though the inquiry 
has begun to pick up. Building has been 
checked for some weeks by stormy weather. 
Prices remain steady. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., March 20.—Large dimen- 
sion mills continue to quote $40 base for 
frame orders. An easy schedule can some- 
times be placed with a smaller mill for about 
$1 less. Buyers are calling mostly for diffi- 
cult sizes. There is keen competition on 
Provincial random but the supply is so light 
that prices remain about steady. Boards are 
quiet, scarce and very firm. Lath prices have 
softened and demand is no more than fair. 
Quotations: Dimension, rail shipments, 8- to 
20-foot, 8-inch and under, $40; 9-inch, $41; 10- 
inch, $42; 12-inch, $44. Provincial random, 
2x3- to 2x7-inch, $33@34; 2x8-inch, $37@38; 
2x10-inch, $38@39. Covering boards, mer- 
chantable, D1S, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, 
$34.50@35; matched, clipped, 8- to 16-foot, 
$37@38. Furring, 1x2-inch, $33@33.50. Lath, 
1%-inch, $7; 15g-inch, $7.50@8. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, March 21.—A little more activity 
is reported in the demand for northern hard- 
woods, most of the major consuming sources 
being represented in the orders placed during 
the last week. Considerable quanities of 6/4 
and thicker hard maple and elm are finding 
an outlet in the automobile body trade. In- 
terior finish plants are taking increased 
amounts of select and better birch. Floor- 
ing factories are busy and buying maple in 
large volume, with the result that there is 
not much dry flooring maple unsold. Box 
factories are in the market right along for 
low grade hardwoods. Prices remain on a 
steady basis. In southern hardwoods, there 
is a fair movement of sap gum and magnolia, 
and demand for oak flooring is picking up a 
little. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 19.—Southern hard- 
wooed demand is improved over that of thirty 
days ago. An encouraging feature is that pro- 
duction is kept below sales and shipments. 
Probably the most active buying comes from 
automobile body concerns wariting thick elm, 
maple and gum and sound wormy oak. Low 
grade stock also is moving well. There is fair 
business in oak flooring but quotations are un- 
satisfactory. West Coast planing mills are 
taking FAS red gum and FAS sap gum, also 
some red and white oak. Furniture trade con- 
tinues quiet. Prices rule firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 19.—Hardwood 
buying continues spotty and in mixed and 
single carlots largely. Furniture orders are 
slow in developing. Most of the business 
passing consists of repeat orders for small 
lots of ash, oak, poplar, elm, hard maple and 
soft maple for auto factories and body build- 
ers. A few scattered orders for gum, walnut 
and oak come from _ furniture factories. 
Prices are unchanged and about steady. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., March 21.—Hardwood in- 
quiries are in fair number, but the amount 
of ordering done is not large. Competition 
is quite strong so that the wholesalers find 
profits are not what they should be. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 20.—Sap gum is in 
good demand at $45 for FAS and $30 for No. 1 
common and select; FAS red gum is in fair 
demand at $90@95. No. 1 common is dull. 
Flooring plants are buying a moderate amount 
of oak. Other items are inactive. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, March 21.—Fir demand from re- 
tail yards this week runs strongly to dimen- 
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Buying cheap lumber to sell at cheap prices to build 
cheap houses never has paid dividends. 
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The retail lumber dealer who makes his service and his 
materials attractive does not need to cut prices. 


NATALBANY lumber is the kind that fends off the 
necessity to sell cheaply. NATALBANY lumber is 
attractive because it is well-manufactured, delivered 
in good condition, and makes the sturdy homes that 
people want. 
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No man will build of cheap materials for himself if he 
knows he can get good materials. 
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You will make more money, infinitely, by selling 
NATALBANY Southern Pine—as safe as buying 


sterling. 
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Mill numbers 71-72-73 
All served by the speedy Illinois Central Mainline 


NATALBAN Y 


LUMBER COMPANY, LTD, 
OF FICE 


LOUISIANA 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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A “Complete Supply” of Hardwoods from the Pearl River 
Valley Lumber Company, Canton, Miss. 
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tiie 
* sion, particularly in long lengths. Stocks of thin 
some popular items are getting low and in- wi 2 1 
V ery e dications point to higher values soon. Nos, 2 - a 
and 3 clear flooring and ceiling, 1x4-inch, last sh 
are stronger, while some items of drop siding or fr 
are slightly weaker. There is a good move- = r 
you supp a ment of Engelmann spruce at steady prices. suse 
shop 2 
Pr ee ae ing § 
SEATTLE, WASH:, March 17.—Rail trade a 
has visibly slackened, evidently on account 
‘ Cl IS | OMER of storms in consuming territory. The mar- SAN 
ket remains fairly steady. California is stil] qhere 
ith quiet. A report from Los Angeles states that er 
wu retail business to date is about 75 percent of upp 
last year’s at this time. Volume of inter- = , 
coastal business is maintained. There is a ss ae 
FRAM Le perceptibly soft undertone to offshore steam- ne 
ship rates, barely steady at $8.50 to $9.50. 
easter! 
e ipieeitbaitaeie 
. NEW YORK, March 21.—Advances in whole- NEV 
Ou USTVEess sale fir prices have been made to cover the nen li 
increase in cargo rates, as well as advances - a P« 
at the mills. There is no great excess of coheed 
RIO Your average builder storage lumber. Yards generally are poorly saben 
GUARANTEED will order his whole bill a. —_— and demand are improy- rally. 
of materials from you ae age 
if h buil BALTIMORE, MD., March 19.—Much con- KA} 
ui you nave bul t con- struction is under way, despite rather un- chang 
fidence by selling him favorable weather, but calls for delivery have Dema! 
* come. at longer intervals. The sellers still 
pore ata 5 ig H d feel that the circumstances are against them. aay 
nadaise, i1lkKe n- a . mixed 
dersen Genuine White KANSAS CITY, MO., March 20.—A good an 
4 4 ; many cheap fir specials are being offered, and J 
Pine Window Frames. prices on regular stock are not so strong. The not b 
Send the coupon below for demand probably is less than it was two weeks of a 
full information about An- — —_——— nt 
dersen Frames and Ander- LOS ANGELES, CALIF., March 17.—All are b 
sen sales plans. standard items of common fir dimension such No. 1 
as 1x6-, 2x4-, 2x6-, 2x10-, and 2x12-inch, are pecte' 
-_ firm. Vertical grain clears and lath are also stock 
ANDERSEN LUMBER COMPANY, Box Number 1103, Bayport, Minnesota. firm. There are thirty-nine coastwise carriers 
Without cost or obligation to me please fill my requests as checked in squares below: tied up. Building operations throughout LO 
: southern California are progressing very forni: 
() Have your representative call. re nicely, and all of the retailers are expecting a oes 
1) Send portfolio of sales plan and vi very active season. up 
selling aids. C) Ido not handle Andersen Frames = 
SS a eee tbc éteae St inde iebintey oa eiae delaewwee eeee CYPRESS slow. 
a ee a ee RES ERE PRE a en ees . NEW ORLEANS, LA. March 19.—The - 
—— cypress market was reported more active with 
m= a the advent of the regular spring buying period. SA 
Inquiries were being received from both the 
southern States and from northern points. _, 
amet - 
LEZ | CHICAGO, March 21.—Retailers are mak- ~o— 
. ZA [ rome al : a uae r ing more inquiries for cypress and placing retai 
yo 5 — - ai iad some orders. Tank manufacturers are still 
—=—— : : EEE , in the market for thick lumber, and pecky LC 
le == a Ad a cypress is moving in fair volume to the Cali! 
' ite ZZ greenhouse interests. Prices show no change. mill 
Se ee E WMA WZ ST. LOUIS, MO., March 19.—Probably the of si 
Z Z {A A L— most active buying of yellow cypress comes 
ele Ss IZ FA | — from coffin concerns, wanting No. 1 cypress, 
ZB P IZZ 2 || = and industrial consumers interested in low 
GA Sp RUCE LADDERS |Z “Hi, grades for crating. There is fair movement in Cl 
A A —_ No. 2 cypress, for the glass trade; shop, for man 
a oe oe ed ey eae 1a sash and door plants; and selects, for retailers. ls y 
poctet == ; a Prices rule firm. Business in red cypress is dist 
A= considerably better than it was before the re- pecs 
cent price reductions went into effect. Both sles 
. | retailers and industrial plants are buying, and san 
~ i all items are in demand. day 
A ieee incl 
es HEMLOCK nae 
M4 iF NEW YORK, March 21.—Hemlock is selling Mat 
ES = 7 in small amounts at firm prices. Retailers 14- 
ae ’ are buying only what they need, and in most foo 
- = 3 instances their customers have to wait until wea 
— ~ P ; is they secure required items. 
= St. er s 
‘ bh 0 BOSTON,MASS., March 20.—Wholesalers re- sou 
a= __—Fart — M port difficulty in finding dry boards, and quo- of 
s nit ida tations now are $32@33 for clipped, —e = _ 
A P for random. Demand is light but offerings n, | 
Strong Enough to be Safe— are even lighter. Wholesalers are protictins a 
} ° higher prices for western hemlock, but trans ng 
uf Au Light Enough to be Easy to Raise ur \ —a ny a = eae = 
yan | . particularly strong. n ordinary sc u 
“a q a Here you have in a nutshell why Babcock eos f{j{um dressed hemlock can be bought for mill ship- 
Au Air Dried Spruce Ladders are the outstanding ment at about $29 c. i. f. d 
H ; tie 
sellers in the ladder field. Strong and Light, WESTERN PINES ng 
Babcock ladders sell on sight. the 
‘ CHICAGO, March 21.—There is little change 
Write for the Babcock Catalog. from last week in the local situation in west- 1 
ern pines. Stocks of dry lumber are becom- ms 
E W BABCOCK CO B h N Y ing rapidly depleted. Retail yards are plac- oe 
W. e °9 at > . ing some orders for Idaho and Pondosa, and me 
han indications are that demand will improve tin 
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i caer 
within the next few weeks. Advances of $1 
to $2 have been put into effect during the 
jast week on all grades of California white 
ine shop, due to short supplies and an active 
call from the sash and door interests. In 
sugar pine, 5/4 No. 2 shop and 8/4 No. 1 
shop are scarce at most mills, some of them 
peing sold up on 6/4 and 8/4 No. 2 shop, and 
prices are strengthening. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 20.— 
There is a sustained demand for pine, with 
upper grades bringing slightly better prices. 
ghop continues to show strength. Several 
mills are preparing for starting up early in 
the season, because of depleted yard stocks. 
Export business is exceptionally good, and 
eastern rail shipments are above normal. 





NEW YORK, March 21.—The past week has 
seen little if any increase in demand for Idaho 
and Pondosa items, but wholesalers report the 
outlook brighter. The common grades of 
Idaho, especially No. 3, have been slow to 
rally. Stocks in the hands of distributers are 
small. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 20.—Some price 
changes have been made in California items. 
Demand continues very good, and there has 
been a big run of orders from factory buyers 
in the last week. Retailers generally - want 
mixed cars. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 21.—Business has 
not been at all brisk in the California pines 
of late, no doubt largely because of pro- 
tracted winter weather. Little change in 
prices has lately occurred. The mill stocks 
are badly broken, one short item being 10/4 
No. 1 shop, and 8/4 is also scarce. It is ex- 
pected to be some weeks at least before 
stocks become easier to obtain. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., March 17.—Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine demand is holding 
up well. No. 2 shop, 6/4, is in good demand, 
and the market on uppers is firmer, due to the 
scarcity of desired widths. Shipments are 
slow. Bookings are well over the production 


mark. 
REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 20.—There 
has been a noticeable increase in business 
from rail territory, with a sustained demand 
from foreign markets, and California business 
is good. Prices are firm and steady. Local 
retail trade has improved a little. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., March 17.—The 
California redwood market continues firm, with 
mill stocks badly broken. The volume of sales 
is holding up well. The mills are very short 
of some items in uppers. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 21.—A more active de- 
mand for southern pine during the last week 
is reported from the retail trade by some 
distributors of this wood. Industrial con- 
sumers are placing more orders. Several good 
sized inquiries for railroad car material have 
made their appearance during the last few 
days. Prices show a stronger tone. All 1- 
inch common items are moving well in local 
territory, and prices are up 50 cents to $1. 
Many mills are short of dry stocks in 2x4-inch, 
14- and 16-foot, No. 1; 2x6-inch, 16- and 20- 
foot; 2x10-inch, 12-, 14- and 16-foot, as wet 
weather has interfered with production. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 19.—Volume of 
southern pine trade is considerably below that 
of the same time last year. General items of 
yard stock are being sought by retailers to fill 
in, and inquiries are coming through for spring 
requirements. Finish is in fair call from plan- 
ing mills and there are occasional orders from 
industrial users for crating stock. Prices are 
unchanged despite shortage of dry stock. 








NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 19.—No par- 
ticular change was reported as having occurred 
in southern pine during the current week, with 
the demand fairly well distributed. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 20.—Retail de- 
mand for southern pine is quiet, but the large 
mills with headquarters here report export de- 
mand getting heavier, with an active call for 
timbers. Retail orders are running strongly 


Good Lumber 
means 


Good Friends 


No merchant ever made a success on 
first orders alone—it’s the repeat order 
that counts. Customers must come 
back year after year. They must be 
satisfied. 


) Good lumber means friends. It means 
safer and more comfortable homes— 
homes that stand sturdy and true for 
years with a minimum of repairs. It 
means homes that will have a higher 
loan and resale value; it means cus- 

q 

: 


tomers that come to YOU always— 
make sure of this —it’s easy— 


Sell them Peavy Pine 
Products and Satisfaction. 


EAVY-WILSON 


LUMBER COMPANY, INC. | 


Manufacturers Of 
Virgin Long Leaf and ShortLeaf Southern Pine*zHardwoods 


Shreveport, La. 


‘SALES AGENTS FOR: 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. Peavy-Wilson Lbr. Co., Ine. Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Ine. Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Ine. 
Emad, Louisiana Peason, Louisiana Deweyville, Texas Texia, Texas 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO: FORT WORTH: NEW ORLEANS: 
1966 Conway Bldg. 209 Texas Nat’! Bank Bidg. 1826 New Canal Bank Bidg. 


PHILADELPHIA: 1203-04 National Bank of North Philadelphia Bidg., 3701 N. Broad St. 







Every stick of 1” and 2” lumber that we manufacture 
is scientifically steam kiln dried 


FEES 
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The Ideal Lumber 
For Yard Sale 


Few woods are so well liked by car- 
penters and builders as Craig Mountain 





Mouldings 
Finish 
Bevel Siding 
Base, etc. 


Shop and 
Factory Lumber 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


G. 8. PATTERSON, 
P. O, Box 96, 
Oconomowoc, Wis, 


W. J. SCHILLER, 
4347 Benton Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


R. D. HUNTING 

LUMBER CO., 
Merchants Bank Bidg., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


ALEX W.STEWART, 
931 Lumber Exchange 
Bidg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


D. CLINTON 

VAN OSTRAND, 
P. O. Box 99, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


W. H. LEWIS, 
406 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bidg., Denver, 
Colo. 





Pondosa Pine. Hence, few woods pos- 
sess the sales getting and business build- 
ing qualites found in 


Craig Mountain Quality 
Pondosa Pine 


LIGHT —SOFT—WHITE 


If you are interested in building trade 
on the basis of merit, Craig Mountain 
light, soft and white Pondosa Pine will 
interest you. Why not give this trade 
building lumber a trial? 


We will welcome an 
opportunity to quote. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 
E. H. Van Ostrand, Pres. W. C. Geddes, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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Order “‘“KILMOTH’ 
Closet Lining in L.C.L. 
or carlots mixed with 
our 


“ QU ALITY” 
Oak Flooring 


Make Homes Vermin-proof 


Every clothes closet, in old and new homes, should be made 
vermin-proof by the use of 


“KILMOTH” Red Cedar Closet Lining 


Here is a profitable side-line for your business. Go after the 
orders today and we will keep you supplied with stock made from 
famous Tenn. Aromatic Red Cedar. 


“Kilmoth” lining is made in %x2, 2% and 8% inch widths. 


De Soto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 








to mixed cars. The price list has shown no 
change. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 20.—Good demand _ 
prevails for general yard stocks and particu. 
larly flooring, drop siding, ceiling and finigh, 7 
Prices are firm. Bé&better flooring is quoted 
at $67@70, mill; drop siding, 1x6-inch B&bet- 
ter, $40; ceiling, %x4-inch B&better, $40; and | 
B&better finish, 1x4- and 8-inch S4S, $44," 
Timbers are not as strong as formerly. There 
is export demand for more prime than can 
be produced. ’ 


BOSTON, MASS., March 20.—Demand for 
southern pine showed a little spurt last week, 
Business is still rather on the quiet side, 
Full range on 1x4-inch flooring, both short- 7 
leaf and longleaf, is: Bé&better rift, $68@81;~ 
Cc rift, $51@73; Bé&better flat, $46@50.50. 
B&better partition, 11/16-inch, $46@48. Whole- 
sale yards report a rather light call for long- 
leaf dimension and timbers. q 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


CHICAGO, March 21.—Retailers are taking 
good quantities of white cedar shingles, sup- 
Plies of which are low. A number of the 
large shingle mills are shut down on account 
of the low prices prevailing. Quotations: 
Extras, $4.75; standards, $3.75; sound butts, 
$3. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 20.—The red 
cedar shingle market here is reasonably active, 
although there is not likely to be any real 
buying spurt for another thirty days or so. 
Bad country roads are keeping trade dull in 
the smaller centers and rural communities. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 17.—Red cedar 
royals continue to show strength. Perfections 
and XXXXX are steady. Dimensions are a 
little softer, and clears, which began to slip 
two weeks ago, are off another nickel. 


NEW YORK, March 21.—Eastern spruce lath 
have taken another advance of 50 cents, some 
wholesalers holding out for $1 more than they 
were getting a week ago. The beginning of 
the advance found some distributers with good 
stocks, but these have almost all been ex- 
hausted, and arrivals of new stock are slow. 
The fact that the Canadian mills have cur- 
tailed output is a strengthening influence on 
prices. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 20.—There has 
been little change in the volume of shingle 
business and prices remain where they have 
been the last two weeks. Demand for lath 
continues good, both southern and western 
items being taken. Demand for siding is slow. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 20.—Shingles are 
dull. Lath are in fair demand at prices pre- 
vailing for the last two weeks. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 20.—Demand for 
boxing and crating lumber keeps fairly even. 
Boxboard producers’ stocks are lighter than 
last year’s and the winter’s log crop was 
smaller than usual. Some inquiries are now 
coming along. Prices are steady to firm. 
Round edge white pine boxboards, inch, are 


$27 @ 30. 
CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 20.—Clapboards 
are generally bought in small lots. Retailers 
are carrying very light stocks. Eastern sprucé 
and native white pine are very scarce and 
firm. Stocks of Coast clapboards are ample. 
Quotations on redwood and red cedar are 
fairly steady. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 

1,659,135. Method of preserving wood and solu- 
tions therefor. Leo P. Curtin, Freehold, N. J., as- 
signor to Curtin-Howe Corporation. 

1,659,419. Saw-setting tool John Whisler, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

1,659,448. Handsaw. Frank Smutek, Angola, 
N. Y 





1,659,574. Machine for producing wooden arti- 
cles. Marshall B. Lloyd, Menominee, Mich. 

1,659,868. Saw tool. Willis W. Gildersleeve, 
Ocean Falls, B. C. 
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